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A Blaze of Glory 

CHAPTER I 

A HOME OR A CAGE? 

In a little room, somewhat shabby and rather 
meanly furnished, a young girl stood looking round 
on its well-worn and tediously familiar features with 
great solemn eyes filled with utter distaste and dis- 
satisfaction. 

She was very young, this girl, a slight slip of a 
creature, not pretty, and yet with something out of 
the common shining from behind her solemn eyes. 
She had lovely hair, too, masses of rich, deep-brown 
hair, fine in texture, setting well about the low,' 
broad forehead, about the little pink-tipped ears, and 
lying in enviable waves at the nape of the long and 
slender neck. For the rest her complexion was 
negative, her nose nondescript, though inclining to 
length, her mouth tending to sadness, and her figure 
decidedly undefined. Not a pretty girl, and yet one 
in whom there were possibilities of life quite out of 
line with the meagre little room in which she stood. 
How I do hate it all," she said under her breath. 

The — the pinched little fire, the horrid bricks at 
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8 A BLAZE OF GLORY 

each side of the grate, the mean candles burnt down 
to the ends, the paper spills — oh, they always make 
me want to burn a whole box of matches one after 
another. And mother always preaching, preaching, 
preaching at me." 

She dropped down suddenly upon a little bandy- 
legged chair which stood beside the hearth, and sat 
a huddled-up ungraceful lump of discontent and 
pent-up wrath staring miserably into the heart of 
the carefully built-up fire. 

" I wonder was mother ever young ?" her angry 
thoughts ran. " Did she never want any pleasure 
when she was a girl ? Did she love white work and 
never want to wear her best things ? I think going 
to Blankhampton has made it worse — worse — 
worse. The servants, the huge fires, the flower- 
decked dinner-table, the dainty dishes, the sense of 
comfort and rest and leisure — oh, yes, it has made 
it worse, much worse. I hate it all — hate it — hate 
it" 

She flung her slim young arms above her head 
and gazed up at the ceiling in an abandonment of 
wretchedness such as only comes to the very young, 
who feel that life is slipping away from them, time 
flitting by, opportunities passing, the golden sun- 
light of youth rapidly fading into the dull grey 
where enjoyment is not. And there she sat, a 
wretched young thing enough, while the poor fire 
slowly burnt down and the shadows crept stealthily 
from out the corners of the room and gradually 
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made their own of everything. Suddenly she sat 
upright, bolt upright, and snatched up a book that 
lay at hand, settling herself down into an attitude 
of reading. Yes, someone was coming. The steps 
came nearer, the door opened, and someone came in. 

" Dear, dear, is that you, Betty?" said a voice. 

" Yes, mother." 

" How can you sit all in the dark like this ?" the 
voice went on. " Why don't you light up or do 
something? What, you are reading! How many 
times am I to tell you the same thing, Betty, that 
you have only one pair of eyes and that they have 
to last you a life-time?" 

As she spoke she took a spill from one of the 
vases on the chimney-shelf and thrust it into the 
faintly-glowing heart of the fire, where, after a 
few aiding thrusts, it presently burst into a jet of 
flame. 

The lighting of the candle revealed a little middle- 
aged woman dressed in a modification of widow's 
mourning. She was not much like the girl who 
called her mother; her features were sharper, her 
angles more pronounced, her air more brisk. 

She lighted the two candles, short pieces both, 
then she, with a very quick, decided movement, bent 
down and stirred the fire into something like life. 

Betty put down her book, which, if Mrs. Garnett 
had only known it, was upside down, and got up 
from her low chair. " I wasn't really reading," she 
said, lamely. 
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"I suppose you were dreaming? Such a bad 
habit!" rejoined the widow. "I never have time 
or inclination to indulge in day-dreams. I call it 
mooning. Come, it is tea-time. Stir yourself, child, 
and try to make yourself useful." 

She was a good woman, a well-meaning mother, 
making a decent show on a very small income, keep- 
ing up the shadow of a somewhat nebulous position 
on next to nothing. She was a woman in whom 
possibilities had dried up; Betty, on the contrary, 
was a girl to whom possibilities were everything. 

Betty drew the curtains over the two windows and 
went across the room to the little mahogany chef- 
fonier. She opened the drawer thereof as if it were 
red-hot and took out a folded cloth. This she spread 
on the round table in the middle of the room, and 
going back to the cheffonier she brought out knives 
and forks, spoons and cruet-stand, in fact all where- 
with to lay the table for a meal. Not dinner, no, 
no, the sugar-basin came forth with other things, 
and a little well-worn silver tea-caddy. The teapot, 
which stood on the top of the cheffonier, also took 
a little journey to the table. Evidently high tea was 
the regular evening meal. 

Now this arranging of the room and the laying 
of the table was one of Betty Garnett's daily tasks, 
and, like the making of her own bed, and the tidying 
of her sparsely-furnished little bedroom, it was a 
task which she had always detested and which, since 
her visit to a comparatively luxurious house in 
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Blankhampton, she had cordially loathed. But in 
the little house at Rockborough things had to be 
done whether the doers liked doing them or not. 
The one little maid could not do everything, her 
hands, like those of cleverer and more experienced 
mortals, were limited to a single pair. Mrs. Gar- 
nett did much heavier and rougher work than she 
expected of Betty, but the tasks that she had as- 
signed to her daughter she was inflexible in exact- 
ing. .There was no escape from the daily round, 
the common task, and Betty, though she sometimes 
had valiant thoughts of running away and be- 
coming an actress, or a maid-servant, or a mis- 
sionary, or — or anything outside of the little home 
at Rockborough, knew each morning when she 
awoke that she must make her bed before she could 
lie down in it again, and that before she could eat 
a single meal she must set the table for it. As in 
many small and carefully-kept households, the laws 
of the little home at Rockborough were as fixed as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

The little maid presently brought in the kettle and 
some things on a tray, and then Betty had to get up 
again and make the tea. Then Mary Anne came 
back once more with a little dish covered with a 
shining metal cover. 

" Come, Betty/' said Mrs. Garnett, " the sau- 
sages will be getting cold." 

Sausages ! sausages ! Betty moved to the table with 
a sick soul full of disgust. Her mind's eye went 
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back over the past fortnight — dinner at eight o'clock 
and everyone dressed for it, a man-servant and a 
couple of maids waiting deftly, well polished silver 
and glittering glass, flowers decking the stiffly- 
glazed table-cloth, clean serviettes every evening, 
above all a deep voice murmuring in her ear: 
" Rockborough, you live there all the year round? 
Isn't it a little dull in the winter ? But perhaps you 
hunt?" 

Hunt? Yes, the little maid and the spiders that 
seemed to come by magic into the corners of the 
tiny house. " If he could see me now," her wild 
thoughts ran as her solemn eyes wandered over 
every meagre detail of the table and its burden, 
" eating sausages to tea, with only my pocket-hand- 
kerchief for a table-napkin. Oh, thank Heaven he 
cannot — he cannot." 

Apparently Mrs. Garnett noticed nothing unusual 
in Betty's manner. She poured out the tea and 
asked Betty for a little more gravy and just a scrap 
more of the potato round which the sausages were 
disposed. She ate them with relish as if they were 
excellent, which they were. 

" Really," she remarked, " Mary Anne has done 
these very well. These potatoes are delicious. But 
there," she added, with a quick sigh, " I mustn't 
exult too much in her improvement or they will be 
getting her from me to the Rectory." 

Betty's sombre face darkened a little. " I think 
it is very mean of Mrs. Egerton to take away your 
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servants as soon as you have licked them into shape," 
she said, bluntly. 

Licked them into shape," echoed Mrs. Garnett. 

What an expression, Betty. I do wish you were 
not so slangy." 

The Egertons are all slangy enough, I'm sure," 
retorted Betty. 

" So they are, but that's no reason why you need 
be," said her mother, promptly. " The Egertons 
are rich and we are poor. The Egertons are cousins 
to Lord Mallinbro' and we are not cousins to any- 
body in particular, though your poor father was 
a gentleman, Heaven knows. You are not listening 
to me, Betty. What is the matter with you?" 

" Nothing — nothing," said Betty, hastily. 

" I don't think going to Blankhampton has done 
you any good," Mrs. Garnett went on, helping her- 
self to another piece of bread and butter. " You've 
been ever so queer and unlike yourself since you 
came back. Blankhampton is not the kind of place 
to agree with you — it's so low and relaxing. You 
have quite lost your appetite, and seemed good 
for nothing ever since. I shall not let you go 
again." 

" I enjoyed myself," said Betty, in a tone midway 
between defiance and tears. 

"I hope you did, I'm sure, for it cost a pretty 
penny to fit you out," said Mrs. Garnett; "but if 
it has made you dissatisfied with your own life, it's 
a pity you went. You ought to have gone with me 
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this afternoon. Margaret Tomlinson was grievously 
disappointed." 

" I had a headache," said Betty, piteously. " I 
told you so, mother." 

" Oh, yes. I told her you were not feeling very 
well. Mrs. Tomlinson says if she was your mother, 
she would put you on to a course of brimstone and 
treacle." 

Betty shuddered. " Did you hear any news ?" she 
asked, making a great effort to seem just as usual. 

" News ! Yes. Hope Goldsworthy is going to be 
married." 

"Really! Who to?" 

" Who to, Betty ! How many times am I to tell 
you about that same thing? Who to?" 

" Well, who is the man ?" Betty said, mending her 
sentence a little. 

" A doctor at Apperly — a Dr. Smithers. He has 
just gone to be assistant to Dr. Chamberlain." 

" I'd rather not get engaged at all, if I couldn't 
pull off a better thing than that," said Betty, dis- 
dainfully. She was sitting with her elbow on the 
table and her chin on her hand, staring moodily at 
her sharp-faced little mother, and all the time in 
her ears was ringing a voice : " Perhaps you hunt ? 
Give me another waltz, do, just one. By Jove! if 
you don't come over again soon, I shall get a few 
days' leave, and spend it at Rockborough. You 
said Rockborough, didn't you ?" 

She looked round. What if he did come to Rock- 
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borough ! What if he came to ask her a more im- 
portant question than whether she hunted, or would 
she give him another waltz? Would he ask the 
question at all if he realised — this? The horse-hair 
chairs, the shabby carpet, the ends of candle, the 
sausages, and Mary Anne. Oh, she hoped that he 
would never, never come to Rockborough, never, 
never. If she was ever allowed to go to dear Blank- 
hampton again, it would be another thing. Then 
they would meet at a table glittering with pretty 
things and decked with flowers; then he would 
never realise the bitter, black, grinding poverty of 
the narrow life in which she lived and moved and 
had her being ; he would never know of her hateful 
housemaid's work, never hear her mother admonish- 
ing her in season and out of season to be something 
— anything, different to what she was ; he would 
only see her on a level with the other girls he knew. 

" Now, don't sit there dreaming, Betty," said 
Mrs. Garnett, breaking in upon her reflections with 
her sharp, determined voice ; " but help Mary Anne 
to clear away, and then practise a little." 

" Oh, not to-night, mother. I do so hate music !" 
said Betty. 

" Nonsense ! You have had any amount of money 
spent over your music, and you must keep it up," 
said Mrs. Garnett. 

" What good is it ? I shall never play well," cried 
the girl. 

"What use? Why, you might marry a clergy- 
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man, and then see how useful it would be to be a 
to play the organ and train the choir." 

"I shall never marry a clergyman," said Bei 
turning round and facing her mother determined 
" and if I did, I would neither play his organ i 
train his choir — that I promise you." 

Mrs. Garnett looked up in astonishment. " W 
Betty," she said at last, " if you marry a duke, i 
may one day be very glad that I did not allow i 
to let one of your few accomplishments slip fr 
you. Let me hear you play that Andante ; the 1 
time you played it, you made three mistakes." 

" But I shall never play it as a church voluntar 
said Betty, as she opened the piano. 



CHAPTER II 

THE TRAGEDY OF YOUTH ! 

The chill January days slipped by, and murky 
February came in. Life in Rockborough at this 
time of year can only be adequately described as 
stagnation. The winds blowing off the North Sea 
swept the Parade and Promenade of the actual front 
that in summer was gay with visitors, and lights, 
and music; they swirled up the narrower side 
streets, and made such as wished to go abroad! 
take breath and scurry from point to point, like rab- 
bits scurrying into their holes when an enemy is 
close behind. There is one sheltered spot to be 
found at Rockborough — a bit of yellow cliff, under 
which is an asphalt walk, called, by common con- 
sent, " the South of France." On sunny mornings, 
when the winds are keen elsewhere, there is a chance 
of breathing freely and of resting in the winter 
sunshine on the seats, which stand in sheltered re- 
cesses cut out of the hard cliff. 

" The South of France" is one of Rockborough's 

failures — it makes the soul of the little municipality 

sick within it, for it represents so much good money 

gone to waste, thrown away, sunk in hopeless non- 
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return. For although some small measure of shel- 
ter and sun can be found in their Invalid's Walk, 
the way to it is long and exposed. The munici- 
pality found, when the work was done, that invalids 
will not risk a stay in a bleak and exposed town, 
drearily empty during more than half the year, for 
the sake of a mere chance of shelter and sun. So 
the protecting wall between the asphalted walk and 
the beach was allowed to crumble away ; the asphalt 
itself was never renewed after it was first put down ; 
the seats were left, because they were of a kind not 
fit for use in any other part of the sea-front, and 
neither in summer nor winter were frequenters of 
" the South of France" conspicuous by their num- 
bers, rather, indeed, the contrary. 

To Mrs. Garnett and Betty life was even more 
stagnant than to other denizens of the little town. 
Mrs. Garnett pinned all her faith and her social 
hopes on the church, and visited the Rectory family 
duly and truly. Mrs. Garnett always attended the 
weekly sewing party. Mrs. Garnett always held the 
table next to that of the rector's wife when parish 
teas were the order of the day. Mrs. Garnett 
always helped in the decorations of the parish 
church, the lectern being allotted to her, and Mrs. 
Garnett was always able to command the cordial 
greeting and impressive salutations of the Vener- 
able Archdeacon Egerton. 

This kind of life did not appeal to Betty. She 
was not content to sun herself in the patronage of 
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the Egertons. She envied the Egerton girls, even 
while she thought them plain and loud; she hated 
sewing and detested parish teas, and she considered 
herself quite as good as the Egertons, even though 
they had more money and their father was the 
Archdeacon of Overstanding and Rector of Rock- 
borough. 

It was owing to this feeling that Betty Garnett 
had begun to make friends for herself at every 
possible opportunity, and it was to friends made 
during the summer season that she had paid the 
visit to Blankhampton, which had rendered her so 
entirely dissatisfied with life as life ran in dreary 
Rockborough. 

On the whole, it was a pity, if life in Rockbor- 
ough was to be her portion, that Betty Garnett had 
ever taken up with the Vereker girls, for visits to 
Blankhampton, with a trio of big balls as the prin- 
cipal attraction, could, in the natural order of things, 
be but oases in the desert. Yet how she had en- 
joyed them! Over and over again, during those 
biting January days, she recalled every detail of 
each full and joyous day. The Officers' Ball on the 
3d, the Yeomanry Ball on the 4th, the Hospital 
Ball on the 5th ! Three nights of pure delight. She 
had worn the same white frock at each, though the 
Vereker girls had had a new frock a-piece for each 
event. She had broken her fan at the very first one, 
and would have had to go fanless if Clare Vereker 
had not come to the rescue with a pretty pink gilt 
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spangled fan of her own. And he had sent her a 
bouquet for the Hospital Ball. 

She had never told her mother that. She had, 
indeed, from some strange and undefined instinct, 
never breathed the name of L' Estrange when giving 
her mother descriptions of her gay doings. And 
yet for a whole fortnight she had lived to the sound 
of that name; Mr. L'Estrange had been her de- 
voted slave; Mr. L'Estrange had danced with her 
more than anyone else; Mr. L'Estrange had sent 
her a bouquet ; Mr. L'Estrange had come to be re- 
garded, yea, and spoken of in the Vereker household 
as Betty Garnett's own special and undisputed 
property. And now it was all over. Betty had left 
the glories of Blankhampton behind her, and found 
herself once more in the narrower vision of little 
Rockborough; and excepting that once or twice 
Clare Vereker had mentioned Mr. L'Estrange in 
her letters, that golden fortnight might have been 
no more than a dream. 

" Your young man has gone off to Ireland for 
hunting," Clare wrote. " He was here for several 
days after you left, looking distinctly blue and like 
a fish out of water. I daresay you felt pretty much 
the same at Rockborough." 

So he was gone to Ireland for hunting! The 
words recalled L'Estrange's first remark to her when 
she told him that she lived at Rockborough : " Isn't 
it a little dull in the winter ? But perhaps you hunt." 
He was gone to Ireland for hunting, and she must 
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look forward to endless days that would be more 
than a little dull, for his way would not bring him 
to Rockborough. Not, indeed, unless he should still 
be quartered in Blankhampton Barracks when sum- 
mer and the season should come, when he might 
possibly find his way over for a day or two to the 
little seaside resort. 

And so February slipped slowly by until it was 
half over, and then — then, just when Betty was 
buried deepest in the despair of change, such as only 
young creatures can ever feel, he came — yes, he 
came. 

She was going along a side street one afternoon 
with a message from her mother to the wife of one 
of the curates, when she met him. 

" Oh, Mr. L'Estrange I" she cried. 

" Why are you so astonished ?" he asked. " Did 
you think I shouldn't come?" 

" I thought you were in Ireland hunting?" she 
faltered. 

" I have been. It wasn't necessary to tell the 
Verekers just how long I was going to stay there 
or what I was going to do with the rest of my 
leave," he said, smiling down upon her. " But tell 
me, where are you going? You looked ever so 
important flying along. Are you free? We can't 
stop here or all the world will see us. Is there any- 
where we can go for a quiet talk?" 

"lam going to leave a message for my mother, 
that's all," answered Betty. " She had an engage- 
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ment, and she has taken a fearful cold and cannot 
keep it." 

"And then?" 

"Mother is not fit to see anyone," said Betty, 
hesitatingly. 

" Are you obliged to go back?" 

" No, I was going to see some people." 

" Come back and meet me instead. What a pity 
we are not in Blankhampton with the cathedral or 
the winter gardens to take refuge in. Phew! it's 
stinging cold here, don't you feel it so?" 

" I hate it," said Betty, looking up the street and 
down the street. " Look here, go straight along 
the promenade as far as the last gas-lamp to the 
left ; I'll give my message and come there. A little 
further on it is really quite sheltered and nobody 
ever goes there." 

" Good ! I'll go straight along. The last gas- 
lamp to the left. Be as quick as you can — 
darling." 

Betty gave him one look out of her solemn eyes 
and turned away with burning cheeks and quickly 
beating heart. 

" Why, Betty," said the lady to whom she breath- 
lessly gave her mother's message, " is there much 
wind out to-day? I fancied it was fairly calm." 

"No. Why?" breathed Betty. 

" Your cheeks are flaming, and you look as if you 
had been battling with all the winds of heaven. 
What, must you go? Well, give your mother my 
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love and say I am ever so sorry she is laid up. I'll 
come and see her to-morrow." 

Betty put her hand up to her cheeks as she sped 
down the street again. " I must not give myself 
away like this," she said. " It was the suddenness 
that gave me a start. I thought he had forgotten, 
and all the time he was thinking of me." 

Her thoughts were so triumphant that they almost 
forced themselves into words and those a veritable 
shout. She sped along like a lapwing, scudding 
down two side streets and emerging on to the part 
at the end nearest to the point where she had bidden 
L'Estrange wait for her. Yes, he was there, leaning 
against the end of a shelter-seat, and so well hidden 
from view. 

" Is this the seat?" he asked, as she joined him. 

" No, no, further on, much more out of sight than 
this," she replied. 

They went on along the deserted road together, 
and at the last seat of all Betty stopped. L'Estrange 
took hold of her two arms and looked sternly down 
upon her. 

" Tell me," he said, " did you ever bring anyone 
here before?" 

" Never," she replied, " never. I never met any- 
one anywhere in all my life before." 

The sternness died out of his face and he drew 
her into his arms. " My darling ! my darling !" he 
said. " I haven't been living since we parted, I've 
only existed for this moment." 
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It is no part of my duty as the teller of this story 
to describe the love-making which passed between 
these two. L'Estrange stayed three days at Rock- 
borough, meeting Betty each morning and each 
afternoon at the seat under the cliff. 

They went thither separately, and when Betty 
went home for dinner at one o'clock L'Estrange 
accompanied her no further on the road than to that 
last gas-lamp where they had first met. In the 
evening, or rather late afternoon, however, he ven- 
tured to go back with her to the very end of the 
street in which she lived; and as Betty was wise 
enough to skirt carefully such streets as her friends 
lived in, she was lucky in not once meeting a single 
person whom she knew when they were together. 

" Now, you will remember that you belong to me," 
said L'Estrange, when the third day had come to an 
end and they were about to say their real farewell. 
" I know that it's dull here, and that you must be 
bored to death. After a time everything will be 
different. I wish to God I could take you away 
now, this minute, but I can't. We must have a 
little patience; the time won't seem longer to you 
than it will to me. If I hadn't been a fool in the 
past I could please myself now. But I've been a 
fool, a confounded addle-headed, ghastly fool, and, 
by Jove! I'm paying the piper now just when I'm 
most anxious to be dancing to another tune. You'll 
trust me, little one, you'll be true to me ? You won't 
let your mother ever persuade you into marrying one 
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of these little devil-dodgers that seem to be the only 
men-folk hereabouts ? You promise ?" 

" I promise — I swear/' she said, looking at him 
with her great solemn eyes. 

" Oh, my little darling, it is so hard to leave you. 
It isn't even safe to write," he cried. 

" No, no ; and yet " 

"Better not." For a moment he paused and 
seemed to be thinking. " Look here, I had better 
tell you. I'm in a mess. I'm not altogether my own 
master. I've got to keep what I feel for you dark, 
though it cuts me to the heart to leave you like 
this." 

" You'll come back?" said Betty. 

" If it's years first," he returned. 

For a moment neither spoke. Then Betty it was 
who broke the silence, and whose voice sounded 
strange and hoarse against the ceaseless sobbing of 
the waves below the broken wall. " Your train — 
you'll miss it — you'd better go. I'll — stay — here." 

A moment lat<gr he was gone. She stood half- 
leaning against the wall, his kisses fierce upon her 
face, her heart like lead, and watched his long form 
disappear through the gathering gloom. She never 
moved or stirred till the keen winter wind began to 
penetrate chill and biting through the thick cloth of 
her coat. Then she gathered herself together and 
turned towards the lights of the town, very young, 
very desolate, with a dreary stretch of a mean and 
petty every-day life before her. Poor Betty, poor 
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Betty! Sixteen is so intolerant, sixteen suffers so, 
sixteen feels so. 

Her mother met her with reproaches. Where had 
she been? What was this new freak which had 
taken her to be gadding about at all hours of the 
day and the dusk? Did she forget that her mother 
was ill, suffering, lonely ? Where had she been ? 

To all this Betty replied, with head held proudly 
aloft, she had been on the front, that was all. No, 
she had not been gadding about, gossipping. She 
was sorry if her mother had wanted her. Then the 
truth slipped out. Personally Mrs. Garnett had not 
wanted her, she was too glad to have her take in- 
terest in anything or anybody; but she had had a 
visitor, a visitor of importance, a visitor who would 
make all the difference to Betty. Yes, Mr. Galbraith, 
the vicar of Great Overstanding, had been there. He 
was rich, he was powerful, he would one day 

" What do you mean ?" cried Betty, with a hor- 
rible suspicion of the dreadful truth. " What did 
the man want?" 

" He wants to marry you," cried Mrs. Garnett, 
triumphantly. 

The girl's face fell, her eyes dilated, her slim 
young body shivered as if a blast had struck her. 

" I — marry Mr. Galbraith — that fat, prosy, pom- 
pous, bald-headed man! I'd rather die — die — die." 

She almost shrieked out the last word in her hor- 
ror and her defiance. Mrs. Garnett turned upon her 
daughter in a very frenzy of apprehension. 
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" Betty, I have promised. I have given my word," 
she said. " Of course you will marry him ; it would 
be madness to refuse it. He can give you everything 
in the world. You talk as if he was old. He is only 
six-and-thirty. He is in the very prime of life. He 
has three thousand a year." 

" I don't care if he has three thousand a day," 
said Betty, defiantly, " a day, an hour, a minute. I 
won't — I never will. I would die rather !" 

In vain did the mother rave, and scold, and cough, 
and choke, in the violence of her anger and her 
illness. Betty was not to be turned from her re- 
solve or moved from her steady refusal even to 
consider Mr. Galbraith's proposal. They kept on 
all that evening and far into the night, and when 
morning came, bringing with it the impatient lover, 
the widow had no choice but to put him off as best 
she could. 

" She's so young," she said ; " she never thought 
of it. You must let her get used to it and wait till 
she gets over the fright a little." 

The fright ! Mr. Galbraith smirked at himself in 
the time-dimmed pier-glass, and wondered how any 
girl could be frightened of a man so handsome and 
so prosperous as he. 

" Leave her alone for a few days ; let her think 
it over," said Mrs. Garnett, laying a nervous hand 
upon his arm. " Betty is so very young." 

" I know it, dear Mrs. Garnett. It will be the 
easier to mould her character." 
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" Yes, yes; but the great thing is not to frighten 
her at first." 

So the reverend wooer went away, and the mould- 
ing of Betty began in deadly earnest. Mrs. Garnett 
went at her task with untiring energy, and she kept 
on moulding Betty morning, noon, and night, until 
Betty was almost beside herself. It was in this state 
that after three weeks she received a short scrawl 
from L'Estrange. " This is only a line to tell you 
that we have got our orders for Danford, and good- 
ness only knows what will happen to us after that. 
Danford will find me. I am haunted by a horrible 
feeling that you are in deadly trouble, but you have 
never let me know or hear a word. You told me 
not to write to you, and I do so now in fear and 
trembling lest I get you into trouble. I shall not 
write again, my darling, but you know now where 
to find me. Good-bye, God bless you." 

So he was gone — gone. There was no chance of 
his coming again and meeting her in " the South 
of France." There was nothing between her and 
Johnson Galbraith now; and her mother had told 
her that she must give him an answer in three days' 
time, and that the answer must be Yes. The situa- 
tion was horrible ; she could not, would not face it. 
" You know now where to find me," was the one 
line of her lover's letter which came again and again 
to her mind. And out of this came the resolve. She 
would go to him. He would take care of her. With 
him she would be safe. 
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She turned out her money. Yes, she had enough 
left of her visit to the Verekers to pay for her jour- 
ney. She would leave no clue behind her, no foolish 
incriminating farewell letter — she would just go. 

She went down to the reading-room in St. Mary 
Street. Yes, two hours and seventeen minutes to 
Blankhampton ; a wait there of fifty-five minutes, 
then train to Danford, or rather, a train that gets 
to London at five past four, an hour and a-half to 
Danford, getting there at ten to seven. It was early 
but safe. No one would be about. It was a des- 
perate move, but — but her mother and Mr. Galbraith 
had made it necessary, even imperative. And so 
Betty Garnett shut the railway guide and went home 
full of a great resolve — she would run away. 



CHAPTER III 

TO BE CAST IN A NEW MOULD 

With Betty Garnett, perhaps because she was so 
very young, to think was to act. Having once made 
up her mind that she would stay no longer to be 
moulded to the form required by the Reverend 
Johnson Galbraith, she set about her simple prepa- 
rations for showing a clean pair of heels with 
deadly earnestness. 

She found that the last train to Blankhampton 
left Rockborough Station at ten minutes past ten 
o'clock. So if her mother went to bed at her usual 
time, that is to say, at about half-past nine — for 
Mrs. Garnett approved of the early to bed early to 
rise principle, considering late use of coal and gas 
and candles nothing short of sinful in poor people 
— she would have time to fly up to her room, lock 
the door, and slip out of the house before Mary 
Anne should carry the key of the back door to her 
mother's bedroom, which she did every night of her 
life with considerable ceremony. Then her absence 
would remain unnoticed until long after she should 
have reached the town of Danford where she would 
find L' Estrange. 

It is hard to tell how the girl sat through that 
30 
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evening, with her hands all of a tremble, her head 
on fire, and her heart like ice, but determined and 
undaunted. She did her usual amount of tread- 
mill on the piano, making many mistakes in the 
Andante which was intended to be so useful one 
day to her reverend admirer. 

" Really, Betty," said Mrs. Garnett, " your fin- 
gers seem all thumbs to-night. It's no use your 
going on playing. Shut the piano and get on with 
that afternoon tea-cloth. You cannot have too 
many of such things, and I don't suppose they have 
any embroidered ones at Great Overstanding, being 
a bachelor establishment up to now." 

It was part of Mrs. Garnett's system of mould- 
ing to always speak of Great Overstanding with an 
air of proprietorship, as if it was the natural desti- 
nation of Betty's handiwork. For the first time 
Betty did not resent it. On the contrary, she smiled 
slyly to think how cleverly and neatly she was going 
to cut off all chance of her ever reigning as the 
mistress of Great Overstanding. Mrs. Garnett 
caught just the tail of the smile and her heart 
rejoiced to think that Betty was coming round, 
that she would see reason at last, that after all her 
anxiety and sickening fear that she might throw 
away her best chance in life, Betty had not over- 
looked the worldly advantages which a marriage 
with Mr. Galbraith would bring her. So she sat 
and stitched, and chatted pleasantly of the differ- 
ence that the future would bring, of the dulness and 
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narrowness of Rockborough, to all of which Betty 
dutifully answered " Yes, mother," and " No, 
mother," as occasion demanded, and meantime 
stitched at the table-cloth which she knew she would 
never finish, keeping the while an anxious eye on 
the hideous gilt clock on the chimney-shelf. 

At last nine strokes rang out. " Dear me, it's nine 
o'clock," said Mrs. Garnett, in a tone of surprise. 

But she did not put away her work, and slowly, 
ever so slowly, another quarter of an hour went by. 
Then Betty put down the table-cloth and rubbed her 
eyes. Mrs. Garnett saw the action. 

" You'd better not sew any more to-night," she 
said, " put it away. It won't do to spoil your bright 
eyes. I should get into trouble if I allowed that." 

Betty cast a look of fury and disgust across the 
round table, but Mrs. Garnett was looking down at 
her own work and missed it. However, she folded 
the cloth neatly up and put it away, as her heart told 
her — for ever. 

" Come, let us go to bed," exclaimed her mother, 
"it's close on half-past nine. Tell Mary Anne I 
am going upstairs." 

Betty went out of the room obediently. " Mary 
Anne," she said, going into the kitchen, " my 
mother is going to bed. Oh, Mary Anne, do run 
up and fetch me my hot-water bottle, I forgot to 
bring it down." 

Mary Anne went willing enough, for Betty did 
not often ask any extra services of her, and she was 
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genuinely attached to her. The moment she had 
' left the kitchen Betty caught up the key of the back 
door from where it lay beside the modest plate- 
basket, and, slipping into the back kitchen, turned 
the lock and replaced the key just as Mary Anne's 
footsteps sounded again on the steep and narrow 
little stairs. 

" Thank you so much, Mary Anne," said Betty. 
" I'm so tired to-night. I'll fill it, thanks. Yes, 
take the key with you." 

" I'd * well-nigh forgot it, Miss Betty," remarked 
the little maid, turning with a jug of hot water in 
her hand and the plate-basket on her arm. 

" I don't suppose Bogle-Bo would get us if you 
did," said Betty, holding her hot- water bottle under 
the boiler tap. " Good-night." 

" Good-night, Miss Betty," said Mary Anne. 

A couple of minutes later Betty, armed with her 
hot-water bottle, marched into her mother's room* 

" Good-night, mother," said she; and it must be 
owned that she felt at that moment that there was 
more than a touch of Judas about her. 

Good-night, little bride," said Mrs. Garnett. 

Get all the beauty sleep you can." 

Betty walked out of the room without another 
word — the moment of irresolution was gone for 
ever, the softness died out of her heart — she was 
once more as hard, and determined, and inflexible 
as she had been earlier in the day. 

Her preparations were soon complete. Her 

3 
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gown was of rough, blue serge, her bodice one 
of dark red silky material. She slipped on a thick 
winter coat of dark blue cloth, took her long frieze 
cloak and a black hat and thick veil, and with a 
tiny bag containing a few simple toilet necessaries, 
a couple of clean collars, and half a dozen clean 
handkerchiefs, her purse, and her gloves, she de- 
scended the stairs. The house was already in dark- 
ness. She slipped stealthily down the short flight 
of steps, and when she reached the kitchen put all 
her things together on a chair, sought for her thick 
winter boots, and set them near, then went boldly 
upstairs again, put out her light, and shut her bed- 
room door with a bang sufficient to let everyone 
know what she was doing, and turned the key 
noisily in the lock, hastily withdrawing it so that 
the one sound should cover the other. Then she 
stood in the shadow against the wall and waited. 
No unusual sound broke the ordinary silence of 
the house. She heard her mother pour some water 
in the wash-basin. She was evidently going to wash 
her hands before getting into bed. She always 
cleaned her teeth, too, after washing her hands, so 
Betty waited a minute so as to descend the stairs 
while Mrs. Garnett's hearing was thus impeded. At 
the foot of the stairs she stood still for a few sec- 
onds, her shoes in her hand. Then, as no sound 
but that of her own loudly beating heart came to 
her, she passed swiftly into the kitchen, pushing the 
door gently to behind her. There was still a faint 
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gleam of light from the open fire and Betty quickly 
put on her boots, thrusting her slippers into her 
bag, put on her coat, hat, veil, and then the dark 
cloak over all. Then she crept to the door of the 
back kitchen and softly opened it. The sharp night 
air blew upon her face, and the household cat, who 
had been prowling outside, came running to rub 
against her. In her haste she still was sufficiently 
collected to push the animal into the house and to 
close the door firmly. Then she stood still again to 
listen. No, there was not a sound within doors, 
only there came faintly borne upon the night air, 
for the wind was blowing sharply in an opposite 
direction, the sound of the parish clock striking the 
four quarters and then the ten stroke of the hour. 

As Betty Garnett heard it she stole softly down 
the garden path, and the next moment was scurry- 
ing at full speed down the deserted road. 

She reached the station just as the train sped 
round the curve by the signal-box. She went up to 
the ticket-office, demanding a third-class ticket to 
Blankhampton, offering a sovereign in payment. 
The clerk gave the ticket and dealt out the change 
which Betty swept without counting into her purse. 
Then just as the train slowed up she dashed along 
the platform towards the end of the train where 
she knew she would find the third-class carriages. 
She did not wait or hang about; she dashed at the 
first empty compartment she saw and jumped in, 
and as the train started again she, knowing that her 
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thick veil would protect her, looked eagerly out. 
There were only three persons on the platform — the 
Archdeacon, evidently returning from some duty, 
accompanied by his daughter Miriam, and the old 
porter, who was insisting on relieving him of his 
little bag. Without doubt no one had seen or noticed 
her, and she was safe for the next nine or ten hours, 
and able to win her freedom beyond all possibility 
of being thwarted. 

She pulled up the window and looked round. 
After all, it was dreadfully flat escaping like this 
in a dirty, evil-smelling third-class carriage. It was 
cold, too, and the wretched lamp overhead hardly 
gave any light. If she had possessed papers she 
could not have read them. 

The train sped on through the night, and Betty 
shivered in her thick clothing. Her feet were cold, 
and it was a train which stopped at every petty 
station on the line. Two stations from Rockbor- 
ough the door was flung open and three men got 
in. They had all been drinking, and two of them 
had dirty clay pipes in their mouths. Betty was too 
sick and frightened to object, and at the next station 
when an official came and asked for tickets he told 
them civilly that it was not a smoking carriage, and 
that they must put their pipes out. 

" All right, mister," they cried, with one accord, 
and then the train glided on again. 

" You've no objection .to our smoking, 'ave you, 
miss ?" remarked the most sober one of the smokers. 
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Betty shook her head. " Don't mind me," she said. 

"Thank ye, miss/' he said, and then all began 
to talk in a half-drunken, maudlin kind of way 
about poor chaps and their bits of comfort, and to 
extol her as a real lady, who didn't want to make 
herself disagreeable to honest working-men, who 
had no notion of upsetting anyone. 

I have said that Betty was sick with fright, but 
that in no sense conveys the absolute terror which 
possessed her during their conversation. She had 
all a timid woman's horror of drunken people ; and 
to feel that she was locked into a carriage — on one 
side, at all events — with these horrible, low, familiar 
wretches, all what is called commonly " in drink," 
was simply overwhelming — it was paralysing, no 
less. Twice, when the train stopped at ill-lighted, 
almost deserted stations, she tried to get out to 
change her carriage, but the fear of being seen and 
recognised, the miserable weakness of her shaking 
knees, and the dread of being left stranded, because 
of not being able to get quickly into another car- 
riage, each time deterred her from making the 
attempt until it was too late, and the train was 
moving on again. So the two hours passed by, 
and at last, to her intense relief, the train glided into 
the big station at Blankhampton. 

To Betty it seemed as if the great platform, with 
its long, double row of electric lights, was brighter 
even than noonday. There were, quite a number of 
people standing about, and she hesitated before 
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emerging from the shelter of the carriage in which 
she had suffered such agonies of terror and dismay. 

However, no choice was possible, so she got out 
of the carriage and walked along the platform to 
the ticket-office, or rather to the long row of ticket- 
offices which stood just within the main entrance. 
Here she found, to her dismay, that she could not 
get her ticket for London until the office was opened 
ten minutes before the arrival of the mail which 
would carry her to London. 

" Fifty minutes to wait," he ended, with a glance 
at the big clock. 

So Betty turned away, and wandered discon- 
solately off to the waiting-room. There she found 
a huge fire and a pleasant person in charge. 

She drew a chair near to the fire and warmed her 
chilled feet, and tried to forget the horrid smell of 
stale tobacco and beer, which still hung about her 
garments. A good many people came and went, 
and several times porters and other officials came 
in and talked in under-tones with the pleasant per- 
son, and more than once Betty wondered if they 
were talking about her, and whether her mother 
had discovered her flight, and had already set the 
authorities on her track. 

But the fifty minutes crept slowly by. Nobody 
took notice of Betty by more than a glance ; and at 
last she found herself once more at the ticket-office 
tapping impatiently with another sovereign for the 
clerk to give her a third-class ticket to London. 
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" Thirteen and a penny," said he, dumping the 
ticket down on the desk. " Fourteen, and five's 
twenty." 

Betty moved off thankfully enough. So far, so 
good. She determined that she would not get into 
a perfectly empty carriage this time, but would 
choose some respectable-looking woman for com- 
pany. Yet she did not want to loiter about waiting 
until the carriages should be filled. Then it oc- 
curred to her that she might go down the row of 
carriages and look at the wraps and things that the 
travellers had left behind, for almost everyone had 
hurriedly turned out on the chance of getting re- 
freshments. Ah, that looked like the belongings of 
a decent woman — a bonnet-box of tin, with the 
initials of its owner neatly painted on the top, a 
dark rug, a cushion, and a neat little basket. On 
the seat opposite was another rug and a thick shawl, 
an umbrella, and a couple of books. The other two 
corner seats were empty, and Betty got in and took 
one with trembling diffidence. Fortunately, poor 
child, like many persons who have travelled very 
little, it had been carefully instilled into her that 
when taking a journey, one should always sit with 
one's back to the engine, otherwise she might have 
innocently enough have chosen the other corner, and 
so have exposed herself to open windows and other 
discomforts, and, worst of all, she, might have had 
to spend the next three hours and a half in the 
company of a person who knew her perfectly well. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE UNEXPECTED ALWAYS HAPPENS 

It was pretty much of a shock to Betty when she 
saw one of the young Verekers coming along the 
platform evidently in search of some particular seat 
or person. The porter who was carrying his bag 
and rugs stopped short at the door of the compart- 
ment in which Betty sat. 

" Here's a corner seat, Mr. Jack," he said. Evi- 
dently he knew him well. 

" Oh, I must have a smoking," responded Jack 
Vereker, "or, at least, a corner seat, back to the 
engine. Find me a smoking, or a carriage without 
ladies, Jones." 

The pair passed on, and Betty breathed again. 
Then in less than two minutes Jack Vereker came 
back again, talking familiarly with another passen- 
ger. They stopped at the door of Betty's carriage 
again, and she heard him say, with a laugh : 

" Oh, I always go third. I call travelling first- 
class absolute waste of money. By Jove! I'd go 
fourth, if there was one. Well, good-bye for the 
present, old chap. See you at the other end." 

The two scurried off to their respective classes 

and disappeared, and then the two occupants of the 
40 
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seats at the other end of the carriage came run- 
ning back to take their places, the door was banged, 
a flag waved, and the train was off on its way 
again. 

The two ladies were evidently travelling together. 
Betty heard one say that the soup was good but too 
hot, and the other declared that she had gobbled 
down her chicken in such haste that she knew she 
should have indigestion for the rest of the night. 
" But I always feel satisfied when I have left Blank- 
hampton behind me," she declared, " because then 
the worst half of the journey is over." 

So they had come from the Far North. Betty 
put up her thick veil with a sigh of relief. Posi- 
tively she felt quite dazzled by the light now that 
the protecting lace was lifted. 

Her travelling companions did not take any no- 
tice of her, but each one settled herself down to 
sleep as soon as possible. Betty did not, could not 
sleep, and turning her face towards the window 
in her corner, occupied herself by watching them, 
her thoughts at the same time being busily occu- 
pied in going over the pros and cons of the situa- 
tion. 

The great question was, Would they find out her 
flight before morning? If they did not do so, the 
way was safe, and it would be well-nigh impossible 
to trace her. No one had taken the smallest notice 
of her, she had been fortunate enough to escape 
running against the Archdeacon, and that only by 
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the purest good luck, and she had been equally fortu- 
nate in not being seen by Jack Vereker, who was 
actually in the same train with her at that moment. 
If only she were careful, she could easily avoid him 
at the other end, as he would certainly have his 
attention taken up with his luggage and his friend 
who had gone first-class. 

And then, when she had got across London and 
was right off the home track, there was not much 
chance of coming across anyone who knew her. 
And once at Danford, she would be safe with 
L'Estrange; he would know what to do for the 
best; he would know how to protect her against 
the unwelcome attentions of Mr. Galbraith; with 
him she would be safe. 

The journey to London seemed interminable. 
You see, she had nothing which would enable her 
to break the journey. She had nothing to read, 
nothing to eat, nothing to drink. She could not 
sleep, and so every minute seemed like five. 

Still, the longest journey comes to an end in time, 
and the mail that night was not half-a-minute late 
when she steamed into King's Cross Station. There 
was the usual bustle and rush, and Betty could have 
put out her hand at the luggage-barrier and patted 
Jack Vereker on the shoulder. As it was, however, 
she scudded past him, and got into the first hansom 
cab that was free. She gave the driver the order for 
Euston Station, and sank back trembling yet full of 
relief. She has escaped one more danger, she was 
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one more stage on her journey towards freedom 
from persecution. 

She had close upon an hour during which she 
had to get from King's Cross to Euston. Being 
early morning, the streets were clear and traffic 
wholly unimpeded, so that by the time she ap- 
proached the great gates of Euston — which looked 
to her inexperienced eyes exactly like a prison — 
she saw that another tedious wait lay before her. 

It was not a very long time, but the morning was 
still very much like night, for she could see nothing 
but the great frowning gates with their groups of 
gas-lights, and on either hand stretches of space 
painfully like the prison-yard which she had once 
seen during a visit to Blankhampton. 

Inside the station she took heart of grace, and 
having found the ladies' room, she ventured to ask 
the attendant if she might wash her face and hands. 

"You've come a long journey, maybe?" re- 
marked the woman, who had noticed the deathly 
pallor of her face and the general weariness of her 
aspect. 

" Rather a long journey," said Betty; " but I do 
feel so dirty." 

The woman was kind and gave Betty some hot 
water out of her kettle and a clean towel and the 
other necessaries for making a modest toilette. 
Betty, however, only took the towel and soap, using 
her own comb and brush. 

" I feel ever so much better," she said, brightly. 
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" And you look it," rejoined the attendant. 

Betty half-hesitatingly put a shilling into the 
ready hand beside her. " I'm so much obliged to 
you," she said, simply. 

" Nay," said the woman, " there's no obligation, 
miss. Excuse me saying so, but if I was you Fd 
go and get a good cup of coffee in the refreshment- 
room and something to eat with it." 

" Yes, thank you, I will," replied Betty, suddenly 
becoming aware of the fact that she was sickeningly 
hungry and even faint. 

" You'll find it just round there. They make 
splendid coffee. I have a cup myself every morn- 
ing, though I must say their tea's filthy. But then 
I'm particular about my tea; it's my one comfort, 
and I like my own partic'lar canister, yes I do. Fve 
'eard ladies come in 'ere and praise the refreshment- 
room tea up to the nines, so there's naught to be 
said for it. But my advice at this time o' night is 
— coffee." 

" Coffee Fll have," said Betty. She was begin- 
ning to feel as gay as a bird. Was she not now close 
to those faithful arms which would protect her for 
ever from all such marauders as Johnson Galbraith, 
with his fat Vicarage, his large private means, his 
fair (otherwise corpulent) presence, and his string 
of adoring ladies ? Was she not with every minute 
getting nearer to that faithful heart which beat for 
her and for her alone? Yes, yes, yes, and with him 
meant freedom and safety. 



<< 
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She walked quite boldly into the refreshment- 
room and ordered her coffee. 

" Would you like anything ^with it ?" asked the 
barmaid, who was not quite as haughty as her kind 
usually are. Perhaps as there were no young men 
hanging about she had time to notice the girl's 
young face and pitifully lonely air. 
What can I have?" asked Betty. 
Hot roll and butter. They're just in. Or a 
sandwich." 

" Roll and butter, if you please," said Betty, 
humbly. 

The damsel was unusually affable, and Betty felt, 
in a dim kind of way, that her affability really was 
a condescension, and spoke accordingly. 

" All right. Would you like to sit there by the 
fire ? You look cold," said the young lady. 

" It is cold travelling at night," admitted Betty. 

The tall girl smiled down upon her, thinking, 
if the truth be told, that she looked a very young 
and fragile creature, and might possibly be running 
away from school. 

" Perhaps you won't be long before you get home 
now," she remarked. 

" A very short time now," said Betty, her solemn 

eyes lighting up and her face irradiated by a bril- 

« 

liant smile. 

" I see. Well, sit over there and get warm. I'll 
bring you your things," said the barmaid. 

It was no part of her duty to carry cups of coffee 
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and hot rolls to the other side of the high counter, 
but she was a good girl, and of a sympathetic 
nature, and during the rest of her spell she felt a 
pleasant consciousness of having done a good action, 
of having helped a sister frailer and more timid by 
nature than herself. 

Betty meanwhile, wholly unconscious of the mag- 
nitude of the favour which had been shown to her, 
sat herself down at the little marble-topped table 
which stood at the corner of the great fireplace, and 
attacked the coffee and hot rolls with a good will 
and excellent appetite. She felt quite comfortable 
about herself and the independent action she had 
taken, not only comfortable, but even distinctly 
justified to herself. After all, her mother would 
only be upset for a little time, and if she had not 
actually driven her to it, she would never, no never, 
have dreamt of taking a step so decided, of carving 
out her own way in life without reference to her 
natural protector and guardian. 

" How could she want me to marry Mr. Gal- 
braith," her thoughts ran on, " so fat and pursy, 
so pompous and so horribly well satisfied with 
himself. It's not as if I were six-and-twenty" — 
six-and-twenty seemed quite old to Betty — " then 
I might have been glad enough to be the mistress 
of Great Overstanding Vicarage — and Mr. Gal- 
braith. But me, not yet seventeen, how could 
mother seriously think of it?" 

Then her thoughts went naturally enough to that 
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other one. Victor L'Estrange. Victor! How 
rightly he was named, for he was her victor, and 
she would be his willing slave. How different he 
was ! How he had wooed her, and had it not been 
that he was in a mess, yes, that was how he had put 
it, he would have asked her mother's consent ever 
so long ago. Perhaps when he had got over his 
first astonishment at her coming he would even then 
not be able to declare her as his before all the world. 
Perhaps he would ask her to be married in secret 
until he was free of what he had called " a mess." 
Well, she would not mind that. She would write 
to her mother and she would tell her that she was 
safe and happy, that she need not worry or trouble 
about her at all, and she would wind up the letter 
with a pathetic little appeal which already stood out 
quite plainly in her mind's eye. " You have found 
me a great worry, I know, dear mother," she would 
say ; " but perhaps we did not quite understand 
each other. Bear with me a little longer. It will 
only be for a short time, and then everything will 
be explained and set straight. Dear mother, if I 
have seemed bad and undutiful, I ask you to forgive 
me ; and believe that I am now, as ever, your loving 
Betty." 

Surely such a letter as that would touch her 
mother's heart and make her feel that poor, care- 
less, impatient, shiftless Betty had something in her 
of good after all. Surely — oh, what a gust of cold 
air, for the door had opened and two men came in. 
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They closed the door again and came to the fire 
where they stood warming themselves after shout- 
ing : " Two cups of coffee, miss," to the young lady 
behind the bar. 

Stinging cold," said one. 
Oh, beastly. I hate having to catch this early 
train, but it's the only way to get back by night, 
and that's a saving, and my old woman likes it 
better." 

" Coffee," said the young lady. 

The last speaker went and fetched the two cups. 
" No rolls, thanks," he said, putting a coin on the 
counter: Then he carried the cups to the fire. " One 
likes to stick down to the fire," he remarked to his 
friend, " on a bitter morning like this." 

" Yes. By the bye, is there any fresh news ?" 

" Not that I know. Things are very groggy all 
round. I believe it'll be a sharp business." 

" I shouldn't wonder ! Of course, it had to come; 
but it plays the very deuce and all with the book 
trade." 

" I daresay it does. I don't know that it affects 
woollens much. Books are more of a luxury than 
woollens." 

" Yes, and people study the newspapers more 
than at ordinary times." 

Betty listened to their scraps of conversation idly, 
never dreaming what they meant. Evidently they 
were talking of some sort of business — she vaguely 
wondered what. 
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Having finished her coffee and rolls she went and 
paid for them and bade her friend at the bar good- 
morning. Then she went and took her ticket, and 
having found her train, secured a comfortable cor- 
ner-seat. She had still about ten minutes to wait, 
but this being the last wait she no longer felt im- 
patient. Two young women got in at the last min- 
ute, jumping in, indeed, as the train was starting. 

These were not ladies, so Betty decided at once. 
They were over-dressed and loud, with too much 
fur on their coats, too many feathers in their hats, 
much too much fringe over their eyes, and far too 
much bun at the backs of their heads. 

" My!" gasped one, rubbing her shins, " but that 
was a near shave, Polly." 

" Yes, it was," returned Polly ; " but I was de- 
termined that I'd see the last of 'em if I could. I 
wonder if we shall be in time as it is ?" 

"Oh, yes. If we're not, we can't help it," said 
the other. 

They talked hard on very commonplace subjects 
all the way down to Danford, taking no more no- 
tice of solemn Betty in her corner than if she had 
been a dressmaker's dummy. As the train slowed up 
to the Danford platform one of them let down the 
window and thrust her head out. " Good Heavens, 
Polly," she exclaimed, as they stopped, " we are 
too late. They are on the other platform all drawn 
up in line, and half of 'em are in the carriages 
already." 

4 
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" Don't say we're too late for a last word," cried 
Polly. 

" They'll never let us on to that platform." 

A sudden fear shot through Betty's heart. " Ex- 
cuse me," she said, "but what is happening? Is 
something unusual going on?" 

"Rather," said the girl called Polly, speaking 
kindly enough. " The White Horse are ordered off 
to Egypt, and the Soudan, and Heaven knows what 
else, at twenty-four hours' notice. Me and my 
friend came down to see the last of 'em and wish 
'em good luck and all the rest. I doubt we're just 
too late." 

Are they all going?" faltered Betty. 
All! why, of course. They don't send half a 
regiment on active service. They'll only leave the 
invalids. Look, there they are, across there." 

And Betty, looking where the girl pointed, saw 
the familiar uniforms drawn up in long lines on the 
other side of the station, and standing one of a 
group of officers the man she had come so far to 
find, Victor L'Estrange. 



<< 
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CHAPTER V 

OFF TO THE FRONT 

When Betty Garnett looked across the gas-lit 
railway platform and saw the white facings of 
Victor L'Estrange's regiment drawn up on the 
other side of the double line of rails, her very heart 
seemed to turn to water within her. She had taken 
a definite step, she had turned her back on her 
mother and her home, she had burnt her boats be- 
hind her, she had cast her whole life on a single 
throw of the dice, and they had turned up — blank! 
Here was she two hundred and sixty miles from 
home, at the spot where she had counted as a cer- 
tainty on finding L'Estrange, and here was L'Es- 
trange on the very point of going off to active ser- 
vice, on the very point of making a much longer 
journey from which he might never return. It was 
even doubtful whether she would be able to get near 
enough to wave adieu to him. 

All these thoughts flashed through her mind as 
the train was slowing up alongside of the platform. 

She turned to the girl who had come down from 
London, and who had been the one to give her an 
explanation of what was happening in Danford 
Station. 

Si 
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" Will they let anyone speak to them, do you 
think?" she asked. 

" I don't think so. We're just too late, as a mat- 
ter of fact," the girl, Polly, replied. " If we'd been 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour earlier, we could 
have stood at the door and seen 'em file in. As it 
is, I don't suppose we can get where we can wave 
a handkerchief to them." 

Betty gave vent to a great sigh, and the girl 
looked at her sharply. " Do you know any of 'em?" 
she asked. 

Oh, yes, I do." 

Well, you come along with us. Me and my 
friend mean to get as near as we can. Keep close 
to us, and we'll try to get a last word." 

Betty thanked her gratefully, and followed the 
two girls quickly as they jumped out of the car- 
riage, and ran along the platform. Polly, indeed, 
would have jumped down on to the permanent- way 
and scaled the platform on the opposite side, the 
platform on which they — the soldiers — were as- 
sembled, but a porter, divining her intention, caught 
her roughly by the arm and prevented her from 
accomplishing this particular end. 

" Come, young woman, none of that !" he ex- 
claimed, brusquely. " The public ain't allowed on 
that there platform ; so don't you try that on, if you 
please." 

"Oh, porter, do let us go past," she pleaded. 
" I've come down to say a last word to a 
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friend. I may never see him again. Do let us 
step over." 

" I durstn't do it, miss," said he, somewhat mol- 
lified by her pleading tone. " Orders is imperative 
on the point. It's not a ha'porth o' use asking me. 
But, see 'ere : go you out o' that there door" — point- 
ing to the ordinary exit — " and go along to the 
left, and you'll see a little narrer lane a-tween two 
wooden railings. It'll take you up there just past 
the up-platform, and from there, if it ain't choke-full 
already, you'll get a last look of the men on that side 
of the carriages at all events." 

" Oh, thank you kindly ; you're a good fellow," 
said Polly. " Now, Annie, and you, little miss, 
come along, let's run for it." 

They found the little lane easily enough, and 
sped along it lest they should find every place at 
the rails occupied. A good many people were 
clinging to the places they had taken up, but there 
was nothing like a crowd. For one thing, nobody 
who was not personally interested in the men would 
trouble to see them off at such an unearthly hour on 
a winter's morning, and the regiment had been such 
a very short time in Danford that very few friend- 
ships had been made by any grade. Those who had 
found their way there were, almost without excep- 
tion, strangers to Danford, friends and relations 
who had come down from town the previous even- 
ing to get a last word and look with those who 
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were going where they had a very likely chance of 
stopping for ever. 

Oddly enough, only a few of the wives and chil- 
dren were there. The reason was that, having been 
hurried away from Blankhampton, with more than 
a chance of being immediately sent to Egypt, the 
married women and children had been left in pos- 
session of their quarters at Blankhampton Bar- 
racks, and the women not on the strength had 
been earnestly advised by the officers of the regi- 
ment to husband their resources by remaining where 
they were. A few of the last married ones, one or 
two who were better off, and several sergeants' 
wives were all that represented the usual crowd of 
weepers and wailers, which is the almost necessary 
accompaniment of a regiment's departure for for- 
eign or active service. 

The three girls so strangely different in class and 
yet so alike in their object, sped along the narrow 
lane and soon found themselves like all the others, 
hanging on to the paling just above the end of the 
platform. Betty found herself standing next to a 
tall dark girl, very well dressed and evidently a 
person of some position. " It's an awful shame," 
she burst out, in a clear, ringing voice, " that we 
were not let on to the platform to see the last of 
them." 

" Victor said it was out of the question," said 
another voice, further down the paling. 

Betty pricked up her ears at the word Victor, and 
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looked eagerly to see the rest of the party. The 
last speaker was a lady a little beyond the middle 
age, richly dressed, very good-looking; with her 
were three girls, two dressed alike in plain tailor- 
made garments, such as made Betty's mouth water, 
with handsome furs about their shoulders. The 
third girl was tall too, tall and chill and very pale. 
Betty did not know what relation the four might 
be to each other, but she felt by some strange and 
curious instinct that the pale-faced girl was not kin 
with the other three. 

" Mrs. Gilroy is there," fumed the girl next to 
Betty. " Why should she be in there and we out 
here?" 

" My dear," said the elder lady, " she is the 
Colonel's wife." 

"Well, you are Victor's mother?" retorted 
Betty's neighbour. 

" Well, dear, they would not let us in, so it's no 
good grumbling about it. I don't suppose the others 
like having Mrs. Gilroy with them." 

" I think she is going with them," said the fair 
girl. 

"Do you? Why? Oh, yes. She's getting into 
the carriage now. Do you see her, mother? In 
that third carriage from the end." 

" Depend upon it she is going down to see them 
embark," said the elder lady. 

" We might have done that instead of tearing 
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away down here," said the girl next to Betty, 
vexedly. 

" Oh, my dear Gwen, it wouldn't have been any 
easier," rejoined the mother, " and Victor would 
have hated it. You know how Victor hates a scene. 
It would have been most embarrassing for Joy too, 
all the others knowing that she is engaged to Vic- 
tor." 

" Oh, I should have hated it," said the pale girl 
whom they called Joy. 

Betty wondered in a dazed kind of way if an- 
other officer in the regiment was called Victor, by 
the same name as L'Estrange. She glanced aside 
at this girl, who was also engaged to a Victor, and 
thought how little she seemed to mind his going. 
Doubtless he was not like her Victor — no two men 
could be quite as charming. 

" Do you see your friend?" asked Polly, breaking 
in upon her thoughts. 

Yes, I see him," said Betty. 
It's more than I do my friend," said the girl, 
staring eagerly at the platform now almost empty 
again. " Do you see Jim, Annie?" 

" Not now ; he's got into the seventh carriage 
from the end. Ah! we shall never see 'em again, 
Polly. Poor lads, it's all over with 'em now." 

" Oh, don't say that," called out the girl on 
Betty's left hand. " We are like you, come to see 
the last of them, but we oughtn't to look on the 
dark side, it might bring them bad luck." 
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" God knows, I don't want to do that, miss," said 
Annie, with something like a sob in her throat. 

" None of us want that, no matter what they 
may be to us personally," said Gwen, in her clear, 
ringing voice. Then she turned and scanned the 
platform again. " I believe they're just going now, 
mother," she said. " I don't think Victor can see 
you. You see he is looking out of the light into 
the shadow." 

She looked eagerly for a moment, then snatched 
a handkerchief out of her breast. " Victor," she 
called, waving it high above her head. 

There was a moment's silence, a hesitation among 
the little group of officers still standing upon the 
platform, then L'Estrange turned and came hasten- 
ing down the low enbankment towards them. 

" Mother, darling, good-bye. God bless you," he 
cried, straining her to his heart. " Good-bye, dar- 
ling, good-bye. Effie, wish me good luck, old girl, 
and take care of the mother. Good-bye, Joy, dear 
girl — it was good of you to come down and see 
the last of me. Gwen," his voice had dropped a 
little now that he was quite close to Betty as she 
stood hanging on to the paling with ghastly face 
and bloodless lips, " I shall never get back alive 
out of this. Something tells me so. I trust her to 
you, remember. God bless you, old girl, we've been 
the best of chums— — My God, what's that ?" 

The exclamation broke from him almost in a 
shout, for he had caught just one glimpse of Betty's 
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stricken face ere she sank down by the paling in a 
dead faint. 

" L'Estrange ! L'Estrange !" someone called from 
the platform. 

"I must go, but what does this mean?" L'Es- 
trange cried. 

" It's nothing, sir," answered Polly. " It's only 
a young lady as came down with us from London 
to see the last of a friend. It's been too much for 
her, poor thing. Don't you trouble. I'll look after 
her." 

"L'Estrange! L'Estrange," came the warning 
cry again. 

" Coming," he shouted back. " Good-bye. 
Good-bye." Then he rushed back again, and in 
less than two minutes the train had started on her 
way. 

When Betty came to herself again the winter day 
was just breaking through the darkness of night, 
the platform was empty, the line deserted, the crowd 
gone — only five women were around her, two of 
them endeavouring to bring her to her senses again, 
and the other three looking on. " Better now?" 
said Gwen L'Estrange, who was supporting her 
head upon her arm. 

Betty struggled up. " Oh, yes, thank you. It 
was very stupid of me to tumble over like that. I 
never did such a thing in all my life before. I 
can't think what possessed me." 

" We have nothing to give you here, poor child," 
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said Mrs. L'Estrange, kindly. " I wonder if we 
could go to the refreshment-room and get a little 
brandy. Is it open, do you think?" She spoke in 
a helpless, appealing kind of way, as a woman does 
who is not in the habit of providing for herself on 
emergency. 

" I don't want brandy, thank you very much," 
said Betty. " It wouldn't help me a bit. Thank 
you very much for your kindness." 

She turned away, but Gwen L' Estrange caught 
her hand. " You look so ill," she said, pitifully. 

" Please don't trouble about me," said Betty. 
Then a bright thought struck her. " I am sure 
these kind young ladies will look after me till they 
go back to London." 

Yes — yes — we will, dear," put in Polly, eagerly. 
It's very kind of you, miss, but we'll take care 
of her till we're back in town, and if she should 
feel faint, we'll go right home with her. It's right 
kind of you to be so feeling, for we're not quite the 
same as you." 

Mrs. L'Estrange smiled. It was a very wan 
smile, painfully near to tears. " I have come down 
to say good-bye to my only son," she said in a 
shaking voice, " with my two daughters and my 
son's wife, who is to be. My heart is very sore and 
I can feel for others." 

The ready tears welled up in Polly's haggard 
eyes. " God bless you and bring your son safe 
back again," she said, " if only for your sake, for 
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you're a good woman," and then she dashed her 
hands across her eyes and put her hand under 
Betty's arm. " If there was more like you there 
wouldn't be so many like us." 

She turned resolutely away, drawing Betty with 
her, the other girl from London followed walking 
as one who is blinded with tears. 

Mrs. L'Estrange stood looking after them. 
" Gwen," she said, " that little girl is a lady. 
How comes she to be with those two?" 

" Accident, I think," answered Gwen. " And 
she's hard hit too, poor little soul. Fancy dropping 
down in a dreadful faint like that. I could almost 
have thought she knew Victor." 

" Oh, no. He called out because he was so 
startled to see her drop so suddenly," said Mrs. 
L'Estrange. " Well now, let us go back to the hotel 
and try to get some breakfast, Joy, my dear girl. 
I'm so thankful you were brave enough to keep up 
till Victor was gone. It would have upset him more 
than anything if any of us, and especially you, had 
given way." 

" Oh, Mrs. L'Estrange," cried the pale girl. 
" Oh, Mrs. L'Estrange, he will never come back, 
never, never. I know it. I feel it." 

She broke down then and bent over the paling 
sobbing as if her heart would break. " I have seen 
the last of him — it is all over." 

" Others are with us," said Mrs. L'Estrange, try- 
ing hard to be very cool and collected. " Think of 
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me, if you had dropped down like that poor little 
girl. I am so thankful you kept up before him. It 
is natural that you should be overcome now it is all 
over." 

" It is all over. All over," said Joy, in a tone of 
firmest conviction. 



CHAPTER VI 

FACE TO FACE WITH FAILURE 

Two minutes after she had parted from L'Es- 
trange's mother and sister, Betty found herself 
hurrying away from the station along the road 
which led into the town of Danford. " Where are 
we going?" she asked, faintly. 

"To get a good breakfast," responded Polly, 
promptly. " They're gone, poor fellows, and 
whether we see any of them again or not, we shall 
do no good by lying down in the gutter and dying 
of sheer hunger." 

Betty could not pretend that she was not abso- 
lutely sick and faint with hunger, to say nothing of 
the fatigue through which she had gone, and the 
overwhelming disappointment that had met her at 
the end of her journey. She was too young and too 
thoroughly inexperienced to recognise the exact 
status, or I might say want of social status, enjoyed 
by the two girls who had befriended her, and she 
was more anxious to get out of the way of L'Es- 
trange's mother and sisters, to say nothing of the 
tall pale girl who was his affianced wife, to trouble 
herself about trivial matters, or what seemed only 

trivial matters to her at that moment. She thought 
62 
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these two young women might be servants, wearing 
their Sunday best, and though she had never found 
herself on intimate terms with anyone like them 
before, they were kind and friendly towards her, 
they knew the ropes, so to speak, and they would 
prevent her being overwhelmed with a sense of lone- 
liness and isolation before she had made up her 
mind what to do with the future. 

They tramped along the dirty road and came at 
last to the street which led into the principal street 
of the town. " That looks a likely place, Annie," 
was Polly's remark, as she pointed to a decent I00V 
ing coffee-house. 

" In you go," said Annie. 

So in they went, and Polly, apparently always 
the foremost spirit of the two, ordered a substantial 
breakfast of coffee and hot rolls, with a good dish 
of fried eggs and bacon. " Always eat when you're 
down in the dumps," she said with a brave attempt 
at jollity. Then she added in a. whisper to Betty : 
" See here, dear, I don't want to pry, but have you 
any of the ready with you? If you haven't you 
must breakfast with me. I'll stand Sam for you." 

" I've plenty of money," said Betty, with em- 
phasis. " Yes, plenty of money, but oh, how kind 
of you to think of it." 

" Well, dear," said the other, with easy famili- 
arity, " we should be kind to each other; we're all 
in the same box, aren't we ?" 

Now Betty, although she might not be suspected 
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of possessing any common sense, from the way in 
which she had acted hitherto, had at least an in- 
stinct of hiding the truth from her companions. 

" I don't know about being exactly in the same 
box," she said, making a valiant effort to speak in 
very collected and ordinary tones. " You have been 
very kind and friendly to me, but I didn't come 
down here, you know, to see the regiment go away, 
I didn't come to say good-bye to anyone. I came 
on quite a different errand." 

" Oh, did you really ? Why now, I quite thought 
you knew the young fellow that came down to say 
good-bye to his mother." 

"Oh, whatever should make you think that?" 
cried Betty. 

" Why, when a girl seems eager to see some feller 
go off by train, and then drops down without warn- 
ing, in a dead faint, what is one to think? He 
gives a great jump and he says : ' Good God, what's 
that?' and I tells him at once that you had come 
down with us to see the last of a friend, and then 
they called him sharp from the platform and so he 
went running back, and in two twos the train was 
gone." 

" Oh, but there was nothing in that to make you 
think he knew me," said Betty. 

" Well, if it comes to that, nothing at all, dear. 
Of course, it was only my fancy. Eh, but that fair 
girl was bad after he left! I thought she'd have 
sobbed her heart out." 
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Betty sat and toyed with her roll like a girl in a 
dream. So Victor had recognised her, and what 
could he have thought to find her in company with 
two such girls as these! She looked first at one 
and then at the other as they sat facing her at the 
little table. What could he have thought of it all ? 
To see her watching the departure of the regiment 
at Danford Station when he had believed her to be 
safe at Rockborough, to find her with two such com- 
panions? They were not merely not ladies, they 
were commonness itself. Their looks, hair, hats, 
dress, accent, grammar, all were significant of the 
same thing. She must contrive to get rid of them, 
and then she could think out the situation. Until 
then, she could do nothing. 

I am bound to say that all three of them made an 
excellent breakfast. The coffee was good, and the 
run from town and the long wait in the raw morn- 
ing air had sharpened the appetites of all three of 
them. " What made you faint off like that, dear ?" 
asked the sympathetic Polly, suddenly. 

Betty blushed violently. " Well, I had never seen 
a regiment go away before," she said, in almost 
apologetic tones ; " and, to tell you the truth, I was 
tired and upset, and those ladies next to me " 

" Belonging to the young feller that came down 
to say good-bye? Ah, they were cut up, poor 
things, and no mistake about it. I was sorry for 
'em. Well, I'm glad you had no more reason for 
dropping down as if you'd been shot dead. Some 

5 
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people are subject to that kind of thing. I never 
am. When I die, I believe I shall die standing. 
Well, what about our getting back to town, Annie ? 
We don't want to spend any more time than we 
can help in this dog-hole." 

" There's a train at ten past nine," replied Annie, 
with her mouth full. 

" We'll go by it. And you're sure we can do 
nothing more for you, dear ?" she added, to Betty. 

" Oh, nothing, thank you a thousand times," re- 
plied Betty, promptly. 

" Come as far as the station, and see the last of 



us." 



" Yes, I will. Oh, I've plenty of time. Till eleven 
o'clock, I've nothing to do." 

Betty was getting quite a diplomatist, and put 
them off with a glibness which was astonishing even 
to herself. At this time she was in reality feeling 
nothing. So long as these two were with her, she 
felt that she must show a false face to the world, 
that she must hide the gaping wounds which had 
been torn in her heart and her trust. When they 
were safely off and on their way to London again, 
she would have time to think, to act, to decide on 
some plan, and to carry it out. So she would go 
with them to the station and would see them away, 
and make quite sure that she had done with them 
for ever. 

" It seems queer, dear," said Polly, breaking in 
upon her reflections, "that we should be sitting 
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here eating our breakfast quite friendly together, 
and me and my friend don't even know your name." 

" My name is Elizabeth," said Betty. 

" Elizabeth — that's a nice name enough. I sup- 
pose your people call you Lizzie ?" 

" No, I've never been called Lizzie," replied Betty, 
volunteering no further information. 

They sat a while longer, and then went out for a 
turn down the principal street before it was quite 
time for their train. It was a wide but very dull 
street, and the shops were, to those accustomed to 
London shops, beneath contempt. 

" My ! I'm glad I don't live in such a hole as 
this," said Annie, looking with disdainful eyes at 
a hat marked " Very choice, twenty-three shillings." 

" Twenty-three shillings for a thing like that ! I 
wouldn't put it on my head !" 

At last they turned in at the station, and the two 
took their places in the train for London. At the 
last moment Polly pressed a piece of folded card 
into Betty's hand. " If ever you want a friend," 
she said, all in a hurry, " you just come to me. 
Write me a line, dear ; this will always find me." 

Then the train began to move, and Betty realised 
that she was at last all alone in a world of which 
she knew absolutely nothing. 

When the train was out of sight Betty opened 
the card which she still held in her hand. It was 
a shabby card and badly printed. 

Miss Violet Drummond, 20, Petersen-road, Ful- 
ham, S. W. 
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" Miss Violet Drummond," and her friend had 
called her Polly ! How curious ! Perhaps she had 
given her the card of a friend. It did not matter, 
she would never have wanted to make use of it, so 
she tore it across and across, scattering the frag- 
ments over the permanent way. Then she turned 
and walked out of the station and towards the town. 

Yes, she was alone in Danford, for she had seen 
the L' Estrange party go off by the same train as 
the two girls, Polly and Annie. More than that, 
she was alone in the world. 

She had noticed a seat by the roadside not very 
far from the station, and when she came to it, she 
sat down and began to think. Well, she had made 
a complete hash of everything— everything. She 
had thrown away mother, home, every chance in 
life, for the sake of a man who was openly affianced 
to another woman. He might have been her lover 
— indeed, she hardly thought of doubting that — but 
they could never, with that barrier between them, 
have been anything to each other. 

It was characteristic of the girl that she never 
once thought of going back. She had been mis- 
taken. She had put her hand to the wrong plough, 
but she neVfer once thought of turning backward. 
She took out her purse and counted her poor little 
store of money. It was pitifully little. One, two, 
three, five and sevenpence halfpenny. And that was 
all that she had between her and starvation. 

She might try to get work, she might try to make 
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a decent living, but how? She had no knowledge, 
no experience. She was ignorant of everything ex- 
cepting a certain amount of piano-playing, a smat- 
tering of drawing, and a tolerable knowledge of 
plain needlework. So what could she do? She 
bethought her that she might try her luck at a 
registry-office for servants. Through that she 
might find a place as under-nurse, a ward to little 
girls. She did not know anything about young 
children or even little girls, but perhaps that would 
not matter. 

So she took up the burden of life again, and 
walked back into the town, trudging wearily alone, 
for she was terribly tired, until she came across the 
kind of office for which she was looking*. This she 
entered and preferred her request timidly to an 
austere looking lady with spectacles, who sat at a 
big desk by the window. 

"Any experience?" she asked, sharply. 
Well, not exactly," stammered Betty. 
What do you mean by not exactly?" demanded 
the lady, looking up and fixing her through the 
glasses. " Either you have experience or you 
haven't. Which is it?" 

" Well," said Betty, driven to bay, " I don't know 
anything about children, but can do house-work and 
I can sew." 

" Ladies will have some experience," said the 
agent. " You would have a better chance as maid 
to young ladies. What references have you?" 
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" None." 

"No references? Oh! Well that takes away 
your best chance." 

" I have never been out," said Betty, firmly. 

" True ; but you must know people who could 
speak to your character." 

" I don't know a single person in Danford," said 
Betty, feeling ready to cry. 

" H'm, that's a pity. Well, sit down there with 
the others and I'll see what I can do for you. You 
must pay the fee for entering your name in the 
books now, a shilling. Thank you." 

Betty took her seat along with six or seven other 
applicants in the further end of the double room. 
There were only four and sevenpence halfpenny be- 
tween her and starvation now! One lady after 
another interviewed her until she had seen quite a 
dozen of them. All objected to her want of ex- 
perience, some to her youth, and everyone to her 
absence of references. 

" Quite impossible that I could take you in my 
home and let you associate with my young daugh- 
ters without some very positive recommendation," 
said one lady; and after that Betty, without another 
word, went out into the street determined that come 
what might, happen what would, she would never 
set foot in that house again. 

She wandered along like a girl in a dream. The 
street was beginning to get crowded, and Danford 
folk are none too dainty or gentle in their manners. 
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She found herself pushed and jostled as she wan- 
dered aimlessly on, and she was too heart-sick and 
sorrowful to resent it. But she never thought of 
going back. She had burnt her boats behind her 
and she did not even regret the fact. But what 
should she, could she do? She had taken her life 
into her own hands and they had proved utterly 
and absolutely incompetent to perform the task she 
had given them. Still, what could she do ? 

There was one way. There was one door by 
which every mistake could be made right, one course 
by which every difficulty . could be smoothed out. 
She could get something somewhere which would 
put an end to all her troubles. Her mother would 
never know, nobody would know, and least of all 
the one who had gone away that morning, the one 
whom she had come so far to seek, the one who had, 
though perhaps without knowing it or meaning it, 
failed her. 

And she made up her mind that she would take 
that way. She would spend her little remaining 
money on what would carry her safely and easily 
through that door which was the refuge of the 
worn-out and weary, those who early or late had 
found life a mistake, an impossibility. 

So, full of this resolve, Betty walked into the first 
chemist's shop that she saw and said : 

" If you please, I want a small quantity of lauda- 
num." 



CHAPTER VII 



A WEARY QUEST 



When Betty asked, in diffident and trembling 
tones, for a little laudanum, the chemist's assistant 
eyed her sharply, taking note of her white face and 
weary air. 

"What do you want it for?" he asked, suspi- 
ciously. 

"I've had the toothache," she faltered. "I 
haven't slept. I thought if I rubbed it with lauda- 
num I might get some rest." 

" I wouldn't rub the gum, if I were you," said 
the young man, more kindly. " Where does it hurt 
you most?" 

If Betty had answered truly she would have laid 
her hand first upon her heart and then upon her 
aching throat. Few people realise, while in suffer- 
ing, or remember when the suffering has gone by, 
that heartache is always in the throat. As it was, 
she put her fingers on her cheek indicating the line 
immediately over the jaw-bone. 

" Well, I can let you have twopennyworth," the 
young man said, " but you must give me your name 
and address." 

" Mary Jones," said Betty, " 17, North-street." 

She said North-street on chance, and apparently 
72 
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the hit was satisfactory enough, for he wrote it in 
a big book without further comment. 

" If you rub it in and wrap your head up warm 
when you go to bed you will probably get to sleep 
all right. But rub it all round, by your ear and 
down the throat, and rub it in well. ,, 

" Thank you so much," said Betty. 

She paid the twopence and took the bottle, hurry- 
ing out of the shop, lest the young man should 
change his mind and demand it back again. It was 
a very small bottle, and she felt it ruefully as she 
walked along. It was no use risking failure by 
taking too small a dose; she must go to another 
chemist's and get another twopennyworth and add 
the two together. 

She found the next chemist to whom she came 
very much more suspicious than the first one had 
been. He asked not only why she wanted it, but 
also recommended several kinds of nervine as being 
much less dangerous and much more efficacious. 

" Now this," he said, holding up a little neat 
packet, " is an infallible cure for toothache. No, 
I don't make it. I don't even make as much on it 
as I should do proportionately on twopennyworth 
of laudanum. But I'm a martyr to toothache my- 
self, or used to bfe, and I know its value. You'd 
better try this. I don't like selling laudanum; it 
only deadens the pain for a little time." 

" I have always used laudanum for toothache," 
said Betty — and it was true enough — " I think, at 
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least my mother would never let me have anything 
else. Is that stuff dangerous ?" 

" Well, you have to keep it away from your eyes 
and mouth," said the chemist. 

" And if one took it ?" ventured Betty. 

" I can't imagine anyone taking it. It would skin 
your mouth/ ' 

" How much is it?" she asked. 

" One and a penny-ha'penny." 

" If you don't mind," said Betty, " I would rather 
take the laudanum." 

The chemist smiled, indeed he almost laughed. 
" Well, madam," he said, " it's for you to decide, 
not me. I can let you have twopennyworth of 
laudanum. I can't sell you more." 

" Thank you." 

It seemed to her that the bottle was even smaller 
than the last one, yes — she felt them both under her 
cloak — it was smaller. .By that time it was past 
one o'clock. Betty was worn out with weariness 
and could almost have gone to sleep as she walked. 
The streets were still well filled, and the people were 
noisy and rough, almost to rudeness, as she had 
never in all her life known people to be before. You 
see, Betty knew nothing of manufacturing towns 
such as she now found herself in. 

The next chemist's that she came to was a large 
and important-looking establishment, which had 
" Drug Stores" written up over the wide, swinging 
doors. Betty was growing bold by this, and went 
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in without any hesitation, demanding as usual a little 
laudanum for toothache. The young man who 
served her made it up without a word and handed 
it to her across the counter. 

" How much ?" asked Betty. 

" Twopence," he replied. 

From there she went straight across the road to 
yet another shop of the same kind. Here she asked 
for twopennyworth of laudanum, expecting to be 
served without comment. The master of the shop, 
however, took her breath away by asking her a plain 
question. 

" Excuse me," he said, " but I happened to see 
you come out of the Drug Stores opposite. Did you 
buy laudanum there?" 

For a moment Betty's heart stood still, then she 
drew herself up and said, as haughtily as she could 
— though, poor child, there was but little of hauteur 
left in her — that it did not matter to him what she 
had gone to buy at the Drug Stores on the other side 
of the street. 

" Then I'm sorry I can't serve you," he said, 
firmly, " unless you bring me a doctor's order." 

" Thank you. I will not trouble you," said Betty. 

She hurried away from the shop, when she had 
with great dignity reached the street. Her cheeks 
were blazing now to think that she had been sus- 
pected, that she had been found out. Why, she 
believed he might even have gone so far as to call 
in the police, " detain her," as they called it in the 
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papers, and she might have been searched and 
charged with all sorts of things before the magis- 
trates. She trembled at the very thought of such 
a thing, and looked apprehensively back as if the 
men in blue might be after her already. 

But she could not stop, she must go on. There 
were but three of the little bottles with the flame- 
coloured labels reposing in the pocket of her long 
cloak. They represented no more than sixpenny- 
worth of the fluid which would put an end to all her 
troubles. She must get at least three more, she 
must have at least a shilling's worth ; it would never 
do, she' argued with a grim humour that was quite 
unconscious, to spoil the ship for a ha'porth of tar. 

So she tramped on in search of still more chem- 
ists' shops. She was getting more and more weary 
with every minute. Her young eyes ached and 
burnt for want of sleep, and with all the excitement 
through which she had passed. Her legs trembled, 
and her feet felt like lumps of lead and twice too 
big for her boots. Ah, here was another chemist's. 
The man there would, at least, not have seen her 
come out of any similar shop. 

" I want a little laudanum," she said, again put- 
ting on a bold air. " It's for toothache, to rub on 
outside. How much can I have?" 

Twopenny worth," he replied, rather dubiously. 
I suppose that won't be very much," said Betty. 

" No, not very much. We're not allowed to sell 
very much without a doctor's prescription, madam." 
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" I'll have the twopennyworth," said Betty ; 
"but, tell me, why are you not allowed to sell as 
much as one might choose to ask for ?" 

" Because laudanum is a poison." 

" A very dangerous poison?" 

" That depends upon how much one took of it," 
the chemist replied. " It is an excellent thing in its 
way for relieving pain." 

" I suppose if anyone were to take a • shilling's 
worth they would be cured of toothache for good 
and all?" 

She asked the question with a smile that was sim- 
ply a ghastly contortion of her facial muscles, but 
the chemist was busy with a bit of sealing-wax, 
manipulating the white paper in which he had 
wrapped the little bottle, and never looked at her. 

" We never give anyone the chance of trying such 
an experiment," he replied, smiling, as he laid the 
little parcel down and took up the twopence. 

" I daresay not," she said. 

Then with a quiet word of thanks she went out 
of the shop. She was one step nearer to the goal 
now. If she could find but two more chemists' 
shops she would be safe. If only she were not so 
tired, so absolutely foot-sore and bone weary. Betty 
had never before known what it was to be houseless 
and homeless. She was forced to go on because she 
had nowhere to go, no corner to which she could 
turn; nay, she had not only no place to live in, 
there was not even a spot which she could call her 
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own, where she would be able to lie down and 
die 

She was some little time before she came across 
another window, whose great coloured globes indi- 
cated that within was a pharmacy. This was a very 
old-fashioned establishment, with quaint doors that 
met in the middle, which, when Betty opened one, 
swung back slowly, ringing the while a sharp little 
bell. A very old man in neat old-fashioned garments 
came from behind a tall desk with a railing sur- 
rounding it. He rubbed his hands together and 
smiled at her over his spectacles. 

" What can I have the pleasure of serving you 
with?" he asked. 

Betty preferred her request for a little laudanum, 
going on with the new parrot-like information that 
it was for the toothache. The old gentleman put 
his head on one side and looked at her doubtfully 
with his thin lips pursed tightly. 

"For the toothache ?" he repeated. "Now if I 
might suggest, there are other remedies " 

" I prefer laudanum to any other remedy," said 
Betty. " It's simple and easily rubbed in here," 
passing her fingers over cheek and neck. " I am 
afraid of nervines and such things." 

" There is nothing to be afraid of, not as much as 
with laudanum. However, of course, you must take 
which you prefer. I cannot let you have any large 
quantity." 

" Sixpennyworth will be ample," said Betty. 
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" Six-pennyworth ! Oh, my dear young lady, 
that is out of the question/' the old man cried. " A 
single pennyworth; two at the outside." 

" Two-pennyworth will do me," said Betty, put- 
ting the twopence down on the counter. 

She was getting near now. Only one more tiny 
bottle, and then she would have peace within her 
grasp. But was there another chemist's shop to be 
found ? — that was the question. She tramped away 
from the quaint old pharmacy by a different road 
to that by which she had come, turning down one 
dull street after another, but finding no other chem- 
ist's shop. At last, by mere accident, she found her- 
self in front of the little eating-house where she had 
breakfasted with the two girls from London that 
morning, and the consciousness came to her that 
she was sick and faint for want of food, and also 
that she was ravenously hungry. An intense long- 
ing for a good meal took possession of her. Well, 
why should she not go in and fortify herself for the 
last struggle? She had money and to spare — yes, 
there was half-a-crown, a shilling, and some coppers 
still left in her purse. Why should she not spend 
them in that way ? 

No sooner said than done, and the next moment 
Betty had walked into the shop and was asking for 
something to eat. A fat woman showed her a neat 
little table at the far end of the shop, which evidently 
had absorbed all the ground floor of the house, since 
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the stairs going up in corkscrew fashion on one side 
led to the upper regions. 

"What would you like, miss?" the fat woman 
asked. 

What have you got ?" asked Betty. 
Plenty of cold things — joint of beef, ham, galan- 
tine, chicken, and tongue, chops, steaks, hot sau- 
sages, and mashed potatoes. ,, 

A sudden longing came over Betty's soul. A sud- 
den sense of loneliness and intense home-sickness 
swept across her heart-strings, and it was the mere 
mention of the homely dish of sausages and mashed 
potatoes which caused it. 

"I should like something warming; I'm dread- 
fully cold and tired," she faltered. 

" Irish stew, with sausages in it," said the fat 
woman. " We pride ourselves on our Irish stew ; 
yes, that we do." 

" Yes, I'll have some of that," said Betty. 

The great plateful of steaming, savoury mess 
which was set before her a minute or two later cer- 
tainly did smell extremely good, and Betty set to 
work on it as heartily as she had ever set to work 
on any food in all her life before. 

" What will I have to drink ?" she said, looking 
up at the fat woman. " I don't know, I'm sure. I 
generally drink plain water." 

" That's cold comfort," remarked the other. 

" It is, rather," Betty admitted. 

" A glass of stout, now ?" the woman suggested. 
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All right 1 

So the stout was brought. What did it matter if 
it went to her head ? It would be all the same in a 
few hours' time. For the moment she was feeding 
well, she was being warmed thoroughly within and 
without, and she was gradually realising the ex- 
tremity of the fatigue which possessed her, both in 
body and mind. 

" I should like one of those cakes," she said, sud- 
denly, when the fat woman passed near. "Yes, 
that one. By the way, could I have a cup of tea?" 

" Of course, miss. You would like a little tea- 
pot?" 

" Yes, if you please — and cream with it." 

It would be the last cup of tea she would ever 
drink, so her thoughts ran as she sat by the fire 
waiting. Of course, it would be more natural to 
have coffee after Irish stew and stout, but she had 
had coffee no less than three times since leaving 
home, and she longed for a cup of tea as much as 
any old washerwoman over her tub. 

And then her thoughts went back to the home 
she had left, to the lover who had failed her. Well, 
she had made a sad hash of everything. She had 
never realised that what Victor L' Estrange had 
called being in " a mess" meant in reality that he, 
was in honour bound to another woman. 

She edged a little nearer to the fire, and her 

thoughts wandered on. Which of them did he love 

best, which had his heart — she, the little, inexperi- 

6 
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enced, unformed, country girl, or that tall, pale, 
fashionable-looking young lady, who had seemed as 
cold as an iceberg? — which of them — which? Oh, 
she — she — she — Betty Garnett, no doubt about that. 

And yet she must go on. If she were to go back 
to Rockborough and face the music, it would mean 
marrying Johnson Galbraith. Than that doom 
should be hers, she would infinitely rather die. 

And to die would be quite easy — just to find 
where she could get that small bottle of laudanum, 
a gulp, a falling to sleep, no suffering, no pains, 
only sleep, like the dreamless sleep of a little child. 



CHAPTER VIII 

NO HESITATION 

Betty had more trouble to get possession of the 
sixth dose of laudanum than she had to obtain all 
the other five. She was so dead tired that the 
actual walking was difficult to her, and, of course, 
it was essential that she did not go to any of the 
same chemists as she had visited before, because, 
naturally, being quite unknown, she would have to 
give her name and address. If she gave the same 
one as before — Mary Jones — it might be remem- 
bered; if she gave a different one, she might be 
remembered, and extremely awkward questions put 
to her. So she must carefully avoid the risk of such 
a danger; and then it occurred to her that she did 
not even remember or had noticed the names of the 
shops where she had already been, with the excep- 
tion of the one which had " Drug Stores" writ large 
over its windows. 

To guard against the contingency of unwillingly 
running the chance of going twice to the same place, 
she stealthily took out the five little bottles, and 
carefully conned over the names on the different 
labels — Wilson, Chalmers, Stephenson, Sykes, and 
Laurence. She must see that she did not make any 
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mistake. Then she, having burnt the white paper 
in which they had been wrapped, got up and went 
to the desk where the fat mistress of the eating- 
house was sitting. 

" What have I to pay, please?" 

The fat woman considered for a moment. " One 
and eightpence. Thank you. You feel warmer 
now, don't you?" 

"Oh, yes, delightfully warm, thank you," said 
Betty. 

The biting wind was full in her face as she went 
along the street, and she 'was sleepier than ever. 
But she must keep on. Ah, luck, here was a chem- 
ist's shop. No good ! " We cannot serve you with- 
out a doctor's prescription." On again — down one 
street after another — another chemist's shop. What 
was the name ? Stephenson ? No good trying that ; 
she must keep on yet further. Still more inter- 
minable streets. She had got out of the track of 
business now, and among the dull drab streets of 
a locality. Was there ho end to them? At last, 
Betty pulled up short, and spoke to a decent woman, 
who was coming along with a basket over her 



arm. 



Excuse me," she said, " but could you tell me 
the way to a chemist's — any chemist's ?" 

" Why, yes," replied the woman, civilly. " See, 
go down that street to the right there, and at the 
end of it, just round the corner, you'll come to a 
chemist's shop." 
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" Thank you so much," said Betty. " What did 
you say the name was ?" 

The name? Oh, Chalmers." 
Thank you so much," said Betty, and went on 
her way sicker at the heart than ever. For it was 
no use her trying any chemist's shop with the name 
of Chalmers. She, therefore, walked along for a 
good way, and took a turning in an exactly oppo- 
site direction to the way pointed out by the woman. 
More dull drab streets, row after row of small, 
featureless houses, with never a shop among them. 
Then another turning, and yet another, and then 
she became conscious that the afternoon was 
waning. She must hurry on — ah! here was a 
chemist's shop at last — a shabby and mean little 
shop rejoicing in the name, the good old homely 
name, of Tomson. Betty pushed open the door, 
with a sense of relief, and proffered her request for 
twopennyworth of laudanum, with such a sigh that 
the man behind the counter took fright at once, and 
asked, in most suspicious tones, why she wanted it. 

" For toothache," said Betty, and truly she looked 
sufficiently woebegone to justify a pain in any part 
of her body. 

" You'd much better have it out," said the man, 
quite kindly. " Toothache's very wearing. Come 
inside. I'll take it out for sixpence. It will be out 
before you know I've begun." 

" Certainly not," said Betty, with dignity. " I 
wouldn't let you touch my tooth for the world." 
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Of a truth, there was not a single unsound tooth 
in the girl's head, the only one that had ever troubled 
her having been dealt with about a year before in 
a chemist's shop at Rockborough. 

" It's much the best way," said Mr. Tomson. 

" Oh, no. If you cannot sell me the lauda- 
num " Betty began, when he interrupted her. 

I mean no offence," he said, half-apologetically, 
but it's not very long since a lady came in here 
and asked for a few pennyworth of laudanum, for 
toothache, just as you've done. ' I'm suffering hor- 
ribly,' she said, ' and I want it to rub in/ As I 
knew her, I let her have it, and the next thing I 
heard was that she was dead. I wasn't blamed, for 
I'd done all that the law requires, but I made a vow 
then that I'd never, never, as long as I was in busi- 
ness, sell a drop without a doctor's order. I'm 

sorry, miss, but " and then he shrugged his 

shoulders, as if words to express more had failed 
him. 

" Very well," said Betty. Then a bright thought 
struck her. " Couldn't you sell me something else 
for toothache?" she asked. 

" Certainly. There's Maguire's Nervine, excel- 
lent it is — one and a penny ha'penny." 

" I'll take that," said Betty, laying the money on 
the counter. 

This reduced her little store of money to ten- 
pence, but that did not trouble Betty at all. She 
had allayed suspicion, and she walked away quite 
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briskly, until she was out of sight of the shop. 
Then, alas! she flagged again. Oh, how footsore 
and weary she was! What a treat it would be to 
sink into a long, delicious, dreamless state of rest ! 
How could people, especially those in trouble, those 
with whom life had gone all wrong, have any hesi- 
tation in putting themselves out of the way of 
wrong for ever? 

At last she came to another chemist's — the name 
over the door was Hedderburn, and there she was 
served with what she had asked for without a word, 
beyond a request for her name and address, which 
she duly gave. 

So, at last, her weapon of self-defence was ready. 
She went next into a small china shop, and asked 
for a tumbler. 

" What price, miss ? Penny — that's a penny one, 
that threepence — cut-glass." 

" I'll have the threepenny one," said Betty, a 
quaint and grim fancy suddenly taking possession 
of her that she might as well have a dainty glass 
for her last drink. 

The cost of the glass left her with but fivepence. 
Well, that did not matter ; it would be all the same 
to her whether they found fivepence or five pounds 
upon her when they carried her somewhere or other 
afterwards. 

She walked slowly down the street, thinking over 
where it would be best to go that she might quietly 
get it over. The station? Scarcely. A doorstep? 
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She might be disturbed. And then recollection 
came to her of the seat on which she had sat earlier 
in the day. That would do as well as any or, if 
not that actual one — for she had noticed that it was 
quite near to a gas-lamp — there were others on 
either side of the quiet semi-country road which 
lay between the busy streets of the actual town 
and railway station. 

She was not sure of her road, so asked a passer- 
by to direct her to the railway-station. Then she 
inquired if it was a long way, receiving the answer 
that it was about half a mile from where they 
stood. 

Another half-mile of weary tramping! If she 
had only had money enough she would have taken 
a cab. As it was she had no choice but to walk 
there. 

Then an idea came to her. She would buy a 
couple of papers and see the very last news of 
L'Estrange. She therefore went into the first news- 
paper shop and bought a London daily journal, and 
one of those small weekly journals which are made 
up of chit-chat and personal bits about royalties 
and well-known people. 

With these in her hands she came to the seat at 
last and sank down upon it with a sob of relief. 
Now her wanderings were over and nothing else 
was of any account. She rested for a few minutes 
before she opened the papers. When she did so 
she found that the light from the lamp overhead 
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was not very good, and that the keen wind caused 
it to flicker most uncomfortably. However, she 
scanned the paper from end to end, gathering but 
little information excepting that the White Horse, 
among others, had been sent out at a few hours' 
notice to the Soudan. The general tone of the war 
articles was gloomy; dark hints were thrown out 
against the Government, and Betty gathered — 
being young and accepting all that she saw in 
a newspaper as implicitly true — that the men 
she had seen go off from Danford Station that 
morning were as foredoomed to death and igno- 
minious failure as if they had been going to exe- 
cution. 

It was curious that she thought so little about 
L'Estrange during this day. She was so much 
more occupied with the details of the business that 
she had in hand than with thoughts of the man 
she loved, or even regrets that she had discovered 
the insurmountable barrier which existed between 
them. She had trusted him blindly, believed in 
him entirely; she had thrown aside every hold and 
stay she had upon life with the idea that she would 
find in him one who would assuredly put all the 
crooked straight, and the rough places plain. Well, 
she had been mistaken. Victor L'Estrange had 
been all the time pledged to another. He might 
love her best — oh, he did, he did, she had never 
doubted that for a single moment, she never would 
doubt it, here or in eternity. But she had been 
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mistaken all the same, and nothing on earth could 
make this crooked straight. Only the contents of 
those six little bottles would be able to make her 
rough way plain. 

She never wavered or faltered. She was beset by 
no fears, no dread of what would come after she 
had swallowed down the laudanum. In a sense she 
was dazed by weariness, want of sleep, and the in- 
tense disappointment which had met her on reach- 
ing Danford that morning; but, nevertheless, she 
perfectly understood and realised what she was 
doing. She never thought of what the anxious 
little mother at home was doing, or what she would 
suffer when the truth came to light, or if it never 
came to light at all. Against her mother there 
burnt in the girl's heart a dull and bitter resent- 
ment, resentment that she had always found blame 
for something, always seen her at her worst, always 
admired others more, always wished her only child 
to be different to what she was. And then, crown- 
ing wrong of all, she had wished her to marry 
Johnson Galbraith, nay, she had done more than 
wish, she had practically forced her to do so. 

Her thoughts were broken in on by a whining 
voice at her elbow. 

" Kind lady," it said, " spare a copper for a poor 
woman." 

Betty awoke from her reflections with a great 
start. 

" What did you say? Did you speak to me?" she 
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asked, staring, half-frightened, at the wretched 
creature. 

" Kind lady, I haven't broke my fast this day. 
I've three little children at 'ome, if you could call 
the place they're in by such a name, crying and 
sobbing for food. I can't get work. My husband's 
gone to the war with the regiment. Oh, kind lady, 
do help me to a bit of bread." 

"Poor woman!" said Betty, her heart warming 
all at once with a great rush of sympathy. " Poor 
woman! I'm so sorry for you. Here, take this, 
it's all I have — all." She threw her three remain- 
ing pence into the dirty outstretched hand, wishing 
that they had been pounds instead of pennies. 

" Gord bless you and bring you luck," said the 
woman. " Gord love your pretty face and keep 
trouble from you, for you've a kind 'eart to the 
pore." 

A smile flickered over Betty's wan face. " I have 
known trouble, my poor woman," she said, simply. 
And you so young," said the beggar. 
Yes, I'm young, but no one is too young to 
know trouble, I think," said Betty. " I'm sorry 
I can't help you by more than those few coppers, 
they are all I have." 

" Lady," said the woman, " did I seem ungrate- 
ful? I'd no meaning to seem so. Gord love you, 
you've saved me and my little ones this bitter night. 
Gord bless you, lady, and thank you." 

" Good-night," said Betty, pitifully. She saw 
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that the poor creature shivered in her rags and she 
moved away, and a sudden impulse came to her. 
" Come back !" she called out, " come back !" 

The wretched woman turned. " Yes, lady." 

" You are very cold ?" said Betty. 

" To the very marrer of my bones," she replied. 

"Then take this," and she began hastily un- 
fastening the clasp of her long cloak. " No, don't 
hesitate; I've plenty of other clothes. I've no real 
need of it. It will be a comfort to you." 

The woman stared blankly at her. " You'll give 
me the clo's off your very back," she gasped. 
" Lord love you ! Lord love you ! You must be a 
saint out of Heaving." 

Betty shook her head and looked into the hag- 
gard face of the beggar woman with a very wist- 
ful smile. " There's nothing of the saint about 
me, my poor woman," she said. " I'm only a very, 
very unhappy girl with whom life has gone all 
wrong, with whom everything has failed. You're 
welcome to the cloak, it's no use to me, I assure 
you." 

The woman went off still uttering paeans of grati- 
tude, and the bitter winter blast, as it whistled by, 
cut through Betty's coat and made her shiver, 
though she was glad that she had been able to do 
a kindly action at the last. 

" I must get across there into the shadow, where, 
there's no gas-lamps," she said to herself. " There 
is a back to that seat, too. I can go to sleep in 
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comfort, not quite such comfort as if I had kept 
my cloak to huddle myself up in, but that's no 
matter/ ' 

She moved across the road. The little bottles 
which she had hurriedly transferred from the 
pocket of her cloak to the pocket of her jacket, 
tinkled together as she walked, as if they would 
chant a requiem for her departing soul. But the 
sound did not daunt Betty. 

The seat was well in the shadow ; the moon had 
not yet risen to illumine the dark evening. The 
road was almost deserted. It was an ideal spot for 
carrying out her dreadful design. 

One by one she emptied the little bottles into the 
tumbler, one by one she threw them away over the 
palings behind her into what seemed like a thicket 
of shrubs and trees. Then, without another thought, 
without hesitation, Betty drained *he contents of the 
glass, and the glass itself fell to the ground and 
broke into a thousand pieces. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE UNEXPECTED ALWAYS HAPPENS! 

The effect of swallowing a whole shilling's worth 
of laudanum was to make Betty Garnett violently- 
sick. You see, she was in a terrible state of ex- 
haustion and almost of mental prostration. She was 
feeling chilled and ill and very helpless. In all her 
life she had never before tasted laudanum, and all she 
knew about it was that once when suffering from 
toothache, her mother had gone to the local chemist's 
and bought a small quantity, and had herself rubbed 
it over her daughter's cheek and under her jaw. But 
Betty had never used it or even touched it herself. 
The pungent and bitter odour came back to her as 
the glass touched her lips, and she, with a sudden 
feeling that her very gorge would rise against it, 
hurriedly drank it all. The glass fell and shivered 
to atoms on the hard pavement, her throat con- 
tracted, her chest heaved, her whole being refused 
the bitter and nauseous dose, and revolting nature, 
taking the simple course, promptly ejected the po- 
tion. 

For some few minutes the girl felt so horribly ill 
that the actual truth of what had happened did not 
occur to her. Then when she came somewhat to 
94 
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herself again — for perhaps nothing in the wide 
world, short of a dead faint, takes you so completely 
out of yourself as violent sickness — she realised that 
her weapon of self-defence had failed her, that na- 
ture had kept her from cutting short the mesh of 
difficulty in which she was entangled, that she was 
penniless, houseless, homeless, friendless in this 
strange town whose hideous streets she had tramped 
so wearily and distastefully during the long hours 
of this dreadful day. She was even less warmly 
clothed than she had been an hour before, for her 
long frieze cloak had gone, had been carried off by 
the beggar-woman to whom she had given her last 
pence. 

What should she do now? She had not one 
penny — nay, not even one farthing — left in her 
pocket. She was shivering with cold, and she felt 
most wretchedly ill. She would have given any- 
thing, the proverbial "world," if she could have 
crept into her own little bed, and laid there until she 
had slept away all the horrors which had crowded 
upon her during the last few hours. 

It seemed an eternity since she had stolen down 
the stairs of the little house at Rockborough, but in 
reality it was not yet twenty-four hours ago. A 
clock hard by struck the hour, seven clanging strokes 
— so it was only twenty-one hours, part of a single 
day, since she had left the shelter of her home. 

She sat on where she was because she had no- 
where else to go. She heard a train come hissing 
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along the line, and its whistle shriek as it entered the 
station. Then a stream of people came out and 
passed her, all going in the direction of the town. 
She watched the procession with dull and listless 
gaze. They were all going to homes, most of them 
to happy homes — at all events, to homes of some 
kind. Five cabs, a carriage and pair, two 
broughams, and a private omnibus, one after 
another, went rolling by. Then the station omnibus, 
with three passengers and some luggage, rattled 
past, and after that the road was as deserted as it 
had been before. 

The girl did not know what to do next. She 
found herself in a cleft stick, indeed, and knew not 
how to extricate herself. She had no means of ob- 
taining even a cheap bottle of disinfecting carbolic; 
and if she had, she, knowing her own sensitive 
throat and delicate stomach, was by no means sure 
that the effect of such a draught would not be pre- 
cisely the same as that of the laudanum. And be 
that as it might, she had not the necessary shilling 
with which to buy it; she had not even a single 
penny. 

She never thought of going to a pawnshop. 
Thriving little Rockborough did not boast of such 
an establishment, and had it done so, Betty Gar- 
nett had been brought up in a class of life in which 
poverty knows not such means of shaving tight 
corners. And even if she had thought of it, she 
was a stranger in a strange land, she was too weary 
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and worn for want of rest to go and tramp again 
until she came across the shop with the sign of the 
three balls, and assuredly she could never have sum- 
moned up sufficient courage or indifference to public 
opinion to say to some passer-by : " Could you di- 
rect me to the nearest pawnshop ?" She had found 
it easy to walk up to the very gate of death, and to 
knock boldly for entrance; it would have been im- 
possible, yes, impossible, to confide the fact that she 
was penniless to anyone. 

But what, what could she do? In her certainty 
of the laudanum taking effect, she had denuded her- 
self of every penny that had remained to her of her 
scanty store. She had not the wherewithal either 
to live or to die. She was so young and so ignorant 
of life that she never realised that, after all, she had 
what, to a really destitute person, would have seemed 
like wealth — good, useful clothes, sound boots, 
several silver bangles on her wrist, a silver buckle 
to her belt, and a little gold brooch at her throat. 
All these things would have brought something, if 
she had but thought of it. But as such an idea never 
once crossed her mind, she was, to all intents and 
purposes, as destitute as she seemed to be to herself. 

She stayed still on the seat in the quiet road, be- 
cause she knew not where to go, and she was so 
worn out that to rest even there was a luxury. The 
laudanum which she had swallowed had left some 
traces behind, and although nature had revolted 
against it, all had not been ejected. She was exces- 

7 
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sively drowsy from sheer fatigue, and the remains 
of the laudanum served to increase her sleepiness. 
She fell sound asleep at last, and slept heavily, in- 
deed until she was awakened by the sound of the 
heavy omnibus rumbling along the road to the sta- 
tion. 

Evidently another train was expected. Betty 
started up, trembling in every limb. She was cold, 
very cold, chilled to the bones, and her joints were 
aching and cramped. Still, she told herself, she had 
no need to be nervous, there was nothing of which 
she need be frightened. And so she sat there, cold 
and wretched, watching without the smallest inter- 
est, the exodus from the train. 

It was much the same as before, only there were 
not as many private carriages. There were more 
cabs, however, so that the balance was about the 
same. Then the air of bustle and life ceased, and 
the road once more became as drear and deserted 
as it had been before. 

Soon after this Betty dropped into a doze again, 
but she slept more fitfully than she had done during 
the first spell of sleep which had overcome her. As 
a matter of fact, she was too cold to stay asleep for 
long together, and it must not be forgotten that she 
had never sat up for a whole night in her life. Once 
she shook herself together, and began to walk 
briskly up and down the road, but a man, who hap- 
pened to pass by, asked her, in familiar tones, which 
she did not understand, but which her natural in- 
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stinct resented, where she was going, and whether 
he could go home with her? And Betty, after an 
indignant " I don't even know you 1" shrank back 
on to the seat again and determined to stay there, 
no matter what might be the consequence ; for this 
seat was completely in the shadow, and anyone in 
dark clothes who was sitting there might easily 
escape notice. 

Once she remembered that her hand-bag, in which 
were a few small articles of clothing and comfort, 
was in the cloak-room. Alas ! it might as well have 
been in the cloak-room at Rockborough, for in her 
haste to see the last of L'Estrange, she had almost 
thrown it into the hands of the cloak-room at- 
tendant, saying, as she seized the ticket, that she 
would pay for it when she reclaimed it. But she had 
not only thrown away the ticket, she had not the 
necessary twopence for redeeming it. Having ar- 
rived at this somewhat useless decision, she dropped 
off to sleep again; and so another hour or so went 
by. Then another awakening — with such a start — 
oh, it was only the clock striking — it must be mid- 
night. Soon after that the lights in the station went 
up again; several mail-carts came tearing up the 
road, and a few late passengers, probably going to 
London. Betty watched the lights with interest*, 
they had not been lowered. She could hear some- 
thing — yes, another train was hissing along the line. 
It must be the last down-train until that one by 
which she had come, should arrive in the morning. 
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There were only a few passengers — half-a-dozen 
men and one woman. They all walked away down 
the road, and with one exception the cabs got no 
fares that night. Betty saw the lights in the station 
go out one by one, and shivered again and again on 
her comfortless seat. Stop ! what was that? Some- 
one coming — a man's heavy and deliberate footfall ; 
not a young man, by the sound. The next moment 
she was half blinded by a sudden glare of light 
turned full on her face. 

" Hollo 1" said a voice, which had a glimmer of 
buttons and badges behind it, " what are you a-doing 
of 'ere?" 

" I — I — don't feel very well," stammered Betty, 
realising that she was face to face with an emissary 
of the law. 

" Been drinking?" was his next question. 

In spite of her misery, Betty burst out laughing. 

" No, policeman, I haven't been drinking, but I've 
been most fearfully sick." 

The man's tone changed as he recognised the class 
in her tones. " I'm sure I beg your pardon, miss," 
he said, apologetically. " We have to look after all 
sorts. Are you just come by the train?" 

" Yes, I came by train," said Betty. 

" Can I 'elp you down the road?" 

" Oh, no, thank you. I'll sit quietly here, if you 
don't mind, till it passes off, and then I'll go straight 
off to sleep." 

" Right, miss." And then the policeman tramped 
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away, and presently the sound of his footsteps was 
lost in the distance. 

Betty held on to the edge of the seat and won- 
dered what she could do next. If she were not gone 
before that policeman came past again he would 
certainly take her up as a vagrant and march her 
off to the police-station, after which goodness only 
knew what might happen to her. 

She could not think where she could go to be out 
of the way. Although she had tramped about the 
streets of Danford for hours, she did not know her 
way and could not have found a single one of the 
many chemists' shops which she had visited earlier 
in the day. But she must get somewhere so that 
she could sleep off this dreadful lethargy and gain 
more strength to get rid somehow or other of the 
intolerable burden of life. She dared not start out 
to tramp the streets again, for she knew if she did 
so she would certainly drop by the way, and the 
result of that would be the same as if she sat still 
where she was and waited for the return of the 
policeman. Of course she was safe for an hour or 
so, as it was not very likely that the man would get 
round to this part of his beat any earlier than that. 
But she wanted to be safe for a few hours — to go 
to sleep without fear of being disturbed by a police- 
man or anyone else. What if she sought out that 
narrow lane from which she had watched the de- 
parture of the regiment in the early morning? She 
looked up the road towards the station. It was 
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very dark and forbidding, and Betty admitted to 
herself that she had not courage to leave her shelter 
and to brave the terrors of an unknown and un- 
lighted road. 

But what if she could get into the ground on the 
other side of the paling, just behind the seat on 
which she was sitting ? The shrubs were very thick 
all along the road, and if the policeman saw the 
seat empty he would never think of searching for 
her on the other side of the fence. 

The paling was rather high, and the top of each 
stake was sharply pointed, but Betty was desperate, 
and although she tore her frock and scratched her 
hands rather badly, she soon found herself on the 
other side and in safety for the moment. 

So far as actual comfort went it was a bad ex- 
change for the seat by the roadside, for her feet 
sank deep into the soft damp mould, the thick shrubs 
felt damp, and soon she knocked up against one of a 
very prickly nature, and her poor face suffered ex- 
tensively therefrom. At last, however, she came to 
a tree, by the feeling of the trunk quite a large one. 
She could not see anything beyond what was actu- 
ally close at hand, and that, in the blackness of the 
night, all seemed weird and distorted. 

She determined to go no further, but to pass the 
rest of the night on the ground at the foot of the 
tree so that she could rest her back against its trunk. 
It was a terrible resolve for her, for she had all a 
delicate girl's horror of creeping things and of pos- 
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sible snails and toads. She knew, too, that the 
ground was very damp, and that she would get her 
death of cold, as the phrase goes, but that, of course, 
would not matter. In her circumstances she could 
not afford to be very nice in her ideas, so down she 
went and settled herself so that she might get to 
sleep and so try to forget all the miseries that had 
come upon her. 

She slept long. Between exhaustion and the 
laudanum which had not been ejected by her indig- 
nant stomach, she sank into a profound slumber. 
In due course the policeman came along the road, 
and naturally turned the light of his lamp upon the 
seat where he had left her. Satisfied that she was 
gone he tramped on, little dreaming that she was 
sound asleep among the thick shrubs just on the 
other side of the paling. 

And so the girl slept on. The damp settled down 
upon her, the slimy crawling things which she so 
dreaded crept in among her garments, but she never 
moved or stirred until the morning train came hiss- 
ing down the line. Not that the train or its ear- 
piercing whistle awoke her — no, it was a sound more 
familiar and much less in power, it was a sound 
which went like magic to her dulled brain, for it was 
the sound of her mother's voice. 



CHAPTER X 

THE END OF THE STRUGGLE 

Betty was trembling in every limb by the time 
she realised that her mother had traced her course 
and had followed her to Danford. If she had wished 
to move she could hardly have done so, for her limbs 
were stiff and numb with the cold and the damp. 
She sat quite still, wondering how she should get 
up, listening for yet another sound of that voice or 
trying to persuade herself that it had been no more 
than a dream. But a moment later she heard it 
again. 

" Thank you very much," it said. " Yes, I quite 
understand. The first turning to the right after you 
pass the clock and I shall find it half-way down on 
the left-hand side. You say you did notice the 
young lady?" 

Then followed something which Betty could not 
catch. Evidently Mrs. Garnett was listening to the 
person to whom she had just spoken. 

" Yes, there might be something in the cloak- 
room," she said, after a moment. " Will you go 
round with me and ask whether I might be allowed 
to see the hand-luggage left there yesterday? Oh, 

thank you so much. Let us go at once." 
104 
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With a sob that was almost a scream Betty got 
on to her feet. Now was her chance of getting 
away, of getting out of sight, of escaping from not 
the reproaches but the little delicate sneer with which 
her mother would recount the failure, the utter and 
complete failure that she had made of her grand 
plan for seeing the world, on her own account. To 
do the little mother justice the girl was wronging 
her utterly. Of a truth Mrs. Garnett was reproach- 
ing herself so bitterly for having failed to under- 
stand or to sympathise with her only child, that she 
would have opened her arms wide and asked never 
a question or uttered a single word of blame. But 
how was misguided, impetuous, misunderstood 
Betty to know that? She judged her mother by 
her sixteen years of experience. She never realised 
that she had deeper feelings than little anxieties and 
worries about quickly spoilt frocks, wrong notes in 
a sonata, slang phrases or unwillingly done white 
work. 

She staggered to the paling. It was easier to 
scale from the inner side than it had been from the 
outer one, because a ledge was formed by the narrow 
planks nailed on lengthways for strengthening pur- 
poses about midway from the ground, and this gave 
her a comparatively easy foothold to the top. All 
the same she added some severe scratches to those 
which she had received the previous night; but 
small notice did she take of minor miseries in the 
face of the great danger then almost confronting 
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her. She staggered from weakness as she gained 
the foot-path and fled away in the direction of the 
town, going as fast as her aching legs would carry 
her till she got to the end of the station road, and 
then boldly going as contrary as was possible to the 
way which she knew her mother would take. 

Poor Betty! By this time she was an object so 
pitiable that even her mother would hardly have 
known her. She had not touched her hair since 
she had made a toilet at Euston Station, her face 
was haggard and ghastly white, and I must con- 
fess exceedingly dirty, and it was also plentifully 
adorned with scratches. Her hands were bleeding 
and blue with cold, her gloves she had left behind 
her among the shrubs on the other side of the paling ; 
her gown was torn in several places and marked with 
earth-stains, her jacket was marked both on back 
and sleeve with green stains from the trunk of the 
tree which had supported her during sleep. Yes, 
indeed, she had come in those few hours to be a 
forlorn and pitiable object. 

On she went, passing through a different part of 
the great town to that in which she had been on 
the previous day. It was busier and more bustling, 
evidently part of the working rather than the living 
localities. She passed several huge factories, and 
more than one great foundry. She met streams of 
men and women, every one of them intent on the 
business of life and with never so much as a glance 
at her or even a sign of interest in such as she. 
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She hurried past them all, keeping her eyes 
averted, as if by so doing she could avoid observa- 
tion. But, oh, she was so weak and trembling. She 
had not tasted food since about two o'clock the pre- 
vious afternoon, nay, more than that, she had not 
drunk anything, and she was raging with thirst, 
and she had not so much as a single penny with 
which to buy anything to quench it. 

At last, however, she came to a sort of square, 
on one side of which were the gates of some great 
factory, and in the midst of this there stood a splen- 
did monument of many coloured marbles. As she 
was dragging herself languidly along Betty heard 
a splashing of water, and then became aware that 
the edifice was a superb drinking fountain. It was 
a welcome discovery. In a trice she had darted 
across the road and, filling one of the bright nickel 
cups which hung on either side of each jet of water, 
drank greedily. 

It was a delicious draught. So far from chilling 
her it seemed to run like fire through her whole 
being. She filled the cup again and drank once 
more. It seemed all at once to make life worth 
living, to put new heart into her. She dipped her 
hands into the marble basin beneath the jet, and 
laved her poor face, drying both as best she could 
upon her handkerchief, which was small and of a 
very thin muslin material. And then she toiled on 
again, for it would not do for her to stop long in 
any one part of the town, as that would certainly 
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draw remark down upon her, and would naturally 
lead to her identification. 

Besides that, she knew that her mother had, first 
of all, made inquiry for the police-station. Al- 
though she was so young, she, in some ways, knew 
a good many things of which older girls are often 
quite ignorant. Mrs. Garnett had imparted to Betty 
all her own, not very large, store of worldly knowl- 
edge. And it came back now quite vividly to her 
remembrance that only a few weeks before she and 
her mother had been talking on this very subject, 
and Mrs. Garnett had then said definitely that the 
only course in case of desiring to trace somebody 
was to apply first of all at the nearest police-station. 
So in the glance of every policeman's eye she saw 
menace and danger, and scuttled past them as fast 
as her weary feet would carry her. But whither, 
whither ? To what end was all this tramping ? She 
had no place to which she could fly for refuge, no 
one to whom she could apply. She could not keep 
going much longer, and if she were to sink down by 
the wayside she would not die there. No such luck 
as that, no, she would be either taken to prison or 
the workhouse, and in either place her mother would 
find her. 

By this time she was almost delirious with suf- 
fering. Her aching feet and weary limbs began 
to feel numbed. She was not so hungry as she had 
been, but she was decidedly getting light-headed. 
She fancied, indeed, that she was back on the sea- 
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front at Rockborough, dear little dead-alive Rock- 
borough, her light feet treading buoyantly along the 
broken pathway of " the South of France," at the 
end of which she would find her heart's king — 
Victor U Estrange. How the water gleamed in the 
frosty winter sunshine. How the light played on 
the little wavelets. Surely the pathway looked dif- 
ferent to what it usually did — and who was this 
coming along to meet her ? Someone on a big grey 
horse, someone that was not Victor at all, but a 
much older, fiercer-looking man. She would never 
be able to pass that horse. She was, at any time, 
terrified of horses, especially on a narrow way like 
this. She never thought of turning back, the alter- 
native never entered her half-maddened brain; she 
only knew that the pathway was narrow, that the 
water gleamed brightly on one side, and that a high 
fence hedged the other. And the horse with its rider 
came on — on — on, nearer and nearer, and then, no 
one ever quite knew how, Betty gave a shrill scream, 
and, staggering a step or two to the brink, flung her- 
self headlong into the water below. 

In a moment the horseman, who was a heavily- 
built man in undress uniform, had flung himself off 
his horse and was rapidly tearing off his coat. 
" Help ! help !" he shouted to a couple of men work- 
ing a good long way from the opposite bank. Then 
he, too, plunged in and began swimming with 
strong, regular strokes in the direction where Betty 
floated gasping and screaming. 
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The plunge into the icy water brought the girl to 
her own senses again. In spite of her misery the 
instinct of life was very strong, and shriek after 
shriek rang out from her terrified lips, and she strug- 
gled and fought for her life just as if she had been 
upset from a pleasure-boat instead of having but a 
few hours before carefully and systematically, nay, 
even cold-bloodedly laid her plans for getting rid 
of her life. 

The river was both deep and swift, and Betty was 
swirled away down stream with horrible rapidity. 
Her rescuer, though a strong swimmer, was not 
exactly a young man, and was moreover hampered 
with all his clothes excepting his patrol jacket. 
Twice he almost had his hand upon her and twice 
the current swept her out of reach ; twice she sank 
beneath the surface, and the shrill screams became 
no more than gurgling gaspings for breath. Then, 
as she rose for the last time, her rescuer made one 
last effort and caught her by the long braid of her 
hair which had become loosened in the struggle and 
was streaming out far behind her on the surface of 
the water. 

It was then the work of but a few moments to 
get her to the bank, but it was a sorry and pitiful 
wreck of womanhood that lay there white and still 
as death, with the water streaming out of her 
clothing and lying in great pools on the hard path- 
way. 

Nobody knows where a crowd comes from on 
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such occasions. It was not much after eight o'clock, 
and all the factory hands and foundry workers were 
all safely at work. Yet by the time the big soldier 
had dashed the water out of his eyes, quite a num- 
ber of men and a few women had gathered round 
and others were coming up. 

" Shall I take your 'orse back to barricks, Colo- 
nel ?" said one eager admirer. 

" Shall I carry your coat back for you, sir ?" 
eagerly cried another. 

" Eh, but you're too late with her, Colonel," said 
another. " You did your best. It was splendid ; 
but, poor girl, I doubt she've got her troubles 
over." 

" We can't leave her here," said the dripping 
soldier, shivering as he spoke. " I don't know what 
to do with her, where to take her. Who is she, do 
any of you know?" 

" Never see 'er afore," said one man, solemnly 
scrutinising Betty's deathly face. 

" 'Ere's the po-lice a-coming," remarked another 
sympathising bystander. 

The police made but short work of the matter — 
they were used to this sort of thing. One took a 
cursory glance at the unconscious girl and gave his 
companion some instructions in an undertone, in- 
structions which sent him flying off, as he had come, 
with double-quick speed. 

"You rescued the young woman, sir?" he in- 
quired of the soldier. 
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" Yes, and a pretty tough bit of work it was," he 
replied ; " the current is so strong just here." 

" It is that. Your name, if you please, sir, and 
your address." 

"What for?" 

" The police inquiry, sir." 

" Oh, very well. Colonel Le Gendre, Government 
Buildings, will always find me. What are you going 
to do with her now ?" 

" Get her off to the Humane Society's hut; it's 
not very far. Stand back, will yer? D'yer want 
to trample on the woman? My mate'U be 'ere in a 
minute. He's gone for a stretcher." 

Even as the man spoke the other policeman, with 
another man, came running along at full speed with 
a stretcher between them. It had a mattress and 
blankets upon it, and Betty was quickly transferred 
to it from the ground and covered up with the 
blankets, the two men carrying her off at a brisk 
trot, the crowd streaming after. 

" I'll come round presently and see how she gets 
on," said Colonel Le Gendre. " I must get rid of 
this wet toggery." 

" Well, it ain't exactly the time of year one 'ud 
choose for a plunge in one's clothes," said the police- 
man, with a smile. " It's 'ard to understand why 
these 'ere young women should be so fond of 
amusing theirselves in that way." 

For an instant the shivering soldier hesitated, 
then some instinct, he never knew quite why, 
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made him give voice to what flashed through his 
brain. 

" Do you know, officer," he said, " I don't think 
that was a case of suicide. She seemed to lose her 
balance rather than jump in." 

" The river draws 'em, poor things," said the man 
in blue, good-naturedly. " They never know much 
about it afterwards. If you can say a word for her, 
sir, you'll be doing a kind action. For my part I 
'ate to see young things that's known trouble con- 
victed." 

" I'll come round as soon as I've changed," said 
Colonel Le Gendre. 

He went striding away then, going rapidly in 
the direction of his quarters, which were in a villa 
just at the corner of the cavalry barracks. His 
man, warned by the loafer who had carried back 
his patrol jacket, had put fresh clothes to get hot, 
and had turned on the big bath, which was one of 
the envied luxuries of the barrack-master's quarters, 
so that his master could get in and do away with the % 
effects of his cold plunge. 

" Martin," said Colonel Le Gendre, as he began 
rapidly disencumbering himself of his wet garments, 
" give those two chaps a couple of shillings. One 
brought my horse home and the other my jacket. 
Tell them I'm obliged to them both." 

" Yes, sir," said Martin, stolidly. 
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CHAPTER XI 

SURGEON-MAJOR ROBERT WITTINGLY 

By the time that Colonel Le Gendre had had his 
bath, and was feeling his own man again, the police 
had got Betty to the hut belonging to the Humane 
Society, and with the aid of a friend, the hut- 
keeper's wife had divested her of her soaked 
clothing, and rolled her in hot blankets. They 
had not found it necessary to resort to extreme 
measures for restoring her to consciousness, for the 
swinging trot at which the two men had carried her 
along to the shelter had sufficed to make her open 
her eyes. A glance had been enough to tell her that 
she was in the hands of the police. 

" What happened ?" she asked of the woman who 
took charge of her — but this was some half-hour 
later, when she was safely rolled up in the hot 
blankets. 

" Why, my dear, you got into the river some- 
how," the woman replied, cheerfully. She was 
always pleased and proud when they could record 
a case on the road to recovery. 

" Who got me out ? I thought I was going to be 
drowned. Did I see a policeman?" 

" Yes. A policeman came to fetch my husband, 
114 
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and they brought you here," the woman replied. 
" It's a bitter morning to be in the water, and it's 
very dangerous just where you slipped in — it's like 
a mill-race." 

"But who got me out?" persisted Betty. She 
had absolutely no recollection of the time immedi- 
ately preceding the first sensation of the icy water 
about her throat. 

" It was a gentleman who was riding along the 
bank." 

" Oh !— on the grey horse !" exclaimed Betty, a 
great shiver shaking her from head to foot at the 
remembrance of it. " Oh, I was so frightened ! I 
thought he was going to ride over me. I was so 
awfully tired, you see." 

Mrs. Bates might have been excused for not ex- 
actly seeing why a girl should be " so awfully tired" 
at that early hour of the day. As it happened, 
however, she only took heed of the first part of the 
sentence. 

" Lor, my dear," she said, " as if he'd have been 
likely to ride over you. Why, gentlemen don't do 
such things ! I suppose you slipped down the path 
trying to get out of his way. It all comes of not 
being brought up among horses. There's such a 
difference in being used to things. I know a girl 
that screams if she sees a cow coming down the 
street, which she makes sure is going to fly at her. 
The saying goes that habit is second nature, and 
never a true one was put together. But it's no 
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use thinking of that, my dear. Fright got you in, 
and the gentleman got you out; and you'd better 
drink a little more of this, for we haven't got 
rid of the shivers yet. Quite a little drop, my 
dear." 

The " little drop" which she thus coaxed into 
Betty's mouth was hot brandy and water, and Betty 
drank it obediently enough, though she thought it 
excessively nasty. Then Mrs. Bates stirred the fire, 
and bade her try to sleep. 

As she passed into the adjoining room, which 
was the ordinary living-room of herself and her hus- 
band, she saw the figures of two men pass the win- 
dow. 

She went to the door and opened it. 

" Well ?" said one of them. It was Colonel Le 
Gendre. 

" She's doing very nicely, gentlemen," she replied. 
" I've seen a-many cases. I wish they was all as 
satisfactory as this one." 

" I'm delighted to hear it. I persuaded our doc- 
tor — Surgeon-Major Wittingly — to come down with 
me; but I daresay the divisional surgeon has been 
down already." 

" Well, no, sir," said the woman, almost apolo- 
getically. " You see, I've had so much experience, 
I know exactly what to do for simple cases. If 
aught was wrong, I should send for him, and he 
would nip down in a couple of minutes; but I 
thought it useless to trouble him over this poor 
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young thing. She needs no more than warmth and 
quiet for a bit." 

" I'm glad of that. But as Dr. Wittingly is here, 
he might as well see her, don't you think? I've a 
sort of feeling it was all my fault, somehow. Did 
she say anything about it ?" 

"Well, sir, she told me but a minute ago that 
she was afraid of your horse. She thought you 
were going to run over her/' 

" What nonsense ! As if I should, as if any 
man would!" exclaimed Le Gendre, half-vexedly. 
" But," turning to his companion, " as I told you, 
I wasn't at all sure it was a case of suicide." 

" Lor, bless you, no — poor young thing !" cried 
the woman. " She was frightened of the horse, 
and she stepped too near to the edge and over she 
went. There's no suicide at all about it." 

" All the more reason why Dr. Wittingly should 
see her," said Colonel Le Gendre. " As a friend, 
you know, as a friend. And any expenses here; 
just let me know, won't you ?" 

He slipped a coin into her hand as he spoke, and 
Mrs. Bates, who was a good and simple soul, felt 
her heart warm towards him at once. " Thank you, 
sir; there's no actual charge. It's customary, when 
accidents happen, to put something in the collecting 
box." 

" I will. If I put a sovereign in, I suppose it will 
be enough ?" 

" Oh, yes, * sir, and very kind of you, sir, seeing 
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that it was all a complete accident, and you didn't 
even know the young lady. Well then, if the other 
gentleman would like to see her, I'll show him the 
way." 

She led the Army surgeon into the adjoining 
room, where Betty was lying well wrapped in flan- 
nels and blankets, sleeping, and yet still from time 
to time shivering violently. He went up to the bed 
and spoke to her quietly. 

"Are you the doctor ?" she said, without open- 
ing her eyes. 

" I'm a doctor. Yes. Are you feeling better ?" 

" Oh, yes, thank you"— half pettishly. " Fm all 
right." 

" Are you ? Let me feel your pulse. H'm ! How 
came you to get into the water ?" 

" I don't know. I suppose I slipped in." 

" Slipped in ! Do you live in Danford ?" 

" No." 

" What is your name?" he then asked. 

Betty remained silent, lying with eyes still closed, 
and still from time to time shivering pitifully. 

" Have you had anything to eat to-day?" 

No answer, excepting that a tear slowly forced 
its way from under the eyelid that was visible, and 
ran away somewhere out of sight. 

" How old are you, my poor child ?" 

" Sixteen." She whispered the word .with a sob. 

" Sixteen ! Already ! — and things have gone so 
wrong with you. The others think you slipped in 
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because you were frightened by Colonel Le Gendre's 
horse; but I know better than that." 

She opened her eyes widely enough then, and 
stared at him wildly. " How do you know ?" she 
asked, breathlessly. 

Doctors know most things," he said, quietly. 

For one thing, you had already tried to put your- 
self out of the way by taking laudanum — probably 
last night" 

" How do you know?" 

" Because I can see it in your eyes and inside 
your lips. I can smell it a little. Probably the 
chemist wouldn't let you have enough." 

" Yes, I had enough. I went to all the chemists, 
and got a little of each one — but — but it made me 
sick." 

"And a lucky thing for you. When did you 
have any food ?" 

" Yesterday afternoon." 

" What time did you take it ? The laudanum, I 
mean?" 

" About ten o'clock, I think. I'm not very clear," 
she replied. 

"Ah, well, the less you eat to-day the better. 
By the way, what are you going to do when you get 
up again ?" 

" I don't know." 

" Where is your home?" he asked. 

"Up in Blankshire," said she. 

" Blankshire !" His tone was filled with astonish- 
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ment. " Anyway, you will promise me that you'll 
be up to no more tricks! Unless you do, I shall 
send for the divisional surgeon, after all, and then 
the whole matter will be in the hands of the police/' 

" The police ! Then you're not " 

" A police doctor ? No. I'm an Army surgeon 
and a friend of Colonel Le Gendre, whose horse it 
was that — well, that frightened you." 

" It did frighten me," cried Betty, struggling up 
on to her elbow ; " it did frighten me. I took that 
other stuff because I was miserable. I wanted to 
be at peace, but when I met that man on the horse, 
I had no intention of drowning myself — I swear I 
hadn't. I only meant to get out of its way. I'm 
not used to horses ; and I went in headlong, I assure 
you I did." 

" I believe you," said he, kindly ; " and I'll help 
you all I can. But if the police get to know that 
you took laudanum, they will charge you just the 
same, and they'll give you a dose of prison. Where's 
your mother?" 

" I don't know," said Betty, sullenly. 

" Give me her address, and I'll wire to her." 

" It's no use. She is away from home." 

" Don't you know her address ?" 

" No, I don't," Betty jerked out. Then she looked 
up at him again. " O sir," she cried, in a tone of 
anguish, " don't you understand. I ran away from 
home. I was a fool — a fool ! My mother wants me 
to marry a man I loathe, and I ran away. I made a 
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hideous mistake, and to get out of it for ever seemed 
the only way out of the difficulty. She's in Danford. 
I saw her early this morning. She has followed me, 
do you see ?" 

" Of course she has. And you don't know where 
she is?" 

" No." 

" Nor where she is likely to be?" 

" I don't know." 

" Have you friends in Danford?" 

" Not one." 

" Then, my poor child," he exclaimed, " what on 
earth made you come here?" 

For a few moments Betty was silent; then she 

whispered : " I wanted to hide myself — I — I " 

And then she broke off, lamely feeling that this was 
too poor an excuse. 

Dr. Wittingly, however, did not seem to think 
so, for he accepted it as a sufficiently good reason. 

" She would go to the police-station first, if any- 
where," he said. " What is her name?" 

" Garnett — Mrs. Garnett," said Betty, feeling that 
her last attempt at concealing her identity had 
proved itself entirely useless. 

" All right. I'll go down and inquire for her," 
said he. " And remember, all you have to do is to 
lie still and get over the shock you've had until your 
mother can make arrangements for getting you 
away. And mind, you have to keep faith with me — 
do you understand?" 
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" I will," said Betty. 

Dr. Wittingly went out and joined the others, 
who were waiting in Mrs. Bates's little sitting-' 
room. " She'll do well enough," he said, cheerily, 
" and will probably have no more than a bad cold 
or a touch of rheumatism. Keep her warm until 
her mother comes. I'm going off to fetch her now." 

As the two men walked away from the house, 
Colonel Le Gendre asked his friend a question. 

" She is very pretty, isn't she?" 

" It didn't strike me so," replied the other ; " but 
these things are all a question of taste." 

" Did I really frighten her ?" the Colonel asked, 
after they had walked a little way in silence. 

" Oh, yes, or rather, your horse did." 

" I'm sure Fm desperately sorry. And that grey 
of mine is as quiet as an old sheep. What queer 
creatures women are ! — always either in one extreme 
or the other, afraid of a shadow, or else so careless 
of danger that they seem positively to court it." 

" That's as may be," said the doctor, with as- 
sumed carelessness. "All the same, it's lucky for 
you that you got her out of the water when you did, 
for another few seconds would probably have set- 
tled her business. As it is, it will be lucky if she 
gets off without pneumonia or rheumatic fever, or 
something of that kind. Are you going back to 
your quarters ?" 

" Well, to my office, which amounts to the same 
thing," Colonel Gendre replied. 
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" Then I'll say ta-ta for the present. I've got to 
go further down the road before I go into hospital." 

" All right. Thank you, old chap, for coming 
with me. By the way, what's her name?" 

" Garnett." 

" And her Christian name ?" 

" I never asked her," said Dr. Wittingly, with a 
laugh, as he turned away. 

His thoughts were a good deal mixed as he went 
striding down the road. " Now, why will mothers 
worry their daughters to marry this or that?" he 
asked himself. " A child of that age, too. I sup- 
pose the fellow's got the dibs. By Jovef it's a 
wonderful thing a woman's power of attraction. 
Think of any man being gone on a little sixpenny- 
worth of copper like that, and her having strength 
of mind enough to run away from him, and to plan 
out suicide! She meant it right enough when she 
went into the river, ppor little devil! I wonder 
what the mother's like. Anyway, I'll pull her 
through it if I can, if it's only because she has made 
an impression on that stony-hearted old bachelor, 
Le Gendre." 



CHAPTER XII. ' 

A WISE LITTLE MOTHER 

Robert Wittingly, surgeon-major, had scarcely 
got out of sight of his friend before he, in turning 
a corner, almost ran up against a little woman 
dressed in modified widow's weeds, who was hurry- 
ing along in the direction in which he had just come. 
To save himself from almost annihilating her, Dr. 
Wittingly pulled up sharp, a word of apology rising 
to his lips. 

" I believe it was my fault," said the lady, smiling. 
" I was hurrying along at such a rate." Then a 
sudden thought occurred to her. u Oh, sir," she 
exclaimed, "can you tell me where the Humane 
Society's hut is?" 

"Yes, certainly. It's right at the end of this 
road, taking the first turn to the right after you 
reach the corner," replied the doctor. " By. the 
way, does your name, by any chance, happen to be 
Garnett?" 

Mrs. Garnett — for it was she — uttered a stifled 
cry. " Oh, is there any news ? Can you tell me 
anything? I've come all the way from Rockbor- 
ough since yesterday, and I'm almost frantic with 
grief and anxiety. Where is she? What has hap- 
pened?" 
124 
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"Well, madam, your little girl has been pulled 
out of the river this morning," replied the other, 
gruffly ; " and by all accounts, more dead than alive 
she was." 

Mrs. Garnett recoiled in horror. "The river," 
she said. " My God ! what's the meaning of that ?" 

Poor Mrs. Garnett had found it almost too ap- 
palling to realise, when she understood that Betty 
had taken her fate into her own hands, and had run 
away; the news that her daughter had been taken 
out of the river overwhelmed her, not so much with 
remorse or with anger as with shame to think that 
anything so sordid should touch her or hers. Taken 
out of the river ! Why, it was like things that hap- 
pen to people in newspapers. Her first instinct was, 
however, one of concealment. 

" I cannot stop," she said. " I must get there at 
once. I cannot lose time talking." 

" I'll go back with you," said the doctor. 

" You are a doctor?" Mrs. Garnett asked. 

" Yes, an Army surgeon. The gentleman who 
rescued your daughter is a Colonel Le Gendre. He 
asked me to look in and see her." 

"And how did she get into the water?" Mrs. 
Garnett cried. " Mr.— Dr. " 

" Wittingly," said he. 

" Dr. Wittingly, how did my daughter get into 
the river ?" 

"Well, that's a bit of a mystery. Colonel Le 
Gendre says that his impression is that she was 
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afraid of his horse, and slipped in. She says very 
much the same. At all events, the excuse will 
serve." 

Mrs. Garnett turned and looked at him as she 
pattered along, her short paces keeping but poor 
step with his long ones. " What do you mean ?" 
she said. 

"Just this. I want to save her from herself, 
simply because I'm interested in her — in her yovith 
and the narrow shave she has had, her pluck and 
her determination. Le Gendre started the theory 
about slipping in ; and as the Humane people man- 
aged to bring her round without calling in a doctor, 
there is no need to tell the whole truth." 

" And that is " 

" That she ran away from home because — well ; 
you know why — I need not tell you that." 

" I don't know," said Mrs. Garnett, promptly. 
She did know, and very much better than he thought 
she did; but the instinct of concealment was still 
hard upon her, and she came out boldly with a flat 
denial of his assertion. 

Dr. Wittingly turned and looked down upon her. 
To him she looked a little, soft-eyed, insignificant 
woman, and nothing more. His surprise took him 
back, and for a minute or so he was speechless. 

Why did she run away?" Betty's mother asked. 
She says it was because you wanted her to marry 
someone she hated," he blurted out. 

Mrs. Garnett laughed outright " Oh, poor little 
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girl ! Did she think that ?" she cried. " Yes, there 
was someone — a good man — a good match — but 
the decision rested with Betty, and not with me. 
Oh, how foolish these young things are ! With them 
it is always to cut the knot rather than to unravel 
it. But to take such a journey as to Danford, where 
she does not know a single soul, and then to slip 
into the river — my poor, mistaken little girl, what 
a cruel awakening !" 

Dr. Wittingly stopped short, for they were get- 
ting very near then to the place where Betty lay. 
" Mrs. Garnett," he said, " out of kindness I shall 
make it my business to hold my tongue, and let the 
police and possibly the magistrates believe Colonel 
Le Gendre's story. But there is no need for you and 
me to throw dust in each other's eyes, and pretend 
that what has happened within the past few hours 
is a mere girl's escapade. It is no fancy picture 
of a mistake. Your daughter may have been mis- 
taken enough, but to her it was all real, all deadly 
earnest. She did not slip into the river, though she 
says she did, and Colonel Le Gendre believes that 
she did. She threw herself in, and she did it to 
get out of the way of this man, whoever he may 
be." 

His tone and his look were enough to carry con- 
viction with them. Mrs. Garnett darted one glance 
at him. "You were not there," she breathed. 
" What makes you say that ? What do you know 
about it?" 
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" Because the rivet was a last resource," he re- 
plied, quietly. 

" What do you mean ?" 

" They had brought her round from unconscious- 
ness before I saw her," he said. " She is, so far as 
that goes, suffering from no more than the shock 
of the immersion. She may have pneumonia, or 
something of that kind — she may not — we can't tell 
till later on. But she is suffering from the effects 
of something else." 

" And that is " 

" Laudanum !" he replied. 

Mrs. Garnett fairly reeled as the word passed his 
lips. " And you mean " 

" That she tried to take her life by means of 
laudanum yesterday, last night. She spent the 
greater part of yesterday going from one chemist's 
shop to another purchasing small quantities of lau- 
danum. When she thought she had got enough, 
she drank it, and fortunately the first effect was to 
make her deadly sick." 

"My God! My God!" ejaculated the little 
woman, blankly. 

" Some traces were left behind to tell the tale," 
Dr. Wittingly went on, almost pitilessly. "Any 
medical man would recognise them at a glance, as 
I did. If you are prepared to take her away, I 
might be able to arrange so as to satisfy the police, 
and so prevent any other doctor seeing her for a 
few hours." 
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" Can I take her home — I mean to Rockbor- 
ough ?" 

Dr. Wittingly shook his head. " It would be 
too great a risk. Better take a lodging here, close 
at hand, and then, if after effects arise, they won't 
be aggravated by a long journey." 

" I will do anything that you tell me," cried 
Betty's mother, eagerly. 

" And you won't press the idea of this fellow on 
her ?" he said, warningly. " If you want to have 
any hold over her, any comfort of her, let her know 
at once that she was mistaken." 

" I will. My poor little girl ! The idea is too 
absurd ! I will relieve her mind at once — at once," 
cried Mrs. Garnett. 

It was characteristic of the woman's nature that 
with her to speak was to do, which was probably 
the source of Betty's unusual decisiveness of mind. 
From that moment she gave up all idea of ever 
seeing Betty married to Johnson Galbraith as com- 
pletely as if the Vicar of Great Overstanding had 
never thrown his clerical handkerchief in Betty's 
direction. " Take me to her," she said, putting out 
her little trembling hands towards the surgeon. 

The little hands looked so thin and feeble in their 
worn black gloves, and the burly Army surgeon felt 
himself almost a brute to have spoken so plainly. 

" Forgiye me," he said. " I'll help you, if I can. 
Come along. The sooner we can get her out of that, 
the better." 

9 
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He led her towards the hut, with its two centre 
double rooms and its two side ones. The pair on 
the one side comprised the little sitting-room, with 
the kitchen behind, where the Bateses lived, to the 
right being the bedroom where they slept. The ad- 
joining half was occupied by the large hospital- 
room, at the back of which was the bath-room, with 
its heating apparatus so arranged that a bath could 
be prepared in five minutes, and blankets made hot 
in less than one. At the side was the mortuary, 
where fatal cases awaited the assembling of the 
coroner and jury. 

" Whatever you do, don't upset her," was his 
last warning, as he opened the door of the hospital- 
room. 

Mrs. Garnett was trembling all over, but she was 
equal to the occasion. She went up to the bed, and 
took Betty in her arms. " O my darling ! O my 
darling !" she said, with a half-sob. 

" Mother— I " 

" No, don't talk about it ; it was all my fault," 
Mrs. Garnett cried. " I know everything. It has 
all been a horrible mistake." 

" You don't know everything, mother," said 
Betty, staring with dry, bright eyes up at her 
mother. " I've been so wicked — so " 

" No, no— mistaken, that's all. But it's all over 
now, my poor child." 

" And you won't ask me to marry that man?" 

" Never — never — not anyone," cried the little 
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widow, firmly. In truth, she was shocked to see 
the ravages which the past few hours had wrought 
in the girl's sensitive face. "As soon as you are 
over the chill, I will take you away. I'll go and 
find lodgings as near to this place as I can, and 
you shall rest a few days, and then we'll go away 
to some strange place, and try to forget all that has 
happened." 

" And never back to Rockborough," said Betty, 
excitedly. 

" Hush ! hush ! Don't excite yourself, my child. 
We will do the best we can for us both. Only get 
well now, and forget that you ever had such a dread- 
ful thought in your mind as took you away from 
your home and your mother." 

She patted the girl's burning hand, and turned to 
the doctor, who was standing near the door. Betty 
lay back among the pillows and blankets with an 
inscrutable smile on her flushed face. " I want to 
speak to you," she whispered. " Come outside. Is 
she going to be very ill ?" 

" She may be; it's quite on the cards. Remem- 
ber, she has twice walked right up to the very gate 
of death in the last twelve hours." 

" If her head should give way, she may say any- 
thing?" 

" Oh, yes, anything — anything." 

" Then the sooner I can get her into some lodging 
the better. She may tell the whole story here, and 
the result would be ruinous, no less." 
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" Yes, it would. Besides, she would be better 
anywhere else than here, especially if she happens 
to realise what the next-door place is. If I were 
you, I would ask the woman here if she knows of 
any nice quiet lodgings that she could recommend. 
Meantime, I must go, but I'll come back as soon 
as I can ; and I'll square it all with the police. Oh, 
yes, that's easy enough. Anyway, I must go now, 
for I'm due at the hospital." 

He went tearing away down the road, and cer- 
tainly his pace was sufficient to justify his excuse 
for leaving her. Betty's mother watched him go 
away down the quiet road, a big, burly figure of a 
man, broad in the shoulder and resolute in step. 
" What a pity he isn't fifteen years younger !" she 
said to herself. 

She did not dawdle about wasting time ; indeed, 
instinct told her that there was no time to be lost. 
She turned back, and knocked softly at the door of 
Mrs. Bates's sitting-room. 

"May I speak to you a moment?" she asked. 
" Shall I be disturbing you ?" 

" Not at all, ma'am," answered Mrs. Bates. 
" How does the young lady feel now ?" 

" Dr. Wittingly thinks she ought not to be moved 
just yet — at least, not so far as to our home. It 
would be very awkward and suspicious to take her 
to the hotel where — where we have been — that is, 
if she is going to be ill. Do you think you could 
recommend me to a nice, quiet, respectable lodging. 
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where I could keep her in bed for a few days until 
she has got over all chance of illness? You see, 
it may go to her lungs, and I want to avoid all risk 
of that." 

"Yes, to be sure, ma'am. Well, I've a sister 
living just at the back of this — she lets rooms, and 
very nice and quiet they are. Not expensive either. 
The last let she had was one of the officer's ladies 
up at the barracks. I'll give you the address, for 
I can't leave the shelter while a patient is here, being 
responsible. And you'll have to make sure that the 
police is willing for her to go, for you see they 
fetched her here. Yes, they did. And I'm respon- 
sible to them, and dursn't let her go out of that door 
for my very life." 

" Dr. Wittingly is going to arrange all that for 
me," said Mrs. Garnett, with a sudden accession of 
dignity. " And, of course, it was a pure accident. 
She was frightened by the horse, and slipped in 
trying to avoid it." 

" Yes, poor young lady, she told me so too," said 
Mrs. Bates. " Well, if you don't mind going alone 
to see my sister, — she's Mrs. Mounting, No. 5, Joy- 
street. It runs just at the back of this, and she's 
on the sunny side of the way, which, as I tell her, 
is always to her advantage for eight out of the 
twelve months of the year." 

" No. 5, Joy-street. Thank you so much. And 
her name is Mounting — Mrs. Mounting?" said Mrs. 
Garnett, feeling that she must keep Mrs. Bates from 
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becoming too confidential, or she would never get 
away at all. 

Without the smallest difficulty she made her way 
to No. s, Joy-street, finding Mrs. Mounting at home 
and alone. " Let lodgings — my sister sent you. 
Pray, walk in, ma'am, and I'll show you round. 
No, it, is not a reg'lar lodging-house, which I never 
could abide the strain of. It's no more than my 
front sitting-room and large front bedroom, which, 
now that my daughter's married and doing well for 
herself, I've no need of. This way, ma'am — one 
pound a week, and you'll not find a match for 'em, 
not if you overlook Danford from one end to the 
other." 



CHAPTER XIII 

NO. 5, JOY-STREET 

Mrs. Garnett's new friend managed so well to 
dispel the doubts of the police that late in the after- 
noon Betty was moved from the Humane Society's 
premises to the house in Joy-street, where Mrs. 
Bates's sister lived. 

It was a simple matter enough. Mrs. Garnett went 
out into the town and bought a couple of flannel 
night-gowns and a warm dressing-gown, and a cab 
was ordered to be at the hut — the shelter it was 
usually called — at six o'clock that same evening. 
Betty was wrapped in a night-gown and dressing- 
gown, enveloped in a blanket, and carried down by 
Dr. Wittingly to the cab. 

" I could perfectly well have walked down and 
been dressed in an ordinary way," she remarked, 
half-vexedly, when he came to lift her in his arms. 

" You will please do exactly what I tell you," 
said Dr. Wittingly, rather sharply. Then he took 
her up very gently and carefully and carried her out 
to the cab in which her mother was already sitting, 
holding a couple of pillows against which she would 
be able to lean during the short journey to the house 
in Joy-street. " I'll be there as soon as you are," 
said Dr. Wittingly to Mrs. Garnett. 

135 
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Betty looked after his big retreating figure. " So 
ridiculous," she exclaimed, " making such a fuss, as 
if I'd got the small-pox or had smashed my leg or 
something. I could have walked quite well. ,, 

In truth, the girl's conscience was tender at the 
thought of the money she had wasted, of the ex- 
pense that her mother was incurring, for she knew, 
none better, how ill she could afford it, especially 
just now after her visit to Blankhampton. She had 
almost forgotten how fiercely her heart had burnt 
with resentment against that same mother only a 
few days ago, meek she was and baffled and beaten, 
and would just then have been glad to creep back 
to the little home at Rockborough, and to take up 
the old humdrum life with never a prospect of any- 
thing better. 

Arrived at No. 5, Joy-street, Dr. Wittingly again 
lifted her out of the cab and carried her straight 
upstairs. At the door of the bedroom he put her 
down. 

" You said just now, Miss Betty," he remarked, 
grimly, " that you could walk quite well. Let me 
see you walk as far as the bed." 

Betty tried bravely enough, but at the second step 
she staggered and swayed blindly over. The doctor 
caught her in his strong arms and carried her as far 
as the bed. 

"You see, young lady," he said, with a gruff 
laugh, " that other people know what is best for 
you much better than you do. Now just you stay 
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there until I give you leave to get up. You must 
try to remember that you have taken a good deal 
out of yourself during the last few days. If you 
don't remember it, Nature will very soon remind you 
of the fact." 

In truth, Betty was many days before she made 
the smallest attempt to leave her bed again. By 
morning symptoms of pneumonia had developed 
themselves, and the terrible time of strain through 
which she had gone had combined together with 
chill, and damp, and exhaustion, both of body and 
mind, to reduce her to the depths of excessive illness, 
and even had there not been safely reposing, in Mrs. 
Garnett's little portmanteau a letter bearing the 
badge of the White Horse and signed " your own 
Victor," she would have gathered a very accurate 
history of what had happened during the past few 
weeks from the child's incoherent and rambling talk. 

As it happened, however, it was the receipt of that 
letter from Victor L' Estrange which had given 
Betty's mother the clue to her whereabouts, though 
until she had heard all her hoarse ramblings during 
that first week in Joy-street she had only believed 
that Betty had seen in the newspapers — as she had 
done — the information that the regiment had re- 
ceived its orders to go to Egypt at exceedingly short 
notice, and that, acting on a child's foolish impulse, 
she had set off with an idea of seeing him once more, 
it might be for the last time. 

During that week's vigil, however, she had 
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gathered the right threads of the story, threads 
which, alas, were easily woven into a terrible whole. 
It was curious that she felt no anger, not even 
against this man Victor — she did not know his other 
name— who had so effectually prevented Betty from 
appreciating the advantages which a marriage with 
Johnson Galbraith would have given her. Mrs. 
Garnett very seldom allowed herself to get angry, 
and in the present crisis, although money was, so to 
speak, pouring out like water, and she was worn out 
with nursing and sick at heart with anxiety, she yet 
kept her whole mind intent on one end, which was, 
that everything must be concealed and hidden from 
the people at Rockborough, the people who consti- 
tuted her little world. 

To further this end she wrote several letters as 
soon as she realised that Betty would have to remain 
in Danford at least for a few days, the first one being 
to the Archdeacon's wife, telling her that she was 
sorry that she had not had time to call before leaving 
home, having been called away on extremely im- 
portant family business. 

Then she wrote to the faithful little maid whom 
she had taken somewhat into her confidence. I say 
somewhat, because she had not told the whole truth 
to her, but only such a part of it as she had con- 
ceived would be judicious. To her she wrote quite 
a long letter in a nice round hand such as she would 
assuredly be able to read without calling in the as- 
sistance of anyone else. " Go to Rockborough," 
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she said, for the girl was staying with her mother 
at a village about three miles inland, " and open all 
the windows and air the rooms. You need not 
sweep or anything of that kind. Get the black trunk 
out of the large dress closet and pack the enclosed 
list of things which you will find in Miss Betty's 
bedroom. At the very top put my black silk dress 
with the jet buttons down the front, and cover every- 
thing over with a clean white towel. Then lock the 
box and ask Smithson to fetch it to the station for 
me, to be sent off by passenger train, if possible. I 
enclose you a postal order for ten shillings. Pay 
carriage as far as you can and give Smithson six- 
pence for his trouble. I enclose you two labels, one 
to tie to the box, the other with which to send me 
the key. The rest of the money give to your mother 
towards your keep until I come back again." 

So by the time Betty was able to sit up in bed 
Mrs. Garnett had brought upon the scene a sufficient 
change of clothing for her, and also she had re- 
ceived from Rockborough the few letters which had 
arrived during her absence. One of these was ad- 
dressed to Betty in the same bold handwriting as the 
letter signed "Victor," and puzzled Mrs. Garnett 
not a little. It was written from H. M. S. Malabar, 
and began : " My own love, — Did I really see you 
at Danford Station this morning or did I dream it? 
Write to me at once — a letter any time within a week 
will catch us at Alexandria — and put my mind at 
rest. I ran down from the station platform to say 
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good-bye to my mother and sisters, who came down 
from town the previous night to see the last of me, 
and saw what looked like you — you, my little white 
flower, lying fainting on the ground, while two 
dreadful, common-looking women, with horrible 
cockney voices, said they were your friends. I can't 
be sure if it was you or whether through thinking 
of you I brought you to me. Write to me at once 
and explain. I shall know no peace until you do. 
I am in wretchedly low spirits, and wish with all 
my heart that we were safe out of this beastly busi- 
ness. Think of me, my darling, and pray for me 
and for brighter days to come for us both. I can't 
write longer, for I've only just time to shove this into 
the bag. — Your own Victor." 

Mrs. Garnett read this letter with tightened lips. 
It was evident to her that he had known nothing 
of the child's journey to Danford; it was evident 
that it had been taken on impulse; it was equally 
evident that she would never, never be brought to 
give a second thought to Johnson Galbraith. 

" And I thought her so fresh, so unsought," Mrs, 
Garnett's thoughts ran. " But I might have known 
what it all meant. Any girl who was heart-whole 
would have been immensely flattered with the idea 
of being the mistress of Great Overstanding. I 
ought to have known. And, apparently, she found 
out during those few minutes at the station that 
this Victor was engaged all the time. I suppose — 
yes, she said that night she was so ill, that the girl 
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was there, and how coolly he took leave of her. 
Well, I must keep all this time as dark as I can, 

and What do you say, Betty?" she asked 

aloud. " You're thirsty? Well, drink some of this, 
and presently I'll give you your beef-tea." 

She was certainly an excellent nurse. She never 
worried the girl with questions, she never teased 
her to take things against which her soul revolted, 
she never even mentioned money matters, though, 
goodness knows, they weighed on her mind sorely 
enough. 

" I'm such a bother to you," said Betty, weakly, 
one day, when she had got over the very worst, and 
the memory of Victor L'Estrange seemed to have 
faded away into a dim and distant past as insignifi- 
cant as anyone appears when seen through the wrong 
end of an opera-glass. 

" Not such a very great bother, child," replied 
Mrs. Garnett, smiling. " You're easy enough to 
nurse, and Dr. Wittingly is very good, and does 
many a thing that an ordinary doctor would never 
dream of doing." 

" Oh, he's a dear," said Betty, her eyes closing 
wearily. 

A sudden pang shot through the mother's heart 
as she looked at her child. Could it be possible — 
no, no, such an idea was manifestly absurd, she 
was only weary and worn out with her disastrous 
excursion into the realms where love is. She would 
give no room to such a thought as had just crossed 
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her mind, but would turn all her attention to get- 
ting Betty to look something like herself again ere 
they should be obliged to betake themselves back to 
Rockboroug-h. For, truth to tell, Mrs. Garnett's 
slender resources were dwindling away to alarm- 
ingly shadowy proportions, and the necessity of 
restoring Betty to health again was becoming pain- 
fully prominent. 

She was still sitting in Betty's room when Dr. 
Wittingly came in for his afternoon visit 
" Asleep," he remarked, in an undertone. 

"Yes," answered the mother, "but not since 
very long. Shall I wake her?" 

" Not for the world. Sleep will do her more 
good than anything else. Have you medicine 
enough ? She ought to go on taking it." 

" There is only one more dose." 

" I'll bring another bottle when I come back 
from the town." 

Mrs. Garnett rose nervously. " I'll go down with 
you," she said. 

They crept softly out of the room, while Betty 
still slept. Mrs. Garnett left the door an inch or 
so open so that she could hear the least sound if 
Betty should call. " Come in here, doctor," she 
said, leading the way into the sitting-room. " See 
here, I'm going to ask you a very straight question. 
Have I got a very big chemist's bill ? I must ask," 
she went on, in a rapid, nervous voice, "because 
before I can leave Danford, whatever bills I have 
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must be paid, and — and — it's a serious question for 



me. 



it 



To your straight question/' said Dr. Wittingly, 

I will give you a straight answer. You haven't 
got a chemist's bill at all." 

" But how is that? I must have one." 

" You haven't, because I have paid for everything 
of that kind your little girl has had." 

Mrs. Garnett gave a big sigh of relief. " Oh, 
how kind of you," she said, the tears springing to 
her eyes. " One more to the long list of your good- 
ness to us who are utter strangers to you." 

" Who were," he corrected. 

She smiled at the correction. "Thank you for 
that," she said. " I can never thank you enough, 
never. And you are keeping an account of anything 
that you have spent for me, and I shall return it to 
you as soon as I can, though never in full value, 
never, never." 

Robert Wittingly walked from the fire-place, 
where they stood, to the bow-window which over- 
looked the mean little street with its incongruous 
name. Then he strode back again, looking bigger 
and more burly than ever. " There's one way in 
which you might pay it back," he said, gruffly. 

Mrs. Garnett looked up inquiringly. 

" I'm a lonely man — I haven't a relation in the 
world. I had a little wife once. I lost her. She 
was just such another as " 

" As Betty," said Mrs. Garnett, under her breath. 
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" As Betty/' he echoed. " No, she wasn't a bit 
like Betty. She was more like you." 

" Like me," said the widow, faintly. " I — do 
you mean that if Betty " 

" Betty. How you harp upon Betty," he ex- 
claimed. " You don't mean Why, what 

should I do with a little fanciful miss like Betty; 
a little sixpenny worth of copper like that? No; I 
meant you. You, with your restful ways and your 
anxious looks. Don't you understand? It's not 
Betty I want payment from — it's Betty's mother." 

For a moment Betty's mother was too thoroughly 
stunned to speak or move. A wild torrent of 
thoughts, possibilities, comparisons came rushing 
through her brain. Her husband had been a slight 
man of no particular presence, always delicate and 
ailing. This burly, brusque Robert Wittingly was 
like a tower of strength. It would mean a good-bye 
to grinding poverty for ever. It would mean a man- 
servant — Dr. Wittingly' s man was always at his 
beck and call now — it would mean the possession 
of that luxurious stanhope in which he had several 
times taken her to get the air when Betty had got 
over the worst. It would mean hushing up every- 
thing, being on an equality with the Archdeacon, 
having a seal-skin coat and seeing the world as she 
had always longed, but never been able to see it. 

I don't think I understood you," she said at last. 

I don't think I understood you," she said at 
last. 
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me?" he said, and he put out his two hands and 
stood looking down upon her with a very tender 
smile. 

" Oh, Dr. Wittingly," she cried. 

" Say Robert," he said, bending down over her. 



10 



CHAPTER XIV 

QUITE ANOTHER PROSPECT ! 

When Dr. Wittingly had come to No. 5, Joy- 
street, that afternoon, Mrs. Garnett had been a 
little widow of no particular importance, a humble 
little lady trying hard to keep up appearances on 
very small means. Confronted with a terrible 
task, a task which she had not in the least known 
how she shared or could accomplish. She had had 
no prospect but one of genteel poverty, her one 
object in life had been to get Betty safely married 
to some, nay, almost to any man able and willing to 
provide for her, ere her own sun should have been 
set and her only child be left to battle with a hard 
world and without the aid even of the small pension 
which formed the main part of her income. When 
he left it a new world had arisen before her dazzled 
vision. She was a new being, with a new life in 
front of her. . She honestly regarded Robert Wit- 
tingly as the very finest man she had ever seen ; his 
burly figure, his strong mahogany-coloured face, 
his fierce moustache, his keen blue-grey eyes, his 
brusque voice were to her all the personification of 
true manliness and charm. He was so big, he would 

protect her from all worries so long as she should 
146 
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live, and though during the years of her widow- 
hood Mrs. Garnett had managed her little income 
with pathetic wisdom, she yet knew that it would 
be doubly sweet now to feel that she could rest for 
ever on that broad breast and lay the burden of re- 
sponsibility on those strong shoulders. 

It had come upon her as a huge surprise, for she 
had long ago come to look upon herself as quite an 
old woman, and it was a new feeling for her when 
she felt the hot blushes rising to her cheeks, even if 
they were scarcely so smooth as they had once been. 
But it was a delightful sensation to feel that she was 
essential to this big, strong man's happiness, and 
she realised, as she had never done before, how 
hardly the burden of life had pressed upon her. She 
went back to Betty's room and gave her some more 
nourishment which was just then due. " What is 
the matter, mother ?" said Betty. " Your hand is 
shaking. Poor little mother. Are you very done 
up?" 

" Not the least in the world, my love," said Mrs. 
Garnett, briskly. " Something has happened, some- 
thing I think very wonderful. It was a great sur- 
prise. You should be very pleased, Betty, because 

— because it will make a vast difference " She 

was getting confused and stammered so much that 
Betty opened her big mournful eyes so wide that 
they seemed to leave no room in her pale face for 
anything else. 

" What has happened?" she asked. 
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" You know how good Dr. Wittingly has been — 
like an angel to us " Mrs. Garnett began. 

" Oh, yes, he's a darling," said Betty, still won- 
dering. 

" He — he — wants to marry " 

" Not me" said Betty, sharply. 

" No — me," returned the mother, in half-offended 
tones. 

For one incredulous moment the girl stared at 
her mother in open-eyed astonishment, then she 
burst into shrieks of hysterical laughter. Mrs. Gar- 
nett was blank with astonishment, then red with 
anger and offence. 

" I see nothing to laugh at, Betty," she began, 
with great dignity, but then poor weak Betty con- 
trived to raise herself and to fling her arms around 
her neck. 

" I'm not laughing at you," she said, half-sobbing 
now. " No — no — with you, mother, with you. Of 
course you've said yes. Think what it all means, 
someone to love you and take care of you, so big, 
so strong, so kind. Oh, mother, mother, I've been 
such a hideous worry to you. I've made a hash of 
my own life. I've ruined my own chances of hap- 
piness, but I've brought you gain, after all. You've 
said yes, mother, you've said yes ?" 

" Dear Betty," cried Mrs. Garnett, softening at 
once, " of course I said yes, but I thought, I 
thought — well — that you might think of your 
father — children sometimes do — and object." 
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" I think he would be glad," said Betty, solemnly. 
She had relaxed her hold of her mother and was 
lying back among the pillows looking very white 
and wan. " Of course," she said presently, " it will 
mean good-bye to dull little Rockborough, and 

going about the world. I wonder " she added 

thoughtfully, " where the Rectory people will crib 
their servants from now." 

Mrs. Garnett laughed. " I would rather be 
missed even for such a reason as that than not be 
missed at all," she said, simply. 

It was wonderful how the last hour had changed 
the woman. Betty lay quietly watching her for a 
long time. " Mother," she said at last, " I hardly 
seem to know you. I've always thought that you 
didn't mind the dull grey life we've lived; but I 
see now that you hated it almost as much as I did:" 

" Dear," said Mrs. Garnett, " I was used to it. 
It is no use fighting fate; it is no use kicking 
against the pricks. I was occupied, too, in trying 
to get you out of it — that was why I worried about 
your music and your embroidery, and all the other 
things. I couldn't send you to an expensive school, 
and I didn't want to see you a mere middle-class 
Rockborough girl. I wanted to keep you in your 
father's position, and it was hard to do it on so 
little." 

" You were quite right, mother, and I was noth- 
ing but a bother to you first and last," said Betty, 
sighing ; " but, after all, good has come out of evil. 
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If I hadn't been a fool and muffed my whole life, 
you would never have met Dr. Wittingly and your 
own happiness." 

For a moment Mrs. Garnett did not speak. Then 
she put her cool and smooth little hand over Betty's 
thin, burning one. " Betty," she said, " I don't want 
to upset you, my little girl ; but, after a time, espe- 
cially as we shall be away, among fresh scenes and 
among fresh people, you will forget all this, and 
when you look back, it will all seem like a frightful 
dream." 

For a few minutes Betty did not speak. " You 
know ?" she said at last. 

" I know as much as I want to know," said Mrs. 
Garnett. " You made a mistake, my poor little girl, 
as many a poor woman has done before you. You 
are not the first, nor will you be the last, who has 
suffered because you did not understand what you 
were doing. It was because I knew this that made 
me so anxious that you should marry Mr. Galbraith. 
Perhaps he is not as romantic as a younger man; 
but he is honest and true, and the love of such a 
man is a priceless possession. No, I am not asking 
you to think about that again — that day has gone 
by for ever. I am only trying, if I can, to justify 
myself, in a way, because I may have seemed hard 
to you." 

Betty did not say anything for a minute or so, 
" Mother," she said at last, " I have had my dream 
and my awakening — the sweet and the bitter. It's 
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all over now, finished and done with for ever; but 
— he loved me." 

They knew, both of them, without putting it more 
plainly into words, that she was speaking not of 
Johnson Galbraith but of that other one. Mrs. 
Garnett's eyes instinctively turned to the place where 
she had hidden the letters signed " Victor." " My 
child," she said, and a great qualm rose in her soft- 
ened heart, a great qualm of compunction that she 
must stifle the girl's natural longing, " you were 
very ill for some days, and then you told me a great 
deal of what has happened these few past weeks. 
He is bound to another; you saw and heard for 
yourself. If he had really loved you, I mean with 
a love worth having, he would have told you in the 
beginning; he would not have let you find it out by 
accident." 

" No, no ; it is all over," said Betty. " I quite 
made up my mind about that, when I knew. It is 
quite over, but it hurts yet and — and— I must have 
time, mother — and — not to have it talked about any 
more." 

" We will not speak of it again, dear," said Mrs. 
Garnett, " and now you ought to sleep a little." 

In truth, she was as thankful to put the subject 
away into the limbo of past mistakes as ever Betty 
was anxious not to have her heart-wound probed 
again. And from that time the girl's recovery be- 
came more rapid. You see she was very young, and 
the power of recuperation is very strong at that age, 
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even although the very heart and mind may have 
been stunned alike. 

Three days later she was able to sit up in a chair 
by the fire, and so Dr. Wittingly found her a large 
eyed, frail little creature with a wan smile. But 
she was over the worst by that time, both of body 
and soul, and greeted the burly doctor, who was so 
soon to stand in a different relationship to her, with 
quite a bright air, and Robert Wittingly on his side 
treated her with a judicious mixture of firmness and 
teasing, which served to take her out of herself and 
to help her convalescence as perhaps nothing else 
could have done. Being a man who had no need 
to think about trifles in expenditure, he brought her 
all manner of odds and ends wherewith to enliven 
the tedium of the sick-room, many illustrated maga- 
zines and journals, flowers, sweets, fruit, and news 
of the outer world. 

" Young woman, you are not eating," he said to 
her one day when Betty was toying with a bit of 
boiled fish and making but a very poor show of 
appetite. 

I don't like boiled fish," said Betty, petulantly. 
Neither do I. We must get the little mother to 
give you mashed potatoes and sausages." 

" I wish she would," said Betty. Then a sudden 
memory of the past came back to her, a remem- 
brance of how she had once scoffed at the homely 
dish, and how she had longed for sausages on that 
black day when she had deliberately passed the long 
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and weary hours dogging the footsteps of death, 
and then all at once she burst into a passionate storm 
of sobs and tears. 

The outbreak did her good. Robert Wittingly 
alternately scolded and petted her ; he told her that 
she was actually retarding her recovery by brood- 
ing over what was done and could not be undone, 
not even though all the world should wish it. " You 
know," he said at last, "that all these years you 
have mistaken that little mother of yours. Perhaps 
she mistook you a little too, and her anxiety made 
her press you to take what seemed to her the most 
desirable road. But that's all over now. She has 
written to this man, Galbraith, who, by all accounts, 
seems to be a better sort of chap than one meets 
with every day, and she has told him that all idea of 
his ever marrying you must be at an end for ever. 
So, little girl, it's no use brooding over the matter 
or the fact that you were silly enough to run away 
and — and — do other things instead of taking the 
sensible course and making a confidante of your 
mother." 

Betty dried her eyes and sat upright again. " I 
hate boiled fish," she said, resolutely, " but Til eat 
it, just for mother. As to the others, Dr. Wittingly, 
you don't know quite everything. It's true I've been 
a hideously ungrateful little beast to my mother, 
and I'll never be like that again, but mother under- 
stands me better than you do, all the same." 

Robert Wittingly laughed. "lam not gainsay- 
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ing that, Betty," he said, promptly. " The little 
mother is a right good woman, and is more likely 
to understand you and everyone else with whom 
she comes in contact better than I do. And now I 
want you to make an effort for her sake to get 
strong and well, to eat and drink, and to be as 
bright and full of mischief as you ought to be at 
your age. You're morbid, Betty, that's what is 
wrong with you, and it isn't natural for a young 
thing like you to be morbid and to take things to 
heart in the way that you have done." 

A queer thought flashed through Betty's brain 
that this was a good square, honest man, who did 
not in the least know what he was talking about, 
who was arguing on a point which was in reality 
altogether different to what he believed it to be. 
"All right," she said, making an effort to be as 
unlike Betty Garnett and as like the girls at the 
Rectory as she could possibly be, " if you'll tell 
mother to give me some sausages and mashed pota- 
toes to-morrow, I'll eat enough to satisfy you. As 
to my being full of mischief, you shouldn't have 
told me to try to be that. There's mischief enough 
in me, goodness knows." 

After this Betty made rapid progress towards 
recovery, and at the end of another week Dr. Wit- 
tingly told her mother that she might fix any time 
she pleased for going back to Rockborough. 

By that time Betty had journeyed from the bed- 
room to the sitting-room, and then it was that 
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Colonel Le Gendre saw her for the first time since 
he had seen her borne away, looking like a dead 
girl, to the Humane Society's Shelter. 

Truth to tell, Betty was more than a trifle afraid 
of him ; he was so stern-looking, and his moustache 
was so fiercely waxed on either side of his haughty 
mouth. He seemed to her some majestic personage 
to whom she was immeasurably beholden, but with 
whom she could never be familiar as she had come 
to be with Dr. Wittingly. But his voice was gentle 
enough, and in marked contrast to Wittingly's loud 
decided tones. 

" You are better ? I'm afraid you have had a 
very bad time," he said. " Don't you think you 
ought to sit down ? I am sure standing is very bad 
for you." 

Betty sat down in an agony of shyness ; her pale 
face was flaming and her little slim hands trembled 
visibly, even though she held them tightly together 
on her knee. " Oh, yes ; I am better," she stam- 
mered. " I — I — have to thank you, Colonel Le 
Gendre, for saving me that morning. I was very 
stupid and — I don't think I quite know how it hap- 
pened, but " 

" Please don't say anything more about it," he 
said, imploringly. " I believe the whole fault was 
mine. I only wish that I hadn't been such a time 
getting you out. The fact is the current is strong 
there, and the river was swollen a bit. But you 
really are better, are you not?" 
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" Yes, yes, I am all right, or very nearly so," 
she replied. " We are going home, to Rockborough, 
in Blankshire, you know — mother and I — and after 

that " she broke off short and smiled at Mrs. 

Garnett, who was just arranging the tea-tray to her 
liking. 

Colonel Le Gendre, who up to that moment had 
only thought her interesting, felt all at once that she 
was adorable. " But you are coming back to Dan- 
ford ?" he said, eagerly. 

" Yes, we are coming back to Danford," said 
Betty, glancing again at her mother. 

" And after that the Deluge," put in Mrs. Gar- 
nett, laughing outright. 

" Or the Ark," rejoined Le Gendre, promptly. " I 
always thought that the most sensible arrangement 
that they went into the Ark in pairs." 



CHAPTER XV 

THE OLD FAMILIAR WAYS 

It must be owned that Betty Garnett felt very- 
odd and very old when she and her mother once 
more reached Rockborough. She looked out with 
a far away and curious interest as the train slowed 
up beside the little platform. It seemed years since 
she had last seen it. 

Outwardly, Betty was not much the worse for 
her strange experiences and her sharp illness, but 
in herself, in her mind and her heart, she was* 
changed in an extraordinary degree. It seemed to 
her, as she found herself greeting the old porter, 
that it could not really be Betty Garnett, but some 
other person who was watching the little widow 
counting up her boxes and parcels. 

" No, John, that little black box is not mine," 
Mrs. Garnett was saying. " The large box, the 
small brown one, that bag, yes, and that one, and 
the parcels I had with me in the carriage. Bring 
them all round to the house as soon as you can." 

This settled she bade Betty come, and so they 
walked away together towards the home upon which 
just a month before Betty had turned her back, as 
she believed, for ever. 

The faithful young maid was standing at the door 
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awaiting them with all eagerness, and then, for the 
first time, Betty asked her mother a direct ques- 
tion. 

" Does she know anything?" she said, nervously. 
Of the truth, nothing," replied Mrs. Garnett. 

It's easy to throw dust in the eyes of a simple 
little soul like Mary Anne, and I did not consider 
she would be any the better for special clearness of 
vision. Nobody knows anything." 

The next moment she had opened the little gate, 
and was shaking hands with the beaming country 
girl. " How nice and bright everything looks," was 
her comment. "And you've got tea all ready for 
us. What a good girl ! How delightful it is to be 
at home again." 

Betty looked round. Yes, it was the same room 
at which she had looked so often with discontented 
eyes. There was the piano on which she had 
played. There was the very tea-cloth which had 
been begun as an addition to the linen-cupboard at 
Great Overstanding Vicarage. 

" I'll finish it for you, mother," said Betty, speak- 
ing as if her mother had been present in her mind. 

Mrs. Garnett looked up quickly from the batch 
of: letters which had been awaiting her on the side- 
board. "Finish what, darling child?" she asked, 
at the same time smuggling a letter with a foreign 
postmark into her pocket. 

" The afternoon tea-cloth," said Betty, blushing 
a little. 
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" Oh ! Yes," said Mrs. Garnett. " Well, I shall 
be very glad of it. And now let us have tea. I 
declare I am very hungry." 

The little maid had excelled herself in her desire 
to give her mistress and Miss Betty a real good tea 
after their journey from what to her simple mind 
seemed like the end of the world. To Betty it was 
like a dream meal, and herself the strangest thing 
in the room. 

Afterwards when she had unpacked some of her 
things, not all, for Mrs. Garnett would not allow 
her to overwork herself, she declared herself tired 
and said that she would go to bed. And so she 
did. There was a bright fire burning in both their 
rooms, and Betty got into bed with a curious haunt- 
ing remembrance of the night that she had spent 
crouching in the shrubbery by Danford Station, and 
of how she had longed then to be able to get quietly 
in this same little bed and die. 

It was strange that, so far, L' Estrange had had 
but little place in her thoughts. The terrible hours 
which had passed after seeing him come crashing 
down the embankment at Danford Station, and the 
moment when she woke to find herself in the shelter 
by the river, seemed to have blotted him out from 
her calculations, or at least to have given him a sec- 
ondary importance in her thoughts. Indeed, she had 
scarcely thought about him at all; perhaps because 
the shock of discovering that he was actually 
pledged to another had been so great. Certain it 
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is that up to the time of her finding herself back 
again at Rockborough she had only thought of him 
as of someone who was quite gone out of her life, 
much as a young widow might think of the husband 
who was gone into the other world. If she did not 
sleep that night it was not the thoughts of L' Es- 
trange that kept her awake; no, it was rather the 
realisation that she had wrecked her life, that she 
had staked her all on a single throw of the dice, and 
she had lost — lost — lost! 

She rose, however, in the morning and dressed 
herself with just as much care as usual. But the 
moment that her mother saw her she cried out : 

" Oh, my dear child ! The journey has taken it 
out of you far more than I thought it would do. 
You look like a ghost." 

" No, mother, no," answered Betty. " I didn't 
sleep very well, that's all ; a strange bed, you know, 
although it was my own. After breakfast I will go 
out and walk along the front. I believe it is the 
want of fresh air that ails me." 

Mrs. Garnett helped her to bacon and a delicately 
fried egg. " Try to eat," she said, " even if your 
head aches. You still need to build your strength 
up again." 

And Betty did eat. If I tell the truth, I must 
admit that she ate with relish. 

"And now, little mother," she said, when the 
breakfast had all been cleared away, " I shall go 
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out, for afterwards there will be a dozen people to 
see and tell things to." 

Mrs. Garnett made no protest. There was a good 
deal to be done in the little house, and she might 
reasonably have expected her only daughter to help 
her therewith. But as it was she saw that the girl 
was restless and unable to settle to anything, and, 
knowing that the cause of all the mischief was safe 
at " the front," or, at least, on his way to the front, 
she did nothing whatever to curtail Betty's freedom, 
as she certainly would have done if L'Estrange had 
been anywhere within the limits of the United King- 
dom. 

Betty was at this time no small puzzle to her 
mother. Truly the woman could not understand the 
nature of the girl. She not unnaturally watched her 
very closely, but she had seen no sign of actual fret- 
ting on Betty's part. She had been dull, listless, and 
at times inclined to be irritable, but she had never 
seen in her the smallest trace of anxiety to learn any 
news of L' Estrange or to communicate with him. 

Several letters had come from L'Estrange to 
Betty, letters which Mrs. Garnett read carefully, read 
and put aside, and which all breathed the certainty 
that eager impatience and the most cruel anxiety 
possessed him body and soul. But Betty had never 
watched for the coming of the postman. She evi- 
dently was not interested in him any more than she 
was in the arrival of the fishmonger or the baker's 

boy. Even when they had first reached home, when, 
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though weary, she had seemed brighter and more 
like herself than usual, she had not cast so much 
as a glance at the little pile of letters lying on the 
sideboard, and Mrs. Garnett had had not the very 
smallest difficulty in secreting the letter which bore 
a foreign post-mark. 

Safely in her own room Mrs. Garnett had opened 
this letter and made herself mistress of its contents^ 
not from any feeling of curiosity, but truly because 
she was certain that she could better guide Betty at 
this critical juncture in her young life than Betty 
could guide herself. She was glad that Betty had 
escaped the danger of reading it, for of a surety, had 
it reached her, it must have worked mischief. It was 
full of anxiety and teeming with passionate love. 
" Only let me have one word to say if you were in 
Danford, though I do not see how you could be," it 
said. " I shall never get back out of this, I am sure 
— sure of it ; but I am so anxious to know if you arp 
really at home and safe. And yet I am haunted with 
the knowledge, or what seemed like knowledge, that 
it was you I saw drop down in a dead faint that 
horrid, raw morning. I can think of nothing else — 
the chill air, the fuss and bustle of getting off, the 
band playing that beastly tune, and you — you with 
those common, awful women. It's like a hideous 
dream, darling. And if it's only a dream, only be- 
cause I am always thinking and worrying about you, 
do for God's sake write a line and put me out of my 
misery." 
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It was just such a letter as would have set the 
girl's wondering heart in a blaze and made her de- 
termined at all or any risks to keep true to L'Es- 
trange and L' Estrange only. Mrs. Garnett sat down 
at the little writing-table in her bedroom and opened 
the blotting-book. 

She pondered for a minute or so, and then she 
wrote : " Betty is at home at Rockborough and in 
good health. She will not write to you any more, 
and you must please not write to her again. She 
knows that you are engaged to another woman, and 
Betty is, before all things, strictly honourable. It 
will be useless to answer this letter, as before a letter 
could come from you to this address Betty and her 
mother will have left Rockborough for ever." 

She hesitated a moment and then she signed the 
communication. — " Betty's Mother." 

Having enclosed the sheet of paper in an envelope 
and addressing it to " Victor L'Estrange, Esq., the 
White Horse, with General Hunter's Division at 
Atbara, or elsewhere." 

She felt happier when she had affixed the neces- 
sary stamps to the envelope and had put the letter 
safely away in a little box where she kept her few 
little treasures. She felt that she had done the right 
thing, the kindest thing by Betty in thus severing 
for ever the semblance of a tie which, frail as it was, 
might yet serve to bind her to this L' Estrange, whom 
she had never seen, and of whom Betty herself 
had never spoken one word excepting as an in- 
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definite sort of person who might have been called 
Jinks. 

But Mrs. Garnett knew that she was on the track 
of the right man. While at Danford, she had asked 
Dr. Wittingly to bring her down a current Army list, 
and she had carefully scanned the list of the White 
Horse for such officers as had Christian names be- 
ginning with the letter V. As it happened, only one 
of the entire list bore such an initial — "V. L'Es- 
trange," with the date 1896. With this evidence, and 
that of the several letters all signed " Victor/' Mrs. 
Garnett had no hesitation in assuming that Mr. 
L' Estrange was her daughter's lover, and in address- 
ing her letter accordingly. Then she dressed and 
went out. 

Meantime Betty had also gone out. She took her 
way along the front, a curious haunting feeling 
about her whispering, as she went, of L' Estrange 
and of the times that she had taken this same way, 
well knowing that he would be at the last lamp-post 
on the Esplanade. She reached the spot with her 
heart in her mouth, and found not a soul in sight. 
By this time her whole soul was crying out for the 
man whom she had loved — had loved — nay, did love 
still, heart and soul, to-day and for ever. She passed 
by the familiar lamp-post with a sob in her throat, 
taking the broken path along " the South of France" 
— the broken path so emblematic of her own broken 
heart. " Victor ! Victor !" her heart cried, and for 
answer came the sobbing of the sea as it beat upon 
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the rocks below the wall, the screaming of the gulls, 
and the desolation of the road that she was treading. 
It was with the tears running down her cheeks that 
Betty gained the sheltered seat where she and L' Es- 
trange had been used to sit, and sank down there 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

It was the first time that she had fully realised 
what had happened to her ; it was the first time that 
it had come home to her that her lover was gone 
from her — gone in a double sense, for she had seen 
him almost in the act of departure, and knew that he 
had started on his journey towards danger and pos- 
sibly to death. She knew, too, that he was going 
where the chains which bound him to another would 
still hold him fast. Oh, yes, he was gone — L gone; 
he never would, never could come back; all was 
over, everything at an end, and she had only, by the 
most desperate means, kept herself from being forced 
into marrying another. Well, she had been spared 
that misery ; but, after all, at the cost of her nerve, 
of the respect of the man who was going to marry 
her mother. She knew that Dr. Wittingly must 
have it always in his mind that she had had troubles 
sufficient to make her try to end them by death. Did 
he really believe that all that had happened at Dan- 
ford had been only because she did not wish to marry 
Johnson Galbraith ? Surely, he must suspect, know, 
feel certain that there was some other cause ! If he 
did not, he was then the blindest of men. 

She went back over the past that dull spring morn- 
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ing, of the times that she and L'Estrange had sat 
there together, each keeping a secret from the other ; 
she hiding from him the fact that her mother had 
no knowledge of her acquaintance with him, he 
hiding from her the fact that he was engaged to 
someone else. A notion came to her that the one 
was a just punishment for the other — it was all her 
fault ; yes, she could blame nobody but herself. She 
ought to have taken him straight home, and intro- 
duced him to her mother as one of the gentlemen 
whom she had met when staying at Blankhampton, 
and then all this would never have happened, because 
her mother would have seen that he was not free, 
her mother would have warned her. 

And what was it that had prevented her from 
doing so? Nothing but her own stupid pride, her 
own paltry, false, silly, vulgar pride. She had been 
impressed by that early question : " But perhaps you 
hunt?" and she had been ashamed of the tiny house, 
the homely little maid, she had been afraid that her 
mother might press them to stay to tea — high tea — 
and so, so— -. — Oh, no ! Betty did not spare herself 
in the very least that wild spring morning — so she 
had walked with her eyes open wide into a trap, 
which had ruined not her fortune but her heart. 

" Oh, yes, I deserve it all — and you too, Victor," 
she cried out aloud, stretching out her hands to the 
sobbing sea whose voice drowned her words ; " but 
it's all over now. Til put you out of my heart for 
ever. Good-bye, Victor! Oh, my love, good-bye, 
good-bye." 



CHAPTER XVI 

NEW TIES 

When Betty reached home again, after her long 
reflection over hard facts, Mrs. Garnett saw at a 
glance that she had been crying. Once upon a time 
she would have questioned her, and pretty sharply, 
as to the exact cause of such disturbance; now she 
looked the other way, as it were, and shirked the 
question most discreetly. 

She told Betty, during the course of the meal, 
that she had been out for a little time, that she had 
met Archdeacon Egerton, who had offered her many 
hearty congratulations on the approaching event, 
and had told her that Mrs. Egerton would be making 
her a visit during the course of the afternoon. 

" I suppose everybody will be coming to hear all 
about it?" said Betty, with a somewhat wan smile. 
" You had better leave all description to me, mother. 
You'll never be able to do him justice. ,, 

" We will show his photograph," said Mrs. Gar- 
nett, with a conscious little laugh, " and next week 
we will show him. Betty," she added, as if it were 
an after-thought, " I bought a bottle of good old 
port this morning. I want you to take a glass of it 

every morning before you go out. You still need a 
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good deal of building up before you are likely to be 
yourself again." 

" I'm a fearful " began Betty, contritely, but 

Mrs. Garnett put up her hand and checked her. 

" Now, my dear child, we don't want to go into 
any of that again/' she said, firmly. " It is all over 
and done with. You've been ill, and you must 
hasten to get strong and well as fast as ever you 
can — that is all. By the way, Betty, I think I shall 
have late dinner for the very few weeks we shall be 
here. It will get Mary Anne into the way of it, 
and I can't give Dr. Wittingly high tea." 

" No, no ; of course not," said Betty, promptly, 
her thoughts flying back instantly to the dread of 
that particular meal which had caused her to keep a 
secret from her mother. 

" Of course, I should not have quite so much for 
lunch," Mrs. Garnett remarked, keeping to trivial 
detail, in order to give Betty time to recover herself. 
One vegetable instead of two — cold meat and cheese ; 
quite a cold meal. And for dinner a hot dish 
and a sweet. Of course, when Dr. Wittingly 
comes, I must have soup to begin with, or perhaps 
oysters or a dressed crab. That won't tax Mary 
Anne's capabilities too far. You see, I can get the 
soup in a tin." 

It was thus that Mrs. Garnett gave Betty a chance 
of looking like herself again by the time visitors 
began to arrive, which was, indeed, very soon after 
the meal had been cleared away. 
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" My dear, you must lie down for half-an-hour," 
she said, as they rose from the table. 

" I believe it is awfully bad for me," said the girl, 
half rebelliously. 

" It would be, if you were forty and inclined to 
fat," returned Mrs. Garnett, with a laugh. 

But she had her way ; and when the first friends 
arrived, Betty was still lying on her bed. She got 
up and made herself look smart as soon as Mary 
Anne warned her that there was what she called 
"company" downstairs; and after a few minutes 
she went down, looking still a little pale and delicate, 
but perfectly composed and self-possessed. 

What an afternoon it was! All Rockborough 
came to wish the little bride happiness in her new 
relations, to look at Dr. Wittingly's portrait, to 
admire the big diamond ring on Mrs. Garnett's left 
hand, and the lovely diamond-encircled watch she 
wore on her bodice, to hear what she was going to 
wear, where she would go for her honeymoon, and 
to say to each other that it was only right that such 
a dear little woman should have a stroke of luck at 
last. 

" And yet how moody Betty looked at times," re- 
marked the Archdeacon's wife to Mrs. Vane-Smith. 
" I suppose she does not like it. She was always 
such a curious child." 

"Oh, indeed! Then you are quite out of it, 
mother," called out Myra Egerton from behind. 
" Betty is rapturous about him. She says he's a 
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darling, the kindest, and most generous, and 
thoughtful creature she ever knew; and he's most 
tremendously in love with Mrs. Garnett. ,, 

" I'm glad of that. I thought perhaps Betty might 
be a little bit jealous." 

" Not in the least — not at all so. She says she 
never really understood her mother until now. They 
were so poor, and she always thought her mother 
was used to it, and didn't mind, and that she rather 
liked this dull little Rockborough life instead of just 
making the best' of it as she has done." 

" Ah, that is very natural ; it is only natural," re- 
turned Mrs. Egerton. " I suppose most young peo- 
ple feel the same — that their fathers and mothers 
have no feelings, no ambitions, no likes and dislikes 
on certain points because they have passed thirty. 
It was only because I fancied she looked so moody 
that made me attribute any such idea and jealousy 
to her. And I'm sure I apologise most handsomely 
for the bare suggestion." 

" She gets so tired," said Myra. " You see, she 
has been so ill." 

" By the way, what was the matter with her ?" 
asked Mrs. Vane-Smith. 

Pneumonia and pleurisy," answered Myra. 
And, by all accounts, she had as near a shave of 
slipping through their fingers as ever a girl had in 
this world." 

" Then that accounts for her looking so depressed 
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and out of sorts generally," Mrs. Vane-Smith re- 
marked. 

In due course of time, Dr. Wittingly and Mrs. 
Garnett were wed. His coming to Rockborough 
served more than anything else to take Betty out of 
herself. For one thing, she was anxious to make 
a good impression upon him, to hide from him that 
she was fretting, to make him believe that she was 
happy and contented, and that she had almost for- 
gotten the particular circumstances under which they 
had become acquainted. 

And, as a matter of fact, there was a great deal for 
Betty to do. The people of Rockborough had shown 
every disposition to give the little widow a good 
send-off; presents came pouring in until the bride- 
elect declared, with glad tears twinkling in her eyes, 
that she had not known before that she possessed so 
many good friends. 

" Silver salts, from Mrs. Wadham- Jones, Betty !" 
she cried. " And when Ethelinda was married, I 
gave her no more than a tea-cloth." 

But what kind of a tea-cloth?" cried Betty. 

One made of embroidery, with a crochet border, 
that looked like old lace. Ethelinda has kept it as 
her best — her very best — cloth from that day to 
this." 

" Still — silver salts, and in a case !" murmured 
Mrs. Garnett. " You see, when your father and I 
were married, it wasn't the fashion for mere ac- 
quaintances to give handsome presents." 
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" I wonder what the Rectory people will give 
you," said Betty. " When one thinks of all the ser- 
vants you've trained " 

" Betty, Betty," cried the little widow, laughingly, 
" how those poor things who went to the Rectory 
do worry you ! And, after all, they went there to 
better themselves, and one couldn't blame them, poor 
things." 

" No, of course not ; but they stick in my throat, 
all the same. However, if they do you well in the 
way of a wedding present, I'll forgive them, and 
bury the hatchet." 

Fortunately, the family at the Rectory, being very 
well-off and delighted at Mrs. Garnett's change of 
fortune, came out very handsomely with a gift of 
jewellery, by which they were to be kept in remem- 
brance; and Betty was appeased. And so the wed- 
ding day dawned, and Mrs. Garnett, wearing a 
lovely velvet gown — his gift — was transformed into 
the wife of Surgeon-Major Wittingly; and in that 
short ceremony severed her connection with Rock- 
borough for ever. 

" Now, don't worry about Betty, Mrs. Wittingly," 
cried Mrs. Vereker, who had come over with her 
daughters from Blankhampton by the nine o'clock 
train, and was returning by the one following that 
by which the bride and bridegroom would start on 
their honeymoon. " I'll look after her, and take 
care of her, and see that she gets a good time until 
you let her know that you want her to join you. 
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But pray don't trouble about her. I'll look after her, 
as if she was one of my own." 

That was Betty's last day in dreary little Rock- 
borough. She had no opportunity of bidding a 
special farewell to " the South of France ;" she took 
no personal farewells excepting at the wedding feast, 
and no one seemed to realise that the parting was a 
final one, excepting as chance meetings in the in- 
definite future might arise. 

" I had hoped you would have come to stay with 
us for a little while, Betty," said Mrs. Egerton, as 
she took the girl's slim little hand at parting. 

Betty smiled. " It is very kind of you to say 
that, Mrs. Egerton," she said ; " but I would rather 
go to Blankhampton for many reasons. It would 
have seemed so queer to be in Rockborough without 
mother." 

" You are right there, my dear," said the Arch- 
deacon's wife, kindly. " Then are you going to stay 
all the time with the Verekers, or shall you spend 
part of it with your friends at Danford ?" 

Betty felt herself going hot and cold all over. 
She glanced furtively at Mrs. Egerton, but that 
lady's smooth face betrayed no sign of any second 
meaning; and she took heart of grace to reply as 
simply as she could. 

" No, I'm not going to Danford till mother goes," 
she said, quietly. " And as I shall probably not be 
in Blankhampton for a very long time, I like best 
staying as long as I can with the Verekers." 
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As she turned away from Mrs. Egerton, she saw 
that Colonel Le Gendre, who had been Dr. Wit- 
tingly's " best man," was standing talking to Mrs. 
Vereker. 

" Why not spend it at Blankhampton ?" the lady 
was saying. 

" I meant to put it in in London," he replied. 
" It's the time of year when one is more or less at a 
loose end." 

" A very dull time of year for the country," said 
Mrs. Vereker, easily. " Everyone yearning to get 
to town — or to Paris — nothing going on, hunting 

at an end. But if you've never seen the place " 

and she broke off short, as if she might say much 
and would not commit herself. 

" I never have. Oh, Miss Betty, what do you say 
to my spending my few days of leave at Blankhamp- 
ton?" 

Betty blushed scarlet. " Blankhampton is lovely," 
she said. 

" I've always heard so," he rejoined. " Then ypu 
would advise me to put up at " 

" At the Golden Swan," said Mrs. Vereker. 

" The Golden Swan ; and I can go by the same 
train as you do." 

" And dine with us this evening — just ourselves," 
she ended. 

" A thousand thanks. I shall be delighted," he 
replied, gravely. 

Mrs. Vereker turned away in search of her girls, 
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leaving the fierce-looking Colonel talking to 
Betty. 

" My dear," she said, as she drew the elder of the 
two out into the tiny entrance, " it's a case with the 
best man." 

" And Betty — yes. I saw that," said Maud Vere- 
ker, giggling. 

" That little solemn-eyed creature — what can the 
attraction be?" Mrs. Vereker continued. "Why, 
that young L' Estrange completely lost his heart to 
her, and now this magnificent-looking person is 
actually fishing to be permitted to put in his time at 
Blankhampton. I've asked him to dine to-night." 

" Good, mother ! What a triumph if you can pull 
it off before she goes back to her mother," whispered 
Maud, with a laugh ; " only let us hope it won't 
fizzle out as it did last time.'* 

" You mean, with young L' Estrange," murmured 
the mother, thoughtfully. " Ah, that's the worst of 
young men — you never can tell how far they are 
really hit till they declare themselves. One might 
have thought the wedding would have come off be- 
fore this time, by the way he devoted himself to 
her." 

" Ah, well, poor fellow " Maud began, then 

broke off short. " Oh, here's Betty. Now, Betty, 
is there anything we have specially got to see to 
before we go?" 

" Yes, those silver things we promised to see 
packed," Betty replied. " What do you say, Colonel 
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Le Gendre? You'll help me! Oh, I couldn't let 
you, really." 

" I don't believe he would know how," put in 
Maud Vereker, flippantly. 

" Pardon me. I've not been a soldier for seven- 
and-twenty years for nothing. I fancy I should 
have the best of it in a packing match. Now, what 
is there to be done, Miss Betty?" 

" Well, it's the silver. Mother took all the jewel- 
lery with her," Betty replied, " and the people at the 
furniture shop have got orders about everything ex- 
cepting the silver, which I am to take with me to 
Blankhampton." 

" And, Betty, mark you, will be worth stealing 
then," laughed Maud Vereker, as she went towards 
the tiny drawing-room. 

" Betty, mark you, is worth stealing without Mrs. 
Wittingly's wedding presents," muttered Colonel Le 
Gendre in Betty's ear. 



CHAPTER XVII 

A NEW PROSPECT 

From that one sentence murmured in Betty's ear 
anent her mother's wedding presents, Colonel Le 
Gendre did not falter or hesitate in his wooing. He 
was neither old enough nor yet young enough to 
be troubled with any shyness. The man of five or 
six-and-forty, especially if he has never been mar- 
ried, does not consider himself in the light of an in- 
congruous match for a very young girl, and Betty, 
moreover, was grave in her ways, somewhat sub- 
dued in manner, and had not, ever since her flight 
into an unknown world, the very young face which 
is generally found at sixteen. 

Then, just at first, in spite of that whisper about 

her being worth stealing under any circumstances, 

she did not realise that the fierce-looking Colonel was 

in love with her. They say that every woman, 

whether young or old, knows as if by magic when 

a man is seriously attracted by her. But assuredly 

Betty did not, during the first few days' at the house 

of the Verekers, understand that the man who had 

saved her life that bitter morning in Danford had 

really saved it, though without knowing it at the 

time, for himself. 

12 177 
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In her girlish innocence she imagined that, hav- 
ing been best man at her mother's wedding, he 
felt himself in honour bound to pay her a certain 
amount of attention, and that he looked upon her, 
in a sense, in the light of an obligation. She even 
fancied that he was unusually attentive to hand- 
some Maud Vereker, whom, as she was the exact 
opposite of herself, both in looks and disposition, 
she admired with an honest and whole-hearted 
admiration. 

Yes, she did admire handsome Maud, who had 
the broadest shoulders and the tiniest little waist 
she had ever seen, who played the banjo and did 
skirt dances at penny readings, who wore stiff col- 
lars and gentlemanly ties, and smoked a cigarette like 
a young man. 

"Isn't she handsome?" she burst out one even- 
ing to Colonel Le Gendre, when they were all in 
the large drawing-room at Blankhampton, and Maud 
was singing Grossmith's latest song to her own 
banjo accompaniment. 

" Eh, what?" said the Colonel, in a vague, startled 
kind of way. " Did you speak, Miss Betty ? I was 
— er — er — listening to the music." 

" I only said isn't she handsome?" repeated Betty, 
feeling that the remark was rather flat. 

"She? Who? Oh, Miss Maud. '-Very— yes, 
quite remarkably so," and Betty felt all at once a 
wave of anger sweep over her as j,f she would dearly 
love to throw something at him. 
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" I see you don't think so," she flashed out in a 
nettled tone. 

" Well, I don't know that I do exactly," he re- 
turned, deliberately. " You see, Miss Betty, these 
things are all a matter of taste, and one's ideals are 
generally fairly well fixed. Of course she's hand- 
some, nobody could but admit that, but she doesn't, 
in any respect, come up to or anywhere near my 
ideal. She's too big, too pronounced, and her tongue 
— her tongue " 

Betty laughed outright. " Well, they do talk, all 
of them. By the bye," dropping her voice several 
tones lower, " Colonel Le Gendre, I — I meant to 
ask you something before we left Rockborough, and 
I didn't have a chance. I — I — at least " 

" What is it ?" he asked, his voice taking the same 
tone as hers. 

Betty looked up in his eyes, her own full of ap- 
prehension. " The fact is, I never told them about — 
about your saving me that morning. I suppose I 
ought to have done so. But they would have asked 
so many questions, and such things are difficult to 
explain in writing, and, of course, I did not see 
them until the morning of mother's wedding, and — 
and " 

" I quite understand. There's no need to say any- 
thing about »it," he said, eagerly. " It's a secret be- 
tween ourselves, isn't it ? After all, it's no business 
of anyone else. And as if I should have spoken of 
it in any case." . • 
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" No, I did not expect that you would ; in fact, 
I knew you wouldn't. Only you might have thought 
it very strange that I had said nothing about it. 
But — but really, it would have been so difficult to— 

to — explain " She broke off short and looked at 

him with a crimsoned face as if asking him to help 
her out. 

Le Gendre smiled down upon her under his fierce 
moustache and just touched a fold of her white frock 
with his finger. 

" It shall be between ourselves," he said, under 
his breath. " Indeed, I'm glad you never told 
them. And, after all, it was an accident pure 
and simple.' ' 

The colour faded out of Betty's face. " Yes, yes, 
I — I suppose it was," she said. "I hardly know. 
Your great horse frightened me. I've always been 
frightened of horses, you know. And you, too, 
looked so fierce — 



:ea so nerce " 



I?" He uttered the word with such an accent 
of astonishment that Betty laughed involuntarily, 
and her eyes sought his again. Then Maud Vere- 
ker's performance came to an end and the young 
people claimed Betty's attention. 

Ten minutes later the Vereker boys had whisked 
away the lighter articles of furniture which stoop 
about the double drawing-rooms, had rolled back the 
rugs, and were all ready for a dance. 

"'As best man it is my duty to dance with the 
demoiselle d'honneur," said Le Gendre to Betty. 
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He danced to perfection, and Betty felt somehow 
a certain curious sense of proprietorship in him, and 
with it a certain feeling of restfulness as if he were 
some strong and surely-founded rock upon which 
she could safely trust until the difficulties of her life 
were smoothed away. 

Yet it never occurred to her that Colonel Le Gen- 
dre was lingering on in Blankhampton wholly and 
solely because she was there. 

To the entire Vereker family, to whom the true 
state of the case was unmistakably apparent, the 
whole affair was one of unalloyed satisfaction. The 
girls had always looked upon Betty as a " find" of 
their own, and, having innumerable men of all sorts 
and conditions themselves, were as proud and as un- 
grudging of their friend's conquests as if they had 
been theirs alone. To them Betty was a girl with 
nothing in the shape of a fortune, while Colonel Le 
Gendre was a very personable man with a position, 
and they saw nothing at all out of the way in his fall- 
ing in love with her, or in her eventually accepting 
him. Their only desire was to have it brought about 
while Betty was actually staying with them. 

They therefore played a good deal into the fierce- 
looking Colonel's hands by taking every possible 
means of throwing the two together, and the inevi- 
table result came about before Betty's mother had 
been ten days Dr. Wittingly's wife. 

It happened in this wise. They had all been to 
a little afternoon dance at the infantry barracks, and 
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Betty had attracted so much attention that Colonel 
Le Gendre was pleased to be furiously jealous. 

" You mustn't dance so much with that fellow," 
he said, bluntly, to her as he led her towards the tea- 
room. 

" Mustn't I ?" said Betty, innocently. " I thought 
it didn't matter for a little affair like this. Maud 
Vereker said so." 

" No ; but to dance with him so much, — it — 
it looks so very marked," he objected, in vexed 
tones. 

"Only three times," said Betty. 

" Three times with a fellow like that !" echoed he. 

" But I've danced four times with you," Betty 
persisted. 

" Ah, but that is different, altogether different," 
he said, eagerly. " You see — oh, yes, will you have 
tea, or some cup, or an ice? Ice, — Neapolitan, I 
suppose? Here, take this seat, it's the most com- 
fortable and the most out of the way." 

" Thank you," said Betty, " but I've danced four 
times with you. I believe Mrs. Vereker ought to 
be excessively angry. Yes, I do. And what is more, 
I believe she will be, for she is a terribly strict 
chaperon; yes, really she is." 

" Let me hold the plate," said the Colonel, taking 
no notice of her attempt at frightening him. " So 
I've danced four times with you, have I ? I thought 
it was twice." 

" Four times," said Betty, firmly. 
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" Four times. And you'll give me four more, 
eh?" 

" Colonel Le Gendre !" severely, " isn't that what 
you might call ' straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a earner ?" 

" Not a bit of it. It's only the difference between 
one man and another, a very simple matter," he re- 
plied. Then he suddenly changed his tone, looking 
up at her with a softened expression in his fierce face. 
" Shall I speak plainly, Betty ?" he asked, dropping 
the prefix to her name for the first time. " Dear 
little girl, I can't stand seeing these fellows mooning 
round taking dances as a right. Betty, I want the 
right to your dances. Will you give it to me?" 

Betty turned her startled eyes upon him. " I don't 
think I quite understand," she stammered. 

The Colonel bent a little nearer. " No ? But 
surely it is simple enough," he cried. " I want you 
to give yourself to me — your dear little, sweet, sim- 
ple, dainty self, to be mine, to share all that I have, 
to be my care, and thought, and joy, to be my dear 
little child-wife." 

" Your wife !" 

She started as if she had been stung, and an ago- 
nised remembrance of Victor L'Estrange and his last 
passionate adieu came flooding into her mind. 

" Yes, my wife, my own dear little wife. Darling, 
I know, because Wittingly told me some things, that 
you and your little mother have been none too well 
off, that your life has been restricted in that dull 
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little place, Rockborough ; I can alter all that, for 
I'm well off, very comfortably off indeed. Little 
girl, you will find it so different as my wife to being 
Wittingly' s step-daughter." 

" I wasn't thinking of that," said Betty, reluc- 
tantly. 

" Then what were you thinking of ? You like 
me. You don't dislike me " 

" Oh, no, no, of course not." 

" Then why do you hesitate ? Come, say yes, and 
make me the happiest man in England this day." 

For a moment Betty looked from side to side with 
some mad thought of escaping from him. 

" I can't say yes," she said, desperately, at last. 
" There are things to be explained. You don't know 
anything about me." 

" I know all that I want to know," he declared, 
valiantly. 

" No, no, that won't do. I must talk to mother, 
mother must talk to you. You don't understand." 

" Yes I do. I don't want to talk to your mother : 
at least, not on this point," he replied. " It is your 
answer I want, and I want it now, this minute." 

Betty got up from her chair. " Colonel Le Gen- 
dre," she said, unsteadily, " in a few days from now 
we shall both be at Danford, and we can then talk 
things over with my mother. I can't give you any 
other answer — unless you like me to say no at once." 

" To say no ?" he repeated, hoarsely. " Oh, Betty, 
Betty, don't you care for me a little? Betty, you 
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must say yes; you cannot send me adrift. Think 
what it means, dear child, think." 

" I must talk to mother first/' she said. 

She felt that she could not let herself be moved 
from the attitude which she had taken up, and 
though, in very truth, her suggestion that she should 
wait till she was with her mother again was more 
by way of gaining time than anything else, the out- 
come of a last lingering hope that something would 
happen to bring Victor L' Estrange back to her 
again, she never realised that she was but winding 
the meshes of the web of fate closer and closer 
around her. 

Le Gendre caught hold of her hand. " You'll be 
just the same to me meanwhile?" he asked. 

His voice was harsh with anxiety, and she could 
feel that he was trembling. 

"Of course. Why should I not?" she asked. 
Her face and voice were troubled, and she looked 
up at him like a child who has just broken its most 
precious toy. " Oh, Colonel Le Gendre," she said, 
earnestly, " I must tell you. I'm not as good as you 
think me. I've been a bad daughter to my poor little 
mother. I am not too likely to make a good wife to 
you or anyone. Think what you have offered — 
yourself, your name, everything to a girl of whom 
you know so little. You don't even know how I 
came to be in Danford that day." 

" I don't want to know," he said, stoutly. " I tell 
you I won't know. I want you — I love you. I never 
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asked anyone to marry me before. You quarrelled 
with your mother; Wittingly told me. I daresay 
you had good reason. That has nothing to do with 
the case. I love you and I want you, and I mean to 
have you, mother or no mother. ,, 

A faint smile flickered across Betty's pale face. 
She knew, none better, how her mother would wel- 
come the idea of a good marriage for her. 

We will wait till we see mother/' she said. 

You hard-hearted little creature," he said, in 
tones of deep reproach. " I could find it in my 
heart — and yet — yet — it's because you're so stand- 
off — so different to these loud-voiced, bouncing 
Vereker girls that I want you so. No, no, it isn't 
for that," he added, quickly, " for I loved you the 
first time I saw you sitting in the big chair among 
your pillows in that funny little house at Danford. 
What did they call it ? Joy-street ?" 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

LET SLEEPING DOGS LIE! 

As soon as the Vereker party reached the big 
house on St. George's Green, Betty made a brave 
attempt to get away alone to her own room. Tall 
Maud was, however, much too keenly on the alert 
for her, and followed her thither before she could 
close the door. 

"Well, you enjoyed yourself, of course?" she 
began, taking possession of the big easy-chair which 
stood between the fire-place and the bow-window. 

" Oh, yes, I enjoyed myself immensely," re- 
turned Betty. But even to her own ears her voice 
lacked enthusiasm and sounded both cold and flat. 
She hastened to cover the truth as well as she could 
by adding: " Didn't you have a good time? You 
looked as if you were going it for all you were 
worth." 

" I was," said the other, pensively. " But I don't 
know that there is much solid satisfaction to be got 
out of running Chummy Bickersteth. He's an aw- 
ful little idiot, though he can dance better than most. 
Oh, here's Gwen. What have you come for, 
Gwen ?" 

" Ten minutes' chat," returned Gwen, with a gay 
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laugh. " Well, Betkins, what sort of a time did you 
have?" 

" Awfully good, thanks," returned Betty, feeling 
that she had now got herself completely under con- 
trol. 

" That fierce-looking Colonel of yours can dance 
above a bit," said Gwen, setting herself on the end 
of the bed. " I thought he looked very particular 
this afternoon. So did everyone." 

"Particular?" echoed Betty. "How do you 
mean? I didn't see any difference in him." 

The two Vereker girls laughed. " You might as 
well tell us, Bet ; we're just dying to know whether 
he came to the point or not. Do tell us." 

" He said something about it," admitted Betty, 
very shamefacedly. 

" I knew it," cried Maud. " I was certain of it." 

" So was I, so was everyone," added Gwen. 

" Then"— Betty flashed out—" I think it was per- 
fectly horrid of everyone. A man doesn't propose 
for the sake of gratifying onlookers." 

" Of course he doesn't. We should have married 
off Mabel Grantley fifty times, at least, before this 
if they did," cried Maud. " But people will take an 
intelligent interest in their friends' love affairs. I 
don't mind owning that I've been dying to know 
ever since I saw the big Colonel pen you up in a 
corner and talk away at you nineteen to the dozen, 
as no man ever talked in this world unless he was 
making love. Do tell us, Betty. Did you say yes ?" 
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" No, I didn't," Betty admitted. 

" What, you said no ? Oh, Betty, Betty, how 
could you dash all our hopes to the ground like 
that." 

" But I didn't say no," cried poor Betty, her face 
all aflame. 

" Then what did you say? Neither yes nor no? 
That's absurd." 

" I told him he must talk to mother about it," 
said Betty, positively wriggling with shyness and 
shame. 

" Did you really, though ? How dutiful and how 
very weak of you." It was handsome Maud who 
was speaking. " Dear, dear, I should have thought 
you a quite definite enough character to decide your 
own love affairs for yourself. I wonder what my 
mother would say if I were to refer all my young 
men to her?" 

" This is different," said Betty, with a great effort 
to be very calm and cool. " It's necessary that 
mother should talk to him before we settle anything 
one way or another. I — I " 

"Do you like him?" asked Gwen, breaking in 
upon her stumbling remarks. 

" Yes, that is — I don't dislike him. I think he's 
awfully kind and nice." 

"And what about the other one, L'Estrange?" 
persisted Maud. 

" Nothing," said Betty, trying hard to keep back 
a sigh. " Mr. L'Estrange is nothing to me. He 
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was nice. Oh, yes, I had great fun with him. But 
there was another; he was engaged/' 

"Not really! L'Estrange — are you sure? You 
never told us before. I don't think he ought to have 
carried on with you as he did." 

" I— I didn't know till after I left Blankhamp- 
ton," said Betty, feeling all at once that her only 
chance of peace was to make as much of a clean 
breast of the L'Estrange affair as she could. " There 
was nothing in that, you know there wasn't. It 
hasn't anything to do with this matter at all." 

" But you'll say yes ? Don't drag it out till you 
get home to Danford," cried Maud, quite piteously. 

" Oh, put the poor thing out of his misery at 
once," supplemented Gwen. " It's positive cruelty 
to animals to go dragging it along in this way. Give 
him his answer to-night, and then he can go along 

to Desmond's to-morrow to buy your engagement 

• ft 
ring. 

" I have given him an answer," said Betty, firmly, 
and with a certain amount of dignity, which sat 
oddly enough on her young face. " I have told him 
he must wait till I have seen mother." 

" Poor wretch!" ejaculated Gwen. 

" Not at all," responded Betty, sharply. " If I 
am worth having I am worth waiting for." 

Hoity ! toity !" cried Gwen, getting off the bed. 

What airs we are capable of giving ourselves. 
Well, he is coming to dinner. Make yourself as 
smart as you possibly can." 



it 
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With that parting shot she betook herself out of 
the room, her sister following in her wake. When 
the coast was clear Betty sat down in the big chair 
and wondered what the end of it all would be. Could 
she marry the fierce-looking man who had saved her 
from a watery grave? Was it possible that she, 
who had given her heart's whole love to Victor 
L'Estrange, should ever give herself to this other 
man ? It seemed preposterous, and yet — yet she was 
alone. Victor was pledged and bound to another; 
he could never, never be anything to her. He had 
gone out of her life for ever and always, and into 
it, excepting as a sin, he could never come again. 

And she was alone ! Her mother had passed out 
of the old life into a fuller, newer, happier one; a 
life in which there would be no real place for her; 
a life in which she would, at best, be tolerated, in 
which, in a sense, she would live on Dr. Wittingly's 
charity — Dr. Wittingly, who knew the true history 
of the horrible day and night that she had passed in 
Danford. 

It was a most trying evening for the poor child, 
for all the large and noisy Vereker family were per- 
fectly aware of what had taken place during the 
dance that afternoon, and they, one and all, though 
without in the least intending it, made such visible 
efforts to throw their young guest and her stalwart 
admirer together, that the situation became abso- 
lutely embarrassing for both of them. At last Betty 
could endure it no longer. 
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" If you really care for me, Colonel Le Gendre," 
she was goaded into saying tinder her breath to him, 
" you will go up to London or, at all events, get out 
of Blankhampton at once. They mean well, and 
they are wonderfully kind to me, but really they do 
make me so uncomfortable, I hardly know which 
way to look." 

" I'll go away to-morrow if you like," he said. 

Betty caught at his words eagerly. " Yes, yes, I 
would like it above all things," she exclaimed. " I 
go home on Monday. When is your leave up?" 

"Tuesday. Then 111 go up to town till then. 
I'll say good-bye to-night and go off first thing in 
the morning. And Betty, dear little sweetheart, 
you'll give me a kind answer when I come?" 

" I'll see," said Betty. 

No more than this could he drag out of her, and 
so the days went by until Betty took her leave of 
the Verekers and set off once more on a journey 
to Danford. How different it all was, and yet it was 
the same. The same and yet not the same. She 
was alone just the same, but she was travelling first- 
class with a guard who had been specially told to 
look after her, with a smart new rug and a bundle of 
literature suitable for railway reading. 

And yet where before she had been full of hope 
and trust, she was now devoid of all romance. She 
had been going then to find her true love, and she 
had found him — but pledged to another. Now her 
prospects were assured and prosperous-looking, 
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sleek with prosperity, and at the end of the journey 
loomed a husband, not Victor, but another. 

Her mother met her at Danford Station. " My 
dear child, my dear child, welcome home," she cried. 

" You are well and happy, mother?" asked Betty, 
anxiously. 

" Look at me," returned the little mother, with 
a little happy laugh that was somehow mixed up in 
a wonderful way with a blush and a sigh. 

" Oh, your face is enough, a splendid advertise- 
ment for Dr. Wittingly," Betty exclaimed, smiling 
back at her mother. 

"And yours for the Verekers and Blankhamp- 
ton," said Mrs. Wittingly. " I never saw you look- 
ing better. Now, is that all you have ? Yes, John- 
son, take Miss Garnett's things to the carriage, and 
then come back and see after the large boxes." 

Betty fairly stared to see how readily her mother 
had taken to the service of a man. " Come," Mrs. 
Wittingly went on, " I've got a cab outside on 
account of the luggage." 

In less than five minutes the man-servant had 
rescued the luggage and had shut the two ladies into 
the cab. Then Mrs. Wittingly turned and looked 
keenly at Betty. 

" Well, dear child," she said, " is there any news? 
You look as blooming as a rose. I don't think I've 
ever seen you look so well, in spite of your long 
journey. How did you leave the Verekers? I sup- 
pose you hadn't very much in the way of gaiety, 

13 
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being this particular time of year? We spent the 
last week in London; in town," correcting herself 
quickly. " We stayed at the Grantham. I never 
had such a week in my life." 

" Dear little mother," cried Betty, taking Mrs. 
Wittingly's well-gloved hand, so unlike the shabby 
little hand that had been her wont. " I'm so glad. 
I suppose you've got all sorts of smart clothes and 
things. I wish you could go up to Rockborough for 
a few days, just to show them." 

" Dear child, I'm too happy for that," replied her 
mother, promptly. "And you, dear? How well 
you look! And yet different. Has anything hap- 
pened? You don't seem the same." 

" Something has happened," said Betty, half-un- 
willingly, although she felt that it would be better 
to get it over as quickly as possible. " But we are 
stopping. Are we there ?" 

" Yes, dear. This is the house, and very lucky 
we have been to get it," Mrs. Wittingly returned. 
" Welcome home, love. Yes, Johnson, put those 
things in the morning-room and tell Parkins to 
give us tea at once. You had better pay the cab- 



man." 



She led the way into the house, and Betty fol- 
lowed, amazed at the ease and dignity of her 
mother's manner. 

" Such an easy existence," said Mrs. Wittingly, 
as Parkins — who was a very smart young person all 
cap-strings and deep cuffs — had closed the door be- 
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hind them. " I feel now as if I could never have 
lived through years and years of successive Mary 
Annes. But, darling, you said something had hap- 
pened. Nothing horrid, I hope?" 

" You may think it so," said Betty, looking at her 
mother half doubtfully. " Colonel Le Gendre has 
asked me to marry him." 

Mrs. Wittingly positively screamed. " To marry 
him! You? Colonel Le Gendre! What did you 
say, Betty?" 

" Nothing definite. That is, I said neither yes 
nor no. I said he must wait till I had had a talk 
with you." 

" But what do you mean to say?" Mrs. Wittingly 
gasped. 

" I don't know," said Betty, gloomily. " I know 
it's a good match and — and perhaps I may as well 
marry him as any other." 

" But do you— do you — >-" 

" I don't love hjm, if that's what you mean, 
mother," said the girl, simply. 

" But the other " 

" Is out of the question. He belongs to another. 
It's no use thinking about him. That is all over and 
done with. I should have said no at once if I hadn't 
felt that perhaps — perhaps I was silly to throw away 
a good chance when I'm poor, for I'm poor yet, 
mother." 

" Not so poor but that you can think something 
of yourself, dear," said Mrs. Wittingly, quickly. , 
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" Robert will never grudge you a share of my home ; 
he has told me so over and over again." 

" I might just as well take him as any other ; they 
are all alike to me," said Betty, listlessly. " But if 
I do, oughtn't I to tell him everything?" 

"What do you mean by everything?" cried the 
mother, sharply. 

" Well, how I ever came to be in Danford at all. 
Hadn't I better make a clean breast of the whole 
business ?" 

Mrs. Wittingly uttered another scream, quite a 
loud one this time. " Good Heavens, child! What 
have you to gain by that ?" she cried. " He knows 
nothing, suspects nothing. Even Robert has not an 
inkling of the real truth. Never, never utter one 
word of that, Betty. Never give yourself away, 
especially where there is no need for it, and there 
is nothing to be gained by it. Let them go on think- 
ing as they have begun, and, thank Heaven, such is 
their belief, both of them." 

" I think I ought to tell him something," said 
Betty. 

" No, no, no; child; not one word," the mother 
said. " Let sleeping dogs lie." 

" If only they will stay asleep," said Betty. 



CHAPTER XIX 

i 

A CHANCE MEETING 

It seemed to Betty Garnett as if, from the moment 
that she implied to her mother that she would not 
object to marrying Colonel Le Gendre, she had no 
longer any will or power of her own. She was 
whirled along a perfect torrent of events, and even 
had she wished to draw back, it would hardly have 
been possible to do so. Dr. Wittingly received the 
news with an incredulous roar of laughter. 

" What I" he exclaimed, when his wife first broke 
the news to him while they were dressing for dinner 
on the evening of Betty's arrival at Danford. " You 
don't mean it ! Le Gendre — the most hardened old 
bachelor that ever wore a uniform ! And little Betty, 
with her solemn eyes and grave little face! Well, 
they say still waters run deep — and faith, this looks 
like it. Le Gendre, of all people. Le Gendre and 
little Betty." 

" I confess that it fairly took my breath away," 
said Mrs. Wittingly, smiling, as she fixed a brooch 
in its place. " And Betty, if you please, is quite un- 
concerned and cool about it. She — she seemed most 
concerned in wondering whether she ought to tell 
him exactly how and why she came to get into the 
river that horrid morning." 

197 
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" I wouldn't. There's nothing to be gained by 
explanations on that point," said Dr. Wittingly, 
hastily. " He knows she got in the river — for, faith, 
'twas he that pulled her out of it ; but after the first 
day, he never seemed to think anything else than that 
she was taking a morning walk, and that she was 
frightened by his horse. So what's the good of tell- 
ing him a word more ? I don't know that it would 
matter if you did. It would be rather a compliment 
to him to know that a girl who was capable of show- 
ing a clean pair of heels because she didn't want to 
marry a man with three thousand a year and a good 
position, was willing to marry him without any idea 
of running away at all." 

Mrs. Wittingly busied herself with the fastening 
of another brooch. " Ye — es ! You know, I myself 
thought there was something in what the child felt 
and said. I don't believe in there being secrets 
between husband and wife — secrets that can be 
helped." 

" Oh, you are too honest to live," he remarked, 
with bluff admiration. " I really don't know, little 
woman, how you managed to get along before you 
had me to take care of you. In an ordinary way, 
though, you're right; but in this case, it was such 
a harmless little secret that there could be no use 
in giving it away. It isn't as if there was a man 
in the case — at least, well — so there was, but only 
a man she wouldn't look at. And it might make 
him think you had been hard on her, and — he might 
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get an altogether wrong impression of you, and that 
I shouldn't like at all." 

He was occupied with his tie as he spoke — that 
crucial point of a man's toilet which usually takes 
all his attention. Mrs. Wittingly looked at him for 
the first time as his big fingers manipulated the bit 
of black silk. She felt guilty, very guilty, but told 
herself that, after all, no matter how good and kind 
and generous Robert Wittingly had been to her, the 
secret about Victor L' Estrange was not hers but 
Betty's ; and she had no right to give it away even 
to her own husband. Nay, she had not only no 
right, but it was her positive and bounden duty to 
keep it a secret as long as lay in her power. 

"Then you would say nothing, one way or 
another?" she said, with an admirable assumption 
of carelessness. 

" Not a word. There's nothing to be gained by 
it. If Le Gendre inquires, he can be told." The 
tie came to a triumphant issue, and Robert Wittingly 
looked at his wife. " But, Gad ! It tickles one to 
think of Le Gendre — the inveterate bachelor — suc- 
cumbing to the charms of a little sixpenn'orth of 
copper like Betty." 

" I suppose he is well-off?" she asked. 

" Well-off — yes, very well-off. Fifteen hundred a 
year private means and a feather-bed appointment. 
But he is nearly through that, though ; it will mean 
foreign service in all probability. He got this billet 
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through influence after he gave up the command of 
the Plungers." 

So it was decided that nothing was to be said to 
Colonel Le Gendre on the subject of Betty's first 
trip to Danford. On the following day he arrived 
at Danford, and in the evening dined with the Wit- 
tinglys, reaching the house about a quarter of an 
hour before the time fixed for dinner. 

Betty was already in the drawing-room, her 
mother having purposely left her in ignorance of the 
fact that dinner had been postponed until half-an- 
hour after the usual time. 

" Oh, Colonel Le Gendre !" she exclaimed, as he 
was ushered in. 

" Well?" he said, eagerly. " You have talked it 
all over with your mother. What are you going to 
say to me ?" 

" I'll say anything that you like," she replied, and 
though her very heart seemed to stand still, she did 
not tremble or falter. 

My darling! My dear little love!" he cried. 

Oh, my dear, I don't know how I have lived until 
this moment. How good of you to be down here 
alone. I thought I should have to wait until after 
dinner to know my fate, and perhaps not have a 
chance then." 

" I wasn't here on purpose," said Betty, simply. 
" I can't think why dinner is so late to-night. I 
believe they always dine at half-past seven." 

" I was asked for a quarter to eight. But that's 
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no matter," said he. Then he caught hold of her, 
and drew her into his arms. " You do love me, my 
little sweetheart, don't you? That's the best of it 
all. I feel so safe with you. You're so young — not 
like girls who have had a dozen love affairs." 

Something in Betty's heart called out " Victor ! 
Victor !" — something that almost forced her to speak 
out and tell the whole truth, and tell him that he 
was not the first, that there had been someone else ; 
that her whole heart had gone out to another girl's 
lover, and had been frozen and dead ever since she 
had first found out that he and she must be apart 
during all their lives. Colonel Le Gendre was, how- 
ever, holding her close to his heart, and, even as the 
last words passed his lips, he was bending from his 
vastly superior height to kiss her for the first time. 
She submitted to the embrace with a choking feeling 
that fate had been altogether too much for her, that 
there was no way out of the thicket of circumstance 
in which she found herself, and a sense of resigna- 
tion that was almost like a spell shot over her, and 
bade her leave her future to blind chance : for truly 
she had not found her own efforts to arrange her life 
come out any more successfully than where she made 
an attempt to influence those mysterious powers to 
which we all of us look from time to time, and which 
we call by at least a dozen different names. 

Mrs. Wittingly came in just as Colonel Le Gendre 
released her, bubbling over with apologies for being 
behind time. 
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" I feel quite ashamed of myself, Colonel Le Gen- 
dre," she declared ; " the more because, as Betty 
here would tell you, punctuality is, as a general rule, 
an absolute vice with me." 

Betty smiled, but the Colonel took no notice of his 
hostess's civility. Instead, he stretched out both his 
hands to her, and said : 

" Mrs. Wittingly, I can't wait to tell you. Betty 
has made me the happiest man on earth this day." 

Mrs. Wittingly gave a start of surprise, which 
was a little too well done to be quite genuine. 

" Is that so ? Oh, my dear child, I hope you too 
will be the happiest woman on earth. She is very 
young, Colonel Le Gendre, this little girl of mine. 
I hope you will be very good to her." 

" I'll try to be," said he, simply. 

It is needless for me to go into the details of 
Betty's third wooing. From that moment until her 
engagement ended in her marriage, she never seemed 
to have time to breathe. She was given no chance 
of thinking of the future; of the past she preferred 
not to let herself think at all; the present was all- 
absorbing, full of interest, in a sense, overwhelming. 

Her mother gave her a superb outfit, realising 
enough money out of her slender fortune for the 
purpose. Betty had never in her wildest dreams 
thought to possess such clothes as now became hers. 
Wedding presents poured in upon her, or seemed 
to her to do so, for Betty was not in the way of 
receiving many presents, and the forty or fifty gifts 
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which were sent to her on the occasion of her mar- 
riage seemed like a shower of riches. Dr. Wittingly 
gave her a diamond crescent, and Colonel Le Gendre 
a set of seven diamond stars and more rings than she 
could wear all at once on her slender fingers. 

And so her seventeenth birthday came and went, 
and then the day dawned which saw her transformed 
from simple Betty Garnett into the wife of that very 
important person, Colonel Wingfield Le Gendre. 

She was happy enough. I do not want to put her 
before you as a young martyr, ever pining for what 
she could not have. On the contrary, with her en- 
gagement to Colonel Le Gendre, she bravely enough 
determined to make the best of her life as it came to 
her. 

In one way, it was not difficult, for she liked, ad- 
mired, and respected the man, who had so master- 
fully taken her life' into his keeping, and after the 
first few days, when she had grown somewhat used 
to having a well-filled purse to spend how she would, 
and to having a big and wry important husband 
ever at her slightest command, she was contented 
and passively happy. 

They were married early in July, and immediately 
after the wedding, Colonel Le Gendre, having by 
good luck obtained an extra long leave, took her 
abroad, believing that by so doing he would give 
her the greatest pleasure. So she, who had spent 
all her life, or almost all of her life, in a little sea- 
coast town, some seven hours' journey from Lon- 
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don, went hither and thither, seeing some of the 
most interesting cities of Germany, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, staying a day or two in this place, an 
hour or two in that, or a week in the other, as it 
suited their fancy. . 

It might be imagined that a man of six-and-forty 
and a girl of seventeen, thrown suddenly together, 
and apart from all their friends, and so entirely de- 
pendent for society upon each other, would not have 
very much in common ; but with Betty and her hus- 
band this did not prove to be the case. You see, 
Betty had always been a solemn little soul, loving 
grave things, and taking little or no interest in 
frivolities — I mean frivolities pure and simple. I 
doubt if Betty had ever giggled in her life, even in 
her very youngest days. True, she had from time 
to time tried hard to model herself on the slangy 
girls at the Rectory, and the noisy Verekers; but 
it had always been from a dim sense of expediency, 
and not upon any natural inclination thereto. On 
the contrary, her own nature was quiet, dignified, 
and a little retiring; and as Colonel Le Gendre was 
intensely English in his habits when travelling 
abroad, the two matched each other uncommonly 
well. 

As a matter of fact, if Betty had been at all of 
a flighty disposition, things would very soon have 
gone wrong between her and Colonel Le Gendre; 
and this she discovered very. early during their life 
together. She made the discovery in this wise. 
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They had left Germany behind them, and were be- 
ginning their passage through Switzerland, intend- 
ing to go from Schaffhausen to Zurich, thence to 
Lucerne, over the St. Gothard and by way of the 
Ticino Valley, to get a peep at Lago Maggiore, if the 
heat did not prevent them. After that they would 
work homeward by Geneva and Paris. It was a 
glorious August evening when they found them- 
selves at Schaffhausen, and when they had dined by 
themselves in the open air, for Le Gendre would 
never join the ordinary table d'hote, Betty found 
herself for a few minutes alone, her husband having 
left her in order to send a telegram home. 

She was standing by the wall of the terrace, which 
ran along the entire length of the hotel garden, when 
a soft voice at her elbow addressed her. 

"You have just come to Schaffhausen?" it said 
in gentle and refined accents. 

Betty turned with a start. At her elbow stood a 
lady, tall, well-dressed, elegant of appearance, and 
vaguely familiar. 

" Yes; we came this afternoon," she replied. 

" Are you staying long ? It is a most fascinating 
place. We came, intending to stay one night, and 
we have been here nearly three weeks." 

" Really ?" said Betty. " I— I don't think we shall 
stay three weeks. Probably we shall move on to- 
morrow." 

"Ah, your father may not care for it," said the 
lady. Then, struck by some expression of Betty's 
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face, she exclaimed : " Oh, excuse me. Have I 
made a mistake ?" and her eye fell upon Betty's 
broad wedding-ring. 

Betty laughed and coloured a little. " I have no 
father," she said, gravely. "I am here with my 
husband." 

The lady murmured an excuse, but all the apolo- 
gies in the world could not take away the awkward- 
ness of the moment. 

" Don't say any more about it," said Betty, sim- 
ply. " Colonel Le Gendre is a good deal older than 
I am." 

" You are very good," cried her new friend, with 
a breath of relief. " Such mistakes are most annoy- 
ing, for both sides. So your husband is in the Ser- 
vice — or, perhaps, he is retired ?" 

" No, no," said Betty ; " he is still in the Service. 
Oh, I don't think he will ever retire." 

" How lucky you are not to have him out in the 
Soudan," the lady cried. Then sighed again. " Ah t 
my dear, my only son is out there. My days are 
one round of anxiety. And still worse, I have his 
fiancee here with me, so that I have all her woes to 
bear as well as my own." 

Betty looked hard at her. Her face was strangely 
familiar, and yet it seemed to be in a mist Df un- 
certainty. Where had she seen her before? Then 
all of a sudden it came to her: that scene in the 
darkness of an early winter morning, the band play- 
ing " Auld Lang Syne," the scurrying to and fro 2 
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the shouts, and a tall pale girl clinging to a paling, 
while another tall girl beside her fretted and fumed 
that she could not get near enough to the entraining 
soldiers that she might speak a last word to one 
among them. 

Perhaps it was something in the girl's face or the 
pallor that overspread it, which gave the strange 
lady some clue to what was passing in her mind. 

" We have met before somewhere/ ' she said, look- 
ing at Betty in a puzzled kind of way ; " but I can- 
not remember where. Can you ?" 

" No," said Betty, " I don't think I ever knew 
you." 

" Perhaps not. Ah, here are my daughter and 
my son's fiancee. That is her brother with them. I 
have another daughter — yes, but she is visiting 
friends in England. She is not with us," and Betty, 
turning to look over the terrace wall, saw, with a 
start, coming along the road, the tall pale girl who 
was Victor L'Estrange's promised wife. 



CHAPTER XX 

NEWS FROM THE FRONT 

In another moment the three young people had 
ascended the short flight of steps which led from 
the road into the hotel garden, and were quickly ap- 
proaching Mrs. UEstrange, who received them with 
an air of gaiety which accorded but ill with her 
anxious looks of but a moment or two before. 

" You see, I have been making friends while you 
were away," she said, as they drew near. 

" My mother's usual habit," said the darker of 
the two girls. 

" Now, Gwen" — and, oh, how the very use of the 
name brought back a flood of recollection to Betty 
— " don't tease your mother. I confess I do like to 
know my kind, and I think the stony British stare a 
bad habit, which is much better broken down when- 
ever it is possible. Mrs. Le Gendre, this is my 
daughter, Gwendoline; and this is Miss Brooke, 
who is to be my daughter one day." 

Betty smiled at both girls. It was a poor thing 

of a smile, but it served for the moment. Mrs. UEs- 

trange talked amiably on. "And this is Mr. 

Brooke," she said. 

Betty bowed a little distantly. She was conscious 
208 
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that Mr. Brooke was a very handsome young man, 
not in the least resembling his chill-looking sister, 
who at that moment was gazing with far-away eyes 
right across to the distant horizon. After that they 
all began to talk mostly about what we call nothing. 
How long had she been in Schaffhausen ? How long 
was she going to stay? Did she think she should 
like it ? Did they intend to take any excursions ? 

" Do you know," Gwen said at last, " we were 
awfully curious to know who you were. We saw 
you at dinner, you know. But I had no idea you 
were married.' ' 

" Yes, I am," said Betty, with an involuntary 
glance at her broad new wedding-ring and the 
several glittering bands which kept it company. 

" Oh, yes, you are of course, but you don't look 
married, somehow. I quite thought " 

" Gwen !" murmured Mrs. L'Estrange, warn- 
ingly. 

Betty laughed for the first time, and then the 
L'Estranges and Walter Brooke saw the real attrac- 
tiveness of her usually sombre face. " It's all 
right," she said. " I don't mind a bit," and she 
smiled again right up into Gwen L'Estrange's eyes. 

" Here is your husband," said Mrs. L'Estrange, 
at that moment. 

Le Gendre's face, as he approached, when he saw 
his young wife in conversation with a group of un- 
mistakable English people, was a study of disgusted 
annoyance. If Mrs. L'Estrange noticed it, however, 
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she took no heed, but gently murmured : " Pray 
make us known to each other." 

"This is my husband," said Betty, half shyly. 
It was really the first time that she had ever in her 
life made a formal introduction. " I don't think 
that you told me your name," she added. 

" Did I not ? How very stupid of me. We are 
called L' Estrange. Mrs. L' Estrange, 300, Cadogan- 
place." 

At this Colonel Le Gendre uncovered his head and 
bowed profoundly; if the truth be told, more in 
order to cover his annoyance than out of deference 
to the lady. Mrs. L'Estrange talked smoothly on. 

" My children tell me I am a most gregarious 
person," she said, directly, addressing Le Gendre. 
" I always seem to gather up friends wherever I 
go. As soon as I saw your wife come down to din- 
ner to-night, I felt — well, that we should have sym- 
pathy with each other, and so somehow we found 
ourselves talking, did we not?" appealing to Betty. 

" I am sure my wife was delighted," said Colonel 
Le Gendre, with an extra show of politeness. 

They talked for a few minutes longer, and then 
Colonel Le Gendre reminded Betty that she had no 
extra wrap on, and that her gown was not a very 
warm one. Betty at once took the hint, and bade 
her new acquaintances adieu with a very pretty 
grace. 

As soon as they were out of earshot, Le Gendre 
plunged into a torrent of questions. " Who are 
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those people ? Why did you pick up with them ? I 
hate your foregathering with a lot of people we 
know nothing about ! How did it happen?" 

" It happened that the old lady spoke to me as I 
stood on the terrace," said Betty, with spirit. " I 
had to answer her civilly, and so we got into con- 
versation. I couldn't very well say : ' Madam, I am 
sorry, but my husband is a bear, who will not allow 
me to pass the time of day with a person who has 
not been formally introduced/ Indeed, I did not 
think that you would do other than wish me to re- 
turn a passing civility as I received it." 

Le Gendre burst out laughing. " Oh, my darling, 
did I seem such a bear with a sore head as that? 
I'm sorry. I don't mean to shut you up in prison 
and make a little married nun of you. Forgive me. 
I confess I do hate picking up acquaintances, but I'm 
not going to shut you up like a lady in a harem ; far 
from that." 

Meantime, the L'Estrange party remained sitting 
on the low wall of the terrace. " My dears," Mrs. 
L'Estrange was saying at that moment, " I assure 
you I was never so taken aback in my life as I was 
to find that she was the wife. I actually spoke to 
her of him as ' your father.' " 

" Darling mother, how very injudicious," cried 
tall Gwen. " I really wonder at you. Of course, 
she is a good bit younger, there's no gainsaying the 
fact. What a pretty little thing she is, but what a 
sad face." 
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" Yes, so sad and so familiar. I've seen her 
somewhere before; I'm sure of it, but can't think 
where." 

" I fancied so too," said Gwen. " What do you 
say, Walter ?" turning quickly to the young man. 

" Come and see the last of the sun on the water/' 
said he, persuasively. 

"All right. Are you two coming?" appealing 
gaily to the others. 

" I am very comfortable where I am," said her 
mother. 

And I'll stay with Mrs. L'Estrange," said Joy. 

Give my respect to all the pretty lights, and say 
I'm too tired to come in person." 

Gwen laughed as she moved away. Mrs. L'Es- 
trange and her prospective daughter-in-law re- 
mained sitting on the low wall together. 

It does puzzle me," said Mrs. L'Estrange at last. 
Gwen is quite right. I have seen that girl some- 
where before, but I can't think where." 

"What girl?" said Joy, absently. "Oh, you 
mean Mrs. Le Gendre. I know where you saw her 
before." 

"Where?" 

" She's the girl we saw in a fainting fit* at Dan- 
ford Station the morning Victor went away." 

" Joy !" 

" Yes, I mean it. I knew her again in a moment." 

" Nonsense, my dear. Do you remember those 
two dreadful young women with feathers, and 
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fringes, and Cockney accent ? They said she was a 
friend of theirs." 

" It is the same girl," Joy persisted. 

" Impossible ! Married to such a smart kind of 
man, and so beautifully dressed too ! Why, he was 
quite annoyed at her speaking to us. Did you see 
how he whisked her away on pretence, of her gown 
being thin? As if anyone could take cold on a 
heavenly night like this." 

" I like him better for it," said Joy Brooke. " She 
is young and pretty, and it is nice of him to take 
all and every care of her. But all the same, she is 
the same girl that we saw in a dead faint at Danford 
Station the morning that Victor left. I knew her 
in a moment." 

" It seems impossible/' said the old woman, in- 
credulously. " What makes you think so, Joy?" 

" Did you notice a little brown mole she has just 
under her left eye, on the cheek bone ? It is almost 
in the form of a star. I saw it that morning. You 
know how I notice small things, and how trifles 
that one would not notice at another time impress 
themselves upon one in times of great stress ! Well, 
I particularly noticed that mole then, thinking, poor 
' girl, how it bore out the old superstition that anyone 
with a mole on the left cheek is always unlucky in 
love. It is the same girl, Mrs. L'Estrange." 

" But the others," persisted Mrs. L'Estrange, 
" they were so dreadfully common. They said she 
was a friend of theirs." 
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" I don't care. Talk to her about Victor ; hear 
what she says. Do you remember — Mrs. L'Es- 
trange. I don't want to be mean, to be a spy on 
Victor, but do you remember how he called out: 
' My God, what's that?' when she dropped as if she 
had been shot. She knows Victor, that girl. She 
went to see the last of Victor that morning." 

" I am sure you wrong Victor, my dear," said 
Mrs. L' Estrange, with dignity. 

" I'm sorry if I do. But don't you think a woman 
knows when a man's heart has gone from her? 
Most of us do. For months before he was sent to 
the Soudan, Victor — but there, I ought not to say 
it. Forgive me. I never meant to let that pass my 
lips. I'm a fool. Forgive me." 

She turned abruptly away, and went quickly to- 
wards the house, disappearing within the doorway 
amid the salutations of half-a-dozen waiters. Mrs. 
L'Estrange sat motionless on the low wall, wonder- 
ing and thinking with amazement. 

She was by no means convinced of the truth of 
Joy's belief that Mrs. Le Gendre was the same girl 
whom she had seen fainting a few months before at 
Danford Station. 

However, without saying a word to Gwen, she, as 
soon as she found herself near to Mrs. Le Gendre, 
again put a plain question to- which Betty had no 
choice but to reply. 

" I suppose you don't live in London when you 
are at home?" she remarked, when they had chatted 
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about the weather, the cooking, and the various ex- 
cursions that might be made. 

" No," said Betty, not in the least realising that 
she was being deliberately pumped for information. 
" No, I have never lived in London in my life. I 
have always lived in Blankshire until I was mar- 
ried." 

Blankshire! That was a far cry from Danford, 
and Mrs. L'Estrange began to feel even yet more 
doubtful. " Blankshire ! Oh, really. That is a very 
long way from London. Where is your husband 
quartered now ?" 

" At Danford," said Betty, simply. 

Mrs. L'Estrange gave a start of surprise. " At 
Danford ! Really ! Do you know the place at all ? 
I mean, of course, it is no use my pretending that 
I don't know that you are on your honey-moon. Did 
you know it before ? It's a wretched kind of place, 
isn't it? I was there once for a night. I was glad 
to get away from it." 

I was married at Danford," said Betty. 
At Danford!" with huge surprise in her tones. 
You see my mother's husband is quartered 
there," Betty explained. 

"Your father?" 

" No, my stepfather. My mother has only been 
married again since April. I was there a few weeks 
before my marriage. Colonel Le Gendre was best 
man at mother's wedding; but, of course, I had 
known him before that." 
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" I see. Then you don't know much of Danford ? 
No. Ah, it's not much of a place, but I suppose 
you'll be moved on pretty soon. That is at once, 
the best and the worst of being in the Service — the 
being continually moved on. I went to Danford, 
my dear, to say good-bye to my dear only son. Yes, 
he is in the Soudan now, and we are simply sick for 
news of him." 

" Yes," said Betty. Even to her own ears her 
voice sounded strained and hard. Mrs. L'Estrange 
seemed to notice nothing. 

" I dreamt last night " she began, then broke 

off short. " What is it? Gwen, you have news. I 
can see it. Tell me quick." 

" It's no use breaking it to you, mother," said the 
girl, with quivering lips. " There has been a great 
battle. He is badly wounded." 



CHAPTER XXI 

HARD HIT 

When Gwen L'Estrange broke the news to her 
mother, that her son had been badly wounded in a 
great battle which had taken place in the Soudan, 
both mother and daughter were too much occupied 
with each other and the blow which had fallen upon 
them, to notice that Mrs. Le Gendre had staggered 
a little, and that her face had blanched to the white- 
ness of ashes. 

Mrs. L'Estrange gasped as she caught hold of 
Gwen's hand the better to steady herself. " How 
do you know ?" she asked, in a harsh, rasping voice. 
" Is there a wire?" 

" Yes, from Tom. He promised he would wire 
if there was any news," the girl replied. 

" Show me. What does it say? Is there no more 
than that?" 

" No more. Look. ' Great battle yesterday. 
Victor badly wounded/ " 

For a moment or two the stricken mother could 

not speak. " He said he should never come back," 

she groaned at last. " Those were his very last 

words. Does Joy know ? Have you told her ? This 

will kill her." 
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" No, no, mother, dear ; he isn't done for yet," 
cried the girl, hopefully. " Many a man gets badly 
knocked over and gets over it and about again. 
Have you forgotten Charlie Grace, who carried a 
bullet in his throat for more than a year and got rid 
of it at last, and was as well as ever ?" 
Have you told Joy ?" 
No; I thought of you first." 

At this moment Miss Brooke came sauntering 
along the terrace with Colonel Le Gendre, who, as 
they approached the group, asked if they had yet 
decided on the excursion, which he had been induced 
to join "in before he and Betty went further on their 
journey. As Betty turned her ashen face upon him 
he involuntarily put his hand out towards her. 

" What is the matter? Has anything happened? 
Can I " 

" Yes. We've just had a telegram from London," 
said Gwen, holding up the despatch. " There has 
been a big battle, and my only brother is badly 
wounded." 

At this Miss Brooke uttered a stifled cry, and 
Betty gave a sudden lurch forward, falling headlong 
to the ground. In the midst of the confusion which 
followed, Miss Brooke turned and looked signifi- 
cantly at Mrs. L'Estrange, her eyes saying as plainly 
as if her lips had uttered the words : " What did I 
say ? We have seen her in a faint before !" 

ft was but a look, however, and then the four fell 
to trying to restore Betty, as she lay white and sense- 
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less on the gravelled pathway. It was not very long 
before she came round with a shudder and a vague 
sense that something had happened. 

" What was it ? Did somebody knock me over ?" 
she asked, as she saw the anxious face of her hus- 
band bending over her. " Oh, yes, I remember. 
Poor lady! It was your son, your only son." She 
struggled up into a sitting position and held up her 
slim hand to Victor's mother. 

" Drink this," said the Colonel, holding up a glass 
to her lips, and Betty drank obediently enough, de- 
clared that it was very nasty, and then that she felt 
better and was indeed quite herself again. 

" But you must come and rest for awhile," said 
Le Gendre, imperatively. " This bad news has been 
too much for you. Mrs. L'Estrange," he added, 
" I can say nothing to show you how deeply I sym- 
pathise with you in your terrible trouble. My wife 
— my wife is very much upset. You will excuse me 
if I take her away at once." 

" Oh, yes. She should lie down and rest," Mrs. 
L'Estrange exclaimed. " I am afraid that in our 
grief we never thought of others. Make her go at 



once." 



So Colonel Le Gendre drew Betty away, making 
her lean upon his arm, and the two were soon lost 
sight of. 

" I had better wire to Tom to send any further 
news," suggested Gwen. , " If I don't, he may think 
we have moved on." 
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" Yes, yes ; don't lose a minute/' cried the mother, 
with feverish anxiety. 

Gwen at once went off to the house at a swinging 
pace, and Mrs. L'Estrange and Joy Brooke were left 
alone together. 

" Joy, my poor darling !" Mrs. L'Estrange began 
— and I must own that it was with a certain amount 
of diffidence that she applied the endearing term to 
the tall, pale girl of whom she truly stood very much 
in awe — " how hard this is for you !" 

" Mrs. L'Estrange," said Joy, " what did I tell 
you ? Are you not satisfied now that Mrs. Le Gen- 
dre is the girl we saw at Danford Station?" 

" It might be. It certainly looks like it," said the 
older woman, cautiously. " But it is not to our 
interest, Joy, to proclaim the fact, even if we were 
sure that it is a fact." 

" No, true. Only it makes me more sure," said 
Joy Brooke, in a dull, hard tone. 

"Sure! Of what?" 

" Of something that I more than half-sus — I mean 
imagined — ever so long ago." 

There was a moment's silence, during which the 
mother sat half-offended that her son's fiancee could 
take, or seem to take, more interest in a question 
concerning an utter stranger than she did in the 
news which had just reached them. 

So they sat there, these two, so near and yet so 
far apart in all their ideals, in all their sympathies, 
and in all their ways of expression, silently in the 
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hot summer sunshine. In the heart of the one there 
burnt a fierce resentment that this little, soft-voiced, 
solemn-eyed creature was as she was; while she, 
Joy Brooke, was a frozen icicle, who could find vent 
for her emotions neither in tears nor anger. 

And in the heart of Victor UEstrange's mother 
there slowly dawned an idea that for some reason 
Joy was furiously jealous of her new little friend. 
Could it be that this Mrs. Le Gendre had known 
Victor and that there had been something between 
them? That they had loved each other, and that 
this was the reason of that startled exclamation that 
raw morning at Danford Station, when the girl, 
whom those two terrible women called their friend, 
had dropped as if she had been shot ? Well, if that 
was so and there had been something between them, 
it had been something unhappy, and the girl's 
mournful expression when her face was in repose 
was a reasonable confirmation of such a suspicion. 
And in that case — remembering as she did the sharp- 
ness of her son's cry of astonishment and dismay — 
it was useless to think of prying into it in any way. 
Mrs. L'Estrange was, while a most fond and loving 
mother, yet a very worldly-wise woman. She be- 
lieved implicitly in the old saying : " Let sleeping 
dogs lie." Here was the girl married — just married 
— to a man evidently well-off and well-placed in the 
world; a man much older than herself and likely 
enough to be furiously jealous if any old love affairs 
of his child-wife should come to light. And Victor 
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was engaged to Joy Brooke. Nothing could be 
gained by stirring up any such by-gone trouble. 

She looked aside at the girl, noting the hard, chill 
expression on her pale face. "Joy, my dear," she 
said, in serene yet very decided accents, " I don't 
think it matters much whether this girl, of whom 
we know absolutely nothing, has ever known our 
dear boy or not. You are his promised wife. She 
is the wife of another. You must not argue from 
an unknown stand-point. You may be utterly wrong, 
and in any case insuperable barriers separate them, 
and will always do so." 

For a moment the girl did not speak. " Mrs. 
L'Estrange," she said at last, " perhaps you do not 
know what it is to — to " 

She broke off short, staring hard at Victor's 
mother as if she had suddenly betrayed herself into 
telling a jealously-guarded secret. 

" To what?" said the older woman, with a gaze 
of mild and questioning surprise. 

" Oh, nothing — nothing. I daresay I am all in 
the wrong. I'm nervous. I've had this hideous 
news hanging over my head for days and days. I 
knew something was wrong with Victor," she went 
on, in a strange, triumphant sort of tone. " It was 
no shock or surprise to me. I was prepared and 
ready for it." 

There was a perceptible emphasis in the pronoun, 
and Mrs. L'Estrange looked at her as apprehen- 
sively as if the news they had just received might 
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have affected her brain. " It is more than I was," 
she said, with a sigh, as she rose from her seat 
" And it is dreadful to feel that we may have to wait 
days and days before we have another scrap of in- 
formation. I am going indoors for a little while, my 
dear." 

In truth she was glad to be free of Joy, and went 
straightway into the hotel without once turning her 
head back in her future daughter-in-law's direction. 
Had she done so she would have seen her sitting 
motionless upon the seat staring across the lovely 
view with eyes that saw nothing. 

Her thoughts were bitter indeed. She knew or 
felt fairly sure that she had unwittingly stumbled 
on a secret that had made all the difference on earth 
to her. Woman-like she had been quick to take note 
of the change in Victor L'Estrange's manner to- 
wards her. You cannot hide it from a woman when 
a man is not quite as much in love with her as he 
once was, and though he may gallantly try to act 
as if nothing had come to make any change in him, 
yet all his efforts do not deceive the woman who 
loves him, even though every other person in the 
world be blinded to the truth. She had been puz- 
zled ; she had worried, and thought, and wondered, 
in a way which would have astonished L' Estrange 
himself, who had always looked upon her as a girl 
who was dominated by a lofty, chill indifference to 
all or at least most of the passions which, from time 
to time, hold poor humanity under their sway. But 
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she had never until now come within an ace of the 
truth. Now she saw it all, all. It was this soft- 
voiced, soft-eyed thing who had come in between 
them. How well she remembered the very last time 
that he had been on leave from Blankhampton when 
they had been staying at the same country house in 
Ireland, that one wet afternoon they had all been 
playing at some ridiculous game with a slip of paper 
and a pencil apiece. Surely it was called " opin- 
ions/' and consisted of each player writing his or 

her full name, and below it, " These are my 

opinions/' filling up the blank with an adjective and 
then passing the paper on to the next player. When 
a dozen leading questions had been answered, and 
the papers were full, then each player read the paper 
which had stopped with his or her left-hand neigh- 
bour. When Joy Brooke's turn came she had read 
her paper aloud, laughing with the others to see how 
incongruous a set of opinions the turn had made. 
But then she came to the question : " How high 
should one's sweetheart be?" and believed the an- 
swer in Victor L'Estrange's hand-writing was the 
familiar quotation: "Just as high as my heart." 
She had thought but little of it at the time, but now 
it came home, home to her very soul. 

It was late in the afternoon ere she and Betty 
met, Betty being still pale from the effects of her 
swoon, but declaring stoutly that she was perfectly 
well. 

It happened only a few minutes before dinner that 
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Joy found herself close to Mrs. Le Gendre. " You 
feel better, Mrs. Le Gendre?" she said, abruptly. 

Betty began quite eagerly to reply, when Miss 
Brooke ruthlessly cut her short : " Do you believe 
in dreams, Mrs. Le Gendre ?" she asked, almost 
curtly. 

" Yes, — at least I don't know that I do. I never 
dream very much," Betty replied. 

" No ! I dream things. I dreamt about you last 
night." 

" About me?" half-startled. 

Miss Brooke turned half round on the seat. " It 
was rather an ugly dream," she said, deliberately. 
" I thought that you " 

" Don't tell me," cried Betty, " don't tell me. I 
don't want to know. You don't know me. You 
could dream nothing serious about me." 

" Yes, I've seen you before," persisted Joy. 

" No, no," cried Betty, " I never knew you." 

" You and I have an interest in common," Miss 
Brooke went on, pitilessly. 

" We have nothing in common," said Betty, pas- 
sionately, " not even humanity." 

" You knew him ! ' Just as high as my heart/ " 
Miss Brooke continued. 

Betty got up from the seat, her face like ashes, 
and shaking in every limb. " Miss Brooke," she 
said, with a brave attempt at dignity, " your manner 
and your words are equally extraordinary. I never 
saw you, to my knowledge, before yesterday, and I 
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profoundly trust when we leave Schaffhausen that 
I shall never see you again. Good-day." 

She hurried away, her face ablaze with indigna- 
tion, running suddenly right into her husband's 
arms. 

" Hello !" he exclaimed. " Where are you run- 
ning to at $uch a rate, young lady?" 

Betty clutched hold of him. " Wing," she said, 
" I wish you would take me away out of this. I 
hate the place. I'm afraid of mad people." 

"Mad people! And who strikes you as mad?" 
he asked. 

"That Miss Brooke, the girl with the I/Es- 
tranges. She's mad, Wing, quite mad. I'm terri- 
fied of her. She will do me an injury if we stop 
here," and Betty looked round as if Miss Brooke 
might be coming after her with a knife or some other 
murderous weapon. 

Colonel Le Gendre fairly laughed aloud. " Well, 
that's a good joke and no mistake about it. What 
makes you think there's anything wrong with her? 
I daresay she is off her head a bit to-day since she 
got the news of her young man's bad luck, poor 
chap." 

For a minute Betty stood stock still, scarcely able 
to believe the evidence of her own senses. " I — 
you," she gasped, " I tell you I am afraid of that 
woman. I tell you she is mad, mad, and I want to 
go away, now, at once — and you only laugh at me. 
It wouldn't take much to make me hate you." 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE THIN LINE OF DEMARCATION 

Probably Colonel Le Gendre had never been so 
thoroughly astonished in all his life as when gentle 
and tractable Betty turned upon him like a young 
fury and told him that it would not take much more 
to make her hate him. For a second or two he stood 
staring at her blankly. 

" Why, my darling," he burst out at last, " do 
you mean it ? Are you serious ? Do you really want 
to go on ? I thought you quite liked these new peo- 
ple whom you had picked up." 

" Like them !" echoed Betty, with a vehemence 
which was quite incomprehensible to him ; then her 
rage and emotion proving altogether too much for 
her self-control, she turned and fled away into the 
house just as the dinner-bell clanged out over the 
quiet garden. 

It was ruefully enough that Le Gendre hurried 

after her, to his dismay finding her flung face down 

upon her bed, her slim young form shaking with 

passionate, tearless sobs. Nor for some time was 

he able to stop them. In vain did he assure her that 

he had believed her to be joking, in vain did he try 
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to get out of her what had passed between her and 
Miss Brooke, and it was only when he declared that 
he should go to Mrs. L' Estrange and lay a com- 
plaint of Miss Brooke's conduct that Betty, with a 
great effort, pulled herself together and entreated 
him to do nothing of the kind. 

" Mrs. L' Estrange is nice enough," she said, sit- 
ting up and pushing the heavy hair back from her 
flushed face. " She can't help it if her son is en- 
gaged to a lunatic, and he, poor fellow There, 

I can't talk about it. But I want to go away, 
Wing. I hate outside people. They worry me 
and ask dozens of silly questions. Do let us go 
away, and don't let us pick up any more people. 
I hate it." 

" My darling child, / didn't foregather with the 
L'Estranges," he said, smiling. 

" No," ruefully, " but they foregathered with me, 
at least the old lady did, and I could not very well 
help myself without being downright rude. But do 
let us go on at once." 

" All right. We'll go on to Zurich to-morrow. 
How will that suit you? And now supposing we 
go down and get our dinner. We shall have to catch 
what we can as it is." 

Betty went to the glass and put her hair into order 
with a touch or two of her comb. She was still too 
young and unknowing of the ways of the world to 
have in her power the means of restoring her com- 
plexion to its usual state, and there were distinct 
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traces of tears about her eyes as she preceded her 
husband to their usual table on the balcony. The 
head-waiter, who was a person understanding hu- 
manity, had taken care to keep enough dinner for 
the big English Colonel and his young wife, so that 
they did not fare so badly after all. Not that Betty 
ate much or that the state of the dinner made much 
difference to her. 

" You won't care to join them," said he, with a 
jerk of his head in the direction where Mrs. L'Es- 
trange with her daughter and the Brookeses sat 
under the trees with their coffee. 

" Oh, no, I really would rather not. I think Til 
go right off to bed, Wing," Betty made haste to 
answer. " It has been such a horrid day," she ended, 
with a sigh. 

" And we can't hope to get a word of news, ex- 
cept by private wire, till to-morrow evening," he 
rejoined, being keen, soldier-like, for news of the 
big battle just then " in the air." " Yes, you go off 
to bed and I'll smoke a cigarette out here, and I'd 
better tell 'em we're going on, hadn't I ?" 

Betty agreed to this and went at once within doors 
when she had drunk her coffee, and then Colonel 
Le Gendre, after seeing her to the foot of the stairs, 
went out into the garden again and made straight 
for the table under the trees at which Mrs. L'Es- 
trange was sitting. 

Of her he asked permission to join them, then 
inquired if, like Mr. Brooke, he might be permitted 
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to smoke a cigarette. Then he borrowed a light 
from the young man, and after that he told Mrs. 
L'Estrange that his wife was not feeling very well, 
and that she had gone to bed. 

" Your bad news to-day upset her very much," he 
ended. 

" I was so sorry that she happened to be with 
me," Mrs. L'Estrange said, vexedly. " Of course 
my daughter, knowing that I always like to know 
the worst at once, simply blurted the news out to 
me, never thinking that it might affect Mrs. Le Gen- 
dre as it did." 

At this point Miss Brooke broke into the conver- 
sation, speaking in a sharp, clear voice, and address- 
ing herself directly to Colonel Le Gendre. 

"But surely your wife knows Mr. L'Estrange? 
A lady, a married lady, too, would never drop down 
in a dead faint however suddenly the news about a 
stranger might be imparted." 

" I don't think my wife ever knew Mr. L'Es- 
trange," replied Le Gendre, very coldly. 

" But you don't seem to know positively," Miss 
Brooke went on, pitilessly. 

" No, I certainly don't know one way or an- 
other. My wife is very young and intensely sym- 
pathetic," said the big soldier, in a tone of distinct 
rebuke. 

" She looked to me when she went through the 
dining-room to dinner as if she had been crying," 
persisted Miss Brooke. 



it 
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"My dear Joy," cried Mrs. L'Estrange in a 
deprecatory tone. 

" I only remarked on the strangeness of it," said 
Joy, innocently. " I fancied, perhaps, from several 
causes, that Mrs. Le Gendre had known Victor in 
other days." 

Le Gendre himself, although intensely annoyed, 
could not help laughing. 

My dear young lady," he said, deliberately, 
Mrs. Le Gendre is so very young that there have 
never been any ' other days/ Pray make your mind 
easy on that score. Mrs. L'Estrange, will you take 
a turn on the terrace with me? It is a little chilly 
here." 

Mrs. L'Estrange rose at once, thankful to have 
such an extremely uncomfortable discussion brought 
to a natural end. 

" It really is not chilly at all," he said, as they 
strolled out of earshot, "but I wanted to speak to 
you, and so ventured to ask you to take a turn with 
me. Mrs. L'Estrange, I am almost a stranger to 
you, but may I speak very plainly?" 

" Oh, certainly, of course. Why not ?" she 
cried. 

" Then I will. Miss Brooke is engaged to your 
son. Is he very much attached to her ?" 

" Oh, yes, of course he is. At least, now you 
put it so plainly, I am not so sure. They have been 
engaged quite a long time, since he was really too 
young. I begged him to wait a year because — well, 
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there were reasons ; for one thing, like many other 
young men, he had spent a good deal, and he has 
waited nearly three. But why do you ask ?" 

" You think that it is no business of mine/' said 
Le Gendre, with the charming smile which took 
away the fierce look altogether from his face. " I 
am not given to poking my nose into other people's 
business, as a rule. But if I were you I would be 
careful how I helped forward a marriage between 
your son and that young lady." 

"But why?" 

" Because I believe her to be either out of her 
mind or on the verge of becoming so. I am taking 
my little wife away to-morrow, although we had 
intended to stay some days longer, but, in truth, she 
is terrified of Miss Brooke. She refuses to remain 
in the same house with her." 

"Terrified of Joy," echoed Mrs. L'Estrange, 
staring blankly at Le Gendre. " But what has hap- 
pened ? When have they been together ?" 

" Just before dinner. I don't know what passed 
between them, but I never saw my wife so shaken 
and terrified. She — Miss Brooke, I mean — noticed 
that my wife had been crying. It was true, with 
sheer abject terror. She says Miss Brooke is mad, 
quite mad, and I am going to take her away to- 
morrow. I cannot, of course, allow her to be ex- 
posed to that kind of thing, but I thought it my 
duty to warn you lest she should suddenly develop 
symptoms of a more acute kind." 
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Mrs. L' Estrange positively shivered. She was 
now sure that Betty was the same girl that she had 
seen at Danford, and she found herself very awk- 
wardly placed. She did not want to aid Joy in her 
evident wish to inform Colonel Le Gendre of this 
fact, and she did not feel justified in accepting his 
theory that her son's fiancee was out of her right 
mind. 

" I am so sorry that anything disagreeable should 
have arisen," she said, as smoothly as she could. 
" Of course, Miss .Brooke was dreadfully agitated 
and upset by the news we had this morning. People, 
especially women, show their grief so differently, 
and Joy is such a reserved and cold nature that — 
that-^— " 

" She seems only bent on making things uncom- 
fortable all round for everybody," ended Colonel 
Le Gendre, dryly. " She is to be congratulated on 
her success. At all events, I cannot continue to run 
such risks with my wife, so that we shall go on to- 
morrow." 

" It will be better. But, personally, I am very 
sorry for it," said Mrs. L'Estrange. " There are 
not so many people travelling abroad that one cares 
to be friendly with, and I like your wife so much." 
She hesitated for a moment and then hurried on: 
" Colonel Le Gendre, Miss Brooke fancied " 

" That my wife had known Mr. L'Estrange, your 
son, that is," he ended up for her. " And even if 
she had done so to seem to accuse my wife of any 
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ulterior reason for having fainted is — excuse me for 
saying it — an impertinence. Mrs. U Estrange, do 
you know how old my wife is? She is not yet 
eighteen. And you tell me your son has been en- 
gaged to Miss Brooke for nearly three years. To 
go back three years is to have a girl of fourteen. 
The idea is preposterous. Besides, Miss Brooke is 
engaged to your son, my wife is married to me. 
The whole idea is no less than absurd." 

" Oh, of course, of course," murmured Mrs. L'Es- 
trange. But, all the same, her mind had travelled 
back to a wild March morning but five months be- 
fore, when she had seen Betty drop like one dead 
on the cold earth, when she had heard that sharp 
cry : "My God, what's that?" wrung from her son's 
quivering lips, and Joy Brooke had stood by dimly 
conscious and yet almost sure that Victor was going 
from her in a double sense. " Colonel Le Gendre, I 
am sorry that our trouble should have reflected itself 
upon you." 

" And I hope, with all my heart, that when you 
have further news it will be good." 

They chatted amicably together as they went back 
to the hotel, and at the door they parted with a 
pleasant reminder that they would meet again in the 
morning. Colonel Le Gendre went straight up to 
the room where Betty, dressed in a long, white robe, 
was sitting at the open window. 

" Better ?" he asked. 

" Yes, Wing, I'm better, but a bit scared yet. I 
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saw you talking to Mrs. L'Estrange. Did you tell 
her we were going on ?" 

" I did. I also told her my opinion about Miss 
Joy — Joy, what a name — Miss Killjoy would be 
more appropriate." 

" Did you ?" Betty's heart stood still in spite of 
herself, and the certainty from his tone that nothing 
such as she dreaded had been said. " What did she 
say?" 

" Oh, that she was upset, and so on. But I saw 
plainly that she knows, as well as I could do, that 
the woman is as mad as a hatter. By the way, Miss 
Joy seems to imagine you had once known young 
L'Estrange." 

For one second Betty hesitated. " Well, Wing, 
I once did know a Mr. L'Estrange slightly. I met 
him at some dances the first time I went to stay at 
the Verekers, but I don't know for certain that it is 
the son of this lady ; at least, I never thought of ask- 
ing her. But if she is engaged to him, what more 
can she want?" 

" One can never account for the ways of mad 
people," said Le Gendre, carelessly. 

Betty's simple-sounding explanation satisfied him 
completely. Probably she had met the son of this 
lady, the poor chap who had come to grief at the 
hands of the Dervishes the previous day, and per- 
haps he had mentioned her, that he thought her 
pretty or interesting, or something, and this tall, pale 
Joy, eaten alive with jealousy and half-crazy into the 
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bargain, had fancied all manner of things such as 
had never occurred. He dismissed the subject from 
his thoughts as one really not worth further con- 
jecture. 

But, all the same, he pushed on their preparations 
for departure, bidding Betty's maid pack up her mis- 
tress's things so as to be ready for a certain train. 
And so they left Schaffhausen behind them, and 
Betty breathed freely once more, and with every mile 
that carried her away from the place where Miss 
Brooke was she became more and more like herself. 
It was not, however, until they had comfortably set- 
tled down in the hotel at Zurich that Margaret fol- 
lowed Le Gendre out into the corridor with a note in 
her hand. 

" If you please, sir," she said, " one of the waiters 
at Schaffhausen gave me this and asked me to give 
it to you when you were alone, but not till after 
you had reached Zurich." 



CHATTER XXIII 

A QUESTION 

Colonel Le Gendre took the letter from Betty's 
maid with a word of thanks, and, as soon as her 
back was turned, tore it open that he might make 
himself master of its contents. They were short and 
curt enough. 

" Ask your wife where she was on the morning 
of March 3d last." Just that and not a word more 
was inscribed in a delicate woman's hand on the 
sheet of paper bearing the address of the hotel they 
had just left. Le Gendre thrust it into his pocket 
with something suspiciously like an oath, then drew 
it out again and read it once more. Then he crushed 
it into a lump and was about to throw it away, when 
he suddenly remembered that other eyes than his 
might see it, and so an unpleasant rumour might be 
spread abroad. Then he smoothed it out again, and, 
taking a match out of his pocketcase, set it in a 
blaze. There, it was gone, done with, and he would 
not think about it again. It had met the fate that 
all such correspondence deserves, and Betty should 
not be sullied by even knowing that such a venom- 
ous weapon had been aimed at her. 

He came to this conclusion as he watched the last 
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charred bits of paper flutter away into the air. Then 
he went in search of Betty, whom he found on the 
balcony of their bedroom, waiting for a promised 
cup of tea. 

" It's very jolly here, Wing," she said, in a jubi- 
lant tone. Poor Betty! She was jubilant to have 
shaken off the shadow of Miss Brooke, and she was 
glad to show her satisfaction. 

" It is uncommonly jolly," agreed Le Gendre, sit- 
ting down and feeling for his cigarettes. At the 
same time a thought flashed through his mind that 
Betty was looking very ill, that her eyes had dark 
circles about them. Then the tea came in charge of 
an affable waiter, and with it March 3d — March 3d. 

Le Gendre fairly shook himself as if this was 
some visible enemy of which he was trying to rid 
himself. " Yes. I'll have a cup of tea," he said, 
in reply to her invitation to join her in the luxury. 
" Thanks, thanks, dearest." 

They sat there for a good while, she resting with, 
if the truth be told, her thoughts very far away 
from Zurich, wondering whether Victor L'Estrange 
was alive or dead, wondering how he could ever 
have liked Miss Brooke sufficiently well to get en- 
gaged to her, and why that chilly young lady should 
have conceived a dislike so bitter to her ? She knew, 
of course, that Miss Brooke had immediately recog- 
nised in her the same girl whom she had seen drop 
down in a dead faint by the wooden paling which 
fenced the railway line at Danf ord ; but how, why, 
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and in what way had she come to connect her with 
Victor? Was it that he had said something to be- 
tray himself, had he given her a hint that his heart 
had strayed away from its old allegiance?. Had she, 
Betty, let slip some word or sign by which she had 
betrayed herself? She did not know, she could not 
imagine; she could only worry, and fret, and con- 
jecture, and pray that she might be left alone in 
peace to live the life on which she had just entered. 
As for Le Gendre, he sat smoking cigarette after 
cigarette, watching Betty the while, and wishing 
heartily that the idea of March 3d had never been 
put into his head. Of course, it was absurd — quite 
absurd — to ever think about it; but, all the same, 
he was puzzled to think, to wonder what the writer 
of the letter — Miss Brooke, for a certainty — had 
meant by indicating that particular date? Why 
March 3d any more than the 4th, or the 5th, or, 
for the matter of that, the 15th? Yet what had 
she been doing on March 3d? To what did the 
question point ? March 3d ! Now, what had he 
been doing about that time? He was at Danford! 
He was doing the usual grind, having come back 
from his long leave on February 26th. And March 
3d would be just about the time that she had had 
that unlucky fright with old. Moustache, when, in 
trying to get out of the animal's way, she had 
toppled over into the river and very nearly deprived 
him of the most adorable little wife that ever man 
in this world waited for till he was six-and-forty. 
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" By Jove !" he remarked, suddenly, giving vent 
to his thoughts as if Betty had been closely follow- 
ing all that had passed through his mind before. 
" But she must be very mad." 

" Who ?" said Betty, startled. " Oh, you mean 
that Miss Brooke! Yes, quite mad, poor thing! 
Oh, I was so frightened of her. It was fearfully 
cowardly of me, Wing; but I know she would 
have stabbed me with a big hat-pin or something 
deadly." 

The suggestion fitted so well with what Le Gen- 
dte wished to believe that, man-like, he at once ac- 
cepted it as the true theory which had led to the 
writing of the letter. Of course, the girl was mad, 
and having for some reason fancied that Betty was a 
person to be jealous of, she had lost no chance of 
finding out all about her. She had got to know 
of the accident, had put the worst possible construc- 
tion upon it, and now, with the malice and cunning 
of madness, sought to turn the mind of her hus- 
band against her, little dreaming that her husband 
had been the very man to first frighten her into and 
then rescue her from the black water. 

So Le Gendre dismissed the letter from his mind 
as too contemptible for further thought; and the 
life of the two flowed on almost as contentedly as 
it had done before. I said almost, for Betty each 
day scanned the newspapers with feverish eager- 
ness, when before she had left them on the table 
unread. She always took the chance of doing this 
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when her husband was out of the room, and she 
invariably turned eagerly to the waf-news, and 
sought for the name of Victor L'Estrange. She 
learnt that he had been shot in the chest, that his 
condition had slowly improved as he was brought 
down the Nile with other sick and wounded; and, 
last of all, that he had been put on board a hospital 
ship and was now on his way home. 

Not another word did she see, and very soon after 
that the long holiday came to an end, and they were 
due at Danford, there to take up what for Betty 
would prove a much more serious life than any 
which had been hers before. 

September 15th found them installed in the 
Colonel's quarters, which Betty had leave to make 
pretty, according to her own taste. Then all the 
military people came to see the bride, and a few 
townspeople who were by way of mixing with the 
army set. The army set were not, as a rule, taken 
the smallest notice of by the rich Danfordians, who 
mostly loved money, and set small store by aspirates 
and other trifles of that kind. 

Still, the new life was to Betty both novel and 

luxurious, and amid the distractions of a carriage, 

a soldier-servant, a rotund cook, a pert housemaid, 

and a waiting-woman, she gradually forgot to think 

any more about Victor L'Estrange and his fiancee, 

and the dark shadows around her eyes gradually 

passed away. 

But not very long was Betty left to enjoy the 

16 
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smartened little home for which Colonel Le Gendre 
had long been so envied. Before Christmas had 
come, the time for Le Gendre to vacate his com- 
fortable appointment had arrived, and he received 
his orders for the Cape. 

Now, Colonel Le Gendre would have had no 
particular objection to going to India, but the news 
that he was expected to betake himself to the Cape 
was just the very worst that he could possibly have 
received. He hated and loathed the idea, and imme- 
diately rushed up to town, where he bombarded all 
likely persons with a full and detailed list of his 
objections to the new appointment. 

The first two or three men whom he saw were all 
distinctly sympathetic. Being themselves for the 
time comfortably installed in billets at headquarters, 
they could, of course, afford to be kindly disposed 
towards a man who had got his orders to go to the 
one place he detested. 

" By Jove ! old chap," said the first one, " I call 
it deuced rough luck on you. I have it on my mind 
that you were named for India ; in fact, I feel pretty 
sure of it. If I were you, I should go and see 
Cholmondeley. He's the only beggar that can do 
anything." 

From this friend Le Gendre betook himself to 
another — a step or two nearer to the almighty Chol- 
mondeley. 

Want to see Cholmondeley, do you?" said one. 
Yes. ,1 daresay it can be managed. He's in rather 
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a better temper than usual this morning. Do you 
want anything very special of him ?" 

" Well, I don't want to go to the Cape/' blurted 
out Le Gendre. 

"Don't you, now? You were down for India, 
you know, but you were changed at the last minute. 
No, I haven't a notion why. Some little idea of 

Cholmondeley's, I fancy. Hi " he remarked, as 

a messenger came silently in with a note. " Go and 
find out if his lordship can see Colonel Le Gendre; 
Very urgent business. Have you a card, Le Gen- 
dre?" 

After a couple of minutes the messenger came 
back, saying that his lordship would see Colonel 
Le Gendre in about ten minutes; and so the two 
chatted about the relative merits of India and South 
Africa. 

" I can't understand you, old chap," said the 
gentleman at the desk ; " 'pon my soul, I can't. 
Hate India myself. Big game ! Bosh ! One tiger 
in ten years and a bit of pig-sticking. No fun shoot- 
ing peacocks, and deuced unlucky. Never feel fit 
there; weeks behind all the rest of the world, ex- 
cept the parts one don't care about." 

" It's better than the Cape," said, Le Gendre, 
moodily. 

" Maybe so. I've always heard a good word for 
the Cape myself. Splendid climate, and nearer 
home." 

" Oh, there's not much in that. Eh, what d'you 
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say ? His lordship disengaged. Thank you. Well, 
ta-ta, old chap." 

" Ta-ta. Look in, and let me know how you get 



on. 



" Right you are." 

He followed the guide along a corridor, and was 
at once shown into Lord Cholmondeley's room. 
The great man looked up. 

" Le Gendre, my dear chap, how are you? What 
can I do for you to-day?" 

" Well, briefly," said Le Gendre, taking the out- 
stretched hand, " you can get me out of going to 
South Africa." 

" Eh, what, what ? But, my dear fellow, you 
were down for India." 

" I don't mind that." 

"Eh, what? But Madras, my good fellow, 
Madras." 

" I don't know that I mind Madras," said the 
Colonel, sturdily, though it must be confessed he 
felt not a little blue at the swift thought which 
came to him of seventeen-year-old Betty in the 
death-dealing, swampy climate of Madras. 

" Oh, yes, you do, my dear Le Gendre," returned 
the chief with conviction. " Everybody minds 
Madras excepting black men and alligators. You 
come and sit in this room for six weeks, and you'll 
be convinced of that." 

" Well, I don't know that I especially want to go 
to Madras," Le Gendre admitted rather unwillingly; 
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"but I don't want to go to the Cape. I hate the 
Cape. I hate everything and everybody at the Cape. 
Dozens of fellows booked for India would be glad 
to change places with me." 

" Yes, I daresay they would, but — but — well, you 
know, Le Gendre, you've had one of the softest bil- 
lets in the kingdom, and you oughtn't to have had it. 
And, to tell you the truth, I felt I was stretching a 
point in putting your name on the list for the Cape 
instead of letting you go to the unhealthiest sta- 
tion in the whole of Madras. I knew, of course, 
that you had married a young wife, and I confess 
I was thinking of her more than of you. But I 
can't chop and change any more, my dear fellow. 
You can see that for yourself." 

" Oh, I see that quite. And, of course, Chol- 
mondeley, I'm awfully obliged and grateful, and all 
that, although I hate going to the Cape, and — and 
personally I'd like even Madras better. But for my 
little wife, certainly the Cape will be the best, and 
I'm eternally obliged." 

Then they bade each other good-bye, and the 
great man, who was the chief of the department, 
looked blankly into space, and swore softly, yet with 
distinct vigour, beneath his neatly-kept moustache. 

" Now, d my eyes," he remarked, " if that's 

not the last time I try to do an old comrade a good 

turn. D me, if it ain't. I saw old Le Gendre 

with his little girl-wife at a theatre the other night, 
and made sure he'd be thankful to get out of taking 
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her to a beastly climate like Madras. And here's 
the beggar turning up all cock-a-hoop, bully-ragging 

me like a pickpocket for interfering. D me, if 

ever I do a friend a good turn again !" And then 
he touched the electric bell at his left hand, which 
meant that the next in turn of waiting might come 
in. 

Won't do anything for you?" said Danvers. 
Well, now, old chap, I'm really sorry for you. 
All the same, you're likely to have a real lively 
time out there. Things are looking pretty groggy, 
and, by Jove! they're getting more so every day. 
That preposterous old party who sits at the head of 
affairs at Pretoria means mischief, unless I'm much 
mistaken. Cholmondeley pooh-poohs it; says he'll 
never face England, now she's prepared and ready, 
and a lot more rot of that kind. Prepared and 
ready! Lord! Lord! Give you my word; I got 
a bill last week for stores sent out to Aden. I 
looked into it, just for curiosity, and about half-way 
down the items came to one : ' Three hundred brass 
pans, for warming purposes' — at thirty shillings 
each. I spent days finding out that they were 
warming-pans — warming-pans, by Jove! — and sent 
to Aden, of all places, there to stay in store till some 
Johnnie or another finds out his sheets are damp. 
I told the chief, got well snubbed for my pains. It 
don't do to know too much in this kind of billet. 
Take my advice, old fellow: leave your eyes and 
most of your common-sense in England when you 
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go out there. It pays best in the majority of 



cases." 



" I think I shall chuck the Service altogether/' 
remarked the Colonel. 

"Oh, no, you . won't," responded Danvers, flip- 
pantly. " You're the kind of chap that keeps on 
soldiering till the grill frizzles you up one fine day, 
and then they play the ' Dead March/ and ' Weep 
not for me' in your honour, and someone puts para- 
graphs in the local papers about dying in harness, 
and your duty to your country. Eh, must you go ? 
Ta-ta, old chap. Glad to have seen you." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

A MEETING 

Colonel Le Gendre and Betty were in London, 
and very much occupied in getting ready for the 
move to South Africa. There was naturally much 
to be done — clothes to be bought, linen and certain 
household necessities to be arranged for, uniforms 
to be overhauled, visits to the War Office to make, 
and a certain amount of pleasure to be taken, such as 
little dinners, theatres, and such like modest enter- 
tainments as are going at that particular season of 
the year. 

" Now, whatever you do," said J-e Gendre to his 
wife on the morning after they had settled them- 
selves in a comfortable hotel just off Piccadilly, " get 
smart clothes. You will be a much more important 
person out there than you were in Danford, where 
manufacturing Johnnies thought very small beer of 
us, and weren't worth dressing for if they hadn't. 
Don't stint yourself for evening clothes and garden- 
party kind of things. Get important-looking gowns. 
I advise you to go to a good dressmaker or a good 
shop, and get everything at the same place." 

Eventually Betty decided on a certain fashionable 

establishment in Bond-street, where she had seen 
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garments to her liking, and so, when Le Gendre was 
away on his business, she went to and fro, and got 
to know Mayfair quite intimately. It was still a de- 
lightful sensation to her to feel that could buy any- 
thing that she fancied, and she spent many an hour 
looking into shop windows like the veritable little 
country mouse that she was. 

Assuredly had Betty Le Gendre been of a very 
extravagant turn, she would have ruined both her- 
self and her husband during the first week that they 
were in London, having as free a hand as Le Gendre 
had given her. But there was nothing of the beg- 
gar on horseback in her disposition; she had been 
brought up in a school wherein every penny had to 
be carefully considered; and now that she was in 
circumstances of comparative affluence, she had no 
inclination to waste money, or to make her purchases 
without due reflection and consideration. 

Still every time that she went up to Bond-street, 
she saw some trifle that took her fancy in which 
she indulged herself, and displayed to Le Gendre 
with innocent pride on his return to the hotel. 

" On my word," he remarked with a laugh one 
day, when she had shown him a quaint little chain 
which she had picked up for a few shillings in one 
of the smaller streets running across the way of 
vain desires, " you are getting a regular little Lon- 
don sparrow." 

" I suppose I am. Only the sparrows have such 
lots of acquaintances with whom they can pass the 
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time of day. I never see a soul I know. But then, 
of course, I really don't know any souls to see," she 
added, remembering humbly that the people who had 
been her world at Rockborough were not people to 
whom London represented a habit. 

" What are you going to do this afternoon?" he 
asked. 

" That depends upon you," she replied. " That is, 
I mean, Fowler's will have those trimmings for me 
to see, but I told them I was not sure whether I 
should go this afternoon or to-morrow. Of course, 
I didn't know what you might be doing." 

" I have to see Cholmondeley at four o'clock," the 
Colonel replied. " And Alan and Haversack have 
just sent round asking if I could go to try those 
things on at half-past two." 

" Then I will go to Fowler's this afternoon," said 
Betty. " It will give them a day longer to do the 
dress. Let me see. We are dining at the Savoy to- 
night, are we not?" 

Yes, at seven sharp." 

Then I will look after myself, go to Fowler's, 
and have a cup of tea somewhere in Bond-street, 
and then I think I'll take a cab and go down to call 
on Mrs. Bonningtree." 

" All right. Then I shall expect to see you at 
something after six." 

" Yes, or a little before that." 

" Have you money enough ?" 

" Oh, yes, Wing; heaps of money," she replied. 
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After luncheon he therefore went away, leaving 
her to her own devices; and Betty, after resting 
for a while by the fire and glancing over one or two 
of the weekly journals, dressed herself and went out. 

She walked leisurely towards the shop which was 
her destination, stopping now and again to look in 
some window, and looking, in her long coat of violet 
cloth with its great sable collar and deep cuffs, a 
very dignified and gracious figure. On her rich 
brown hair was a little toque of violet velvet with a 
twist of sable, a wisp of lace, and a big paste buckle, 
and her muff was a creation of velvet, sable, and a 
great bunch of violets. Few people would have 
recognised the old Betty in her simple country-made 
garments. And yet as she turned into Bond-street, 
somebody not only recognised her, but blurted out 
her name in a tone which caused Betty's very heart 
to stand still, as if her blood had suddenly frozen in 
her veins. 

" Betty, Betty ! Is it really you ?" the voice said, 
and Betty, looking round with a^great start, saw 
Victor L' Estrange himself — a Victor worn to a 
shadow, thin, pale, emaciated, and yet Victor him- 
self standing beside her. 

" Oh, is it you?" she said, with lips that quivered 
so that they could scarcely frame the words. 

" Yes ; it's really me. Oh, Betty, what are you 
doing in London? Yes, I know; my mother told 
me. I say, can't we go somewhere to talk ? I must 
hear everything — it's my right. Here, let's go into 
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this picture-gallery. There will only be a few coun- 
try Johnnies there, and we can talk in peace. 
Come." 

For a moment Betty hesitated. Her head was in 
a whirl, her limbs trembling, her face burning, and 
her heart palpitating fiercely. She was not conscious 
of any right or wrong in the matter; she was be- 
wildered and unnerved, and she turned and followed 
L'Estrange into the wide entrance of the gallery 
almost without knowing what she was doing. 

The gallery was dark and theatrical, a gallery in 
which every picture was shown by its own electric 
light, leaving the centre of each room in deep 
shadow. 

" Come in here," said L'Estrange, touching her 
on the arm. 

She followed him half-blindly into a sort of alcove 
jutting out from a narrow gallery, at the end of 
which hung a large painting. 

" There's a seat here. Now we can talk in peace. 
Well, well?" 

Well !" said Betty, mechanically. 
Haven't you anything to say?" he asked, almost 
roughly. 

Betty looked up at him piteously. " Yes, many 
things to say, but nothing that you will want to hear. 
I — you know that I — I " 

" Yes, I know you're married," he said, bluntly. 
" I saw it in the paper. It did not take you long 
to forget me — and you promised to wait" — re- 
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proachfully. " And you met my mother— yes, she 
told me about it. So it was you I saw in a dead 
faint at Danford that morning. What were you 
doing there ?" 

For a moment a deadly faintness overcame the 
girl. She sat still, pinching her hands together in- 
side her smart muff and trying hard to keep her 
nerves under control. 

" Victor," she said at last, and her voice sounded 
ever so strange to her, and there was a curious sen- 
sation in her ears as of bells and big guns, " I sup- 
pose it was rather soon, after what passed between 
us, to marry someone else. But — but I happened 
to be in Danford that day, and I went to see you off. 
I was close to your people, you know, and I gathered 
that — that you were engaged to Miss Brooke. It 
knocked me over, as you saw ; but after that, what 
was the good of my waiting? Colonel Le Gendre 
saw me — he was the best man at my mother's wed- 
ding — for she married again, you know. And so I 
married, and — and — that ended everything." 

" How did you find out that I was engaged to 
her ?" he asked, moodily. 

" I don't know. From what they said, or instinct, 
or something. Anyway, I did find out — it doesn't 
matter exactly how." 

" I meant to get out of it. I was just going to 
do it, to tell her, to make a clean breast of the whole 
thing, when we got orders. I couldn't break it to 
her then, for I knew she was fond of me. And I felt 
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such a blackguard between you, and, by Jove ! I was 
one. And there was always the chance I might get 
bowled over ; and so I did, though I scraped through 
after a fashion. Betty, I knew it was you, but you 
might have written to me; you might have put me 
out of suspense.' ' 

" Suspense?" said Betty, questioningly. 

" Yes, for I wasn't sure whether it was you or 
not. There were two awful women who said you 
were a friend of theirs, and that you had come down 
from town with them. I couldn't believe it really 
was you; and you looked so ghastly and so unlike 
yourself, I was nearly mad with worry and anxiety." 

" Ah, you see, I didn't know that," said Betty, 
simply. " Of course, I really had no business to be 
there. There were two young women — I never saw 
them before or after that morning. Well, I don't 
know that it is ajiy use sitting here talking about it. 
I didn't know you were engaged all the time. It 
was rather a shock to me when I found it out. I 
think I'll go home now." 

" But not without a word, Betty," said L'Es- 
trange, in an imploring tone. " Remember, you 
promised to wait for me." 

" Yes, for you," she said, gently, " but not for 
another girl's lover. You forget that, Victor." 

" And I thought you so young, so unsophisti- 
cated," he exclaimed, bitterly.. 

"So- I was"," she returned, "or I should have 
asked you what the bar was to your going straight 
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to my mother and telling her that you — you cared 
for me. As it was, I thought it might be debt, or 
that you had given your mother a promise that you 
would not marry for a certain time. But I nevrir 
thought it meant another girl." 

"It didn't really mean another girl," said he, 
eagerly. " I never cared for her as I did for you. 
I got out of it as soon as I got back. Yes" — in 
reply to a look which Betty gave him — " my mother 
told me about having met you, and Joy having recog- 
nised you, and of how and why you left Schaff- 
hausen. She began at me about it — Joy, I mean — 
and I cut it all quite short at once." 

" You broke off your engagement?" 

" I considered myself amply justified. I consider 
myself so still," he said, loftily. " Think what our 
life would have been with such a furious matter of 
difference between us! And she had nothing but 
conjecture to go upon. Granted that she recognised 
you that morning, what reason had she for in any 
way connecting you with me? None at all." 

Betty got up from the luxurious lounge. " All 
that has nothing to do with me, Victor," she said, in 
a dazed kind of way. " I am going now." 

" Oh, not yet, not yet. Betty, have I so com- 
pletely lost all interest for you?" 

" In a way, yes. I've no right to take any interest 
in you now. I'm sorry to see you looking so 
wretchedly ill— I suppose you haven't got over your 
dreadful wound yet ? You ought not to be in Lon- 
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don at this time of year, especially if you have any- 
thing wrong with your chest." 

" I'm only passing through. I'm going a sea 
voyage, with extra long leave, to try to pull myself 
together again. And you've nothing else to say to 



me: 



?" 



What's the good of saying anything else?" she 
asked, wearily. " On the whole, I think you were 
wise to get out of your engagement, for I think the 
young lady is not quite in her right mind. But I 
must go now. No, I would rather you did not come 
with me. Please stay here for ten minutes, and let 
me go my way alone." 

She held out her hand to him, and with a last look 
turned and walked firmly away out of the gallery. 
Once in the crowded street, she hailed a passing cab, 
and bade the man drive to the great shop which had 
been her original destination. There she transacted 
her business, although five minutes later she would 
have been hard set to say on what she had decided ; 
and then she walked across the road to a favourite 
tea-shop, and ordered tea. 

She sat there for a long time trying to pull her- 
self together, and decide what she should do with 
regard to her husband. Ought she to tell him that 
she had met Mrs. L'Estrange's son, speak of his ill- 
looks, his worn air, his thinness, and all the other 
items of news that he had imparted to her? 

She knew that it would be the safer, and, in many 
ways, the wiser plan ; but would she be able to con- 
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trol her voice, her eyes, her lips, the swift blood that 
would rush too quickly to her cheeks, or recede from 
them with too startling rapidity ? Could she ever so 
far steel herself as to disarm him with indifference, 
and yet with sufficient interest ? She sat in the room 
watching smart people come and go, until the hands 
of the clock warned her that she must go home. 
And still she had not arrived at any satisfactory 
understanding with herself. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

VERY NEAR TO THE TRUTH 

Eventually Betty decided with herself that, as 
she had never confided the truth about U Estrange 
to her husband, it was hardly worth while running 
the risk of enlightening him now. 

" He is going on a sea voyage and we are just off 
to the Cape," her thoughts ran. " I am not at all 
likely to see him again. He does not know Wing, 
and even if he did would not be very likely to speak 
of having seen me. So I w T on't say anything. Wing 
won't ask me whether I have seen anyone I knew 
or not." 

At last she left the tea-shop and went back to the 
hotel. It was then not much past five o'clock, and 
she suddenly remembered that she had spoken of 
going to call on an old friend of her husband's, Mrs. 
Bonningtree. She had a whole hour with absolutely 
nothing to do but think about things she wanted to 
forget. So she went down the stairs again and 
asked the hall-porter to call her a cab. 

The drive down to Queen's Gate did her good, 

for the air was fresher than it often is at the most 

muggy time of the year. She found the house 

brilliantly lighted up and a fairly large reception in 
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full swing. She glanced at her watch. Twenty 
minutes past five. 

" Shall you be going back again, lady ?" asked 
the cabman. 

" Yes, if you like to wait a quarter of an hour," 
Betty replied. 

" Right y'are, lady," was his response. 

So Betty went in to be greeted with much warmth 
by a very small lady in a very smart tea-gown, who 
promptly presented a smart young man to her. The 
smart young man suggested that they should go 
down and get tea or something, and Betty a moment 
later found herself descending the stairs up which 
she had but just gone. 

Her cavalier fetched her a cup of tea with a lump 
of sugar in the saucer and a maid-of-honour on a 
plate. 

" Such a cram," he said, jerking his head back 
towards the table, " you couldn't possibly get near. 
Such a mistake having so many at once, don't you 
think so? One never sees one's hostess except in 
other people's houses." 

" I suppose not. But I don't go to many big par- 
ties," said Betty, and then, as she sipped her tea 
they* discussed similar weighty subjects with much 
earnestness, until at last Betty said that she would go 
upstairs again as she must be getting on. 

The young man rose at once and accompanied 
her to the large drawing-room, where she found 
Mrs. Bonningtree somewhat more at leisure. And 
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then, after talking with her for a few minutes, she 
bade her adieu and took her leave, the smart young 
man going downstairs with her to find her carriage. 
" It isn't a carriage, it's a cab," said Betty, with a 
laugh. It was the first time she had laughed since 
the meeting in Bond-street. 

I don't think the actual thing matters," said he. 

* 

But, Mrs. Le Gendre, I may come and see you, 
mayn't I ? What's your day ?" 

" I haven't a day," replied Betty. " I am only 
staying in town for a week longer. I am going to 
the Cape this day week." 

" Oh, really. Well, I'm sorry. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye," said Betty. 

" Does he know where ?" 

" Yes, the Mayfair Hotel. He brought me, you 
know. Good-bye." 

The horse moved on and Betty sat back in the 
cab. The keen winter air was blowing in her face 
as they went, but she was warmly clad, and the only 
result was that when she arrived at the hotel her face 
was like a rose. Le Gendre was already there and 
looked up as she entered. 

" Hulloa, little gad-about," he remarked. " I 
began to think you had betaken yourself off for good 
and all." 

" What, am I late?" said Betty. 

" A little. But there's time enough. Did you go 
to Queen's Gate?" 

" I did," she replied, and then began to tell him 
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about the party and the smart young man who had 
taken her in charge. So the awkward moment of 
meeting him with a secret on her mind passed by, 
and Betty felt glad that she had decidejd to keep 
silence respecting her meeting with L'Estrange. 

" And, after all," her thoughts ran, " I was very 
stand-off and cool to Victor. It wasn't as if I had 
let him make love to me or pretended to him that I 
was breaking my heart for him or anything of that 
kind. Victor could never say that I encouraged him 
in the very least." 

At last the day came on which they had to bid 
farewell to Dr. and Mrs. Wittingly, and to leave 
England behind them. It was by this time bitterly 
cold and wretched weather, and, in spite of her hus- 
band's vexation at having got his orders for the 
Cape, Betty could not help, in her heart, feeling a 
joyous exhilaration that they were going to find the 
sunshine, and to try a life which to her would be 
altogether new. With many of us, and particularly 
with the young, there is a special pleasure in making 
a fresh start. Only a few old people, however, there 
are who, to the end of their lives, keep up the habit 
of turning over new leaves, but it is a habit that all 
have had in the beginning. In Betty it was still very 
strong, and she turned this particular page in her 
life with a satisfaction which was almost pathetic. 

" You don't mind going away a bit," said Le 
Gendre, in a surprised tone as Betty waved her hand- 
kerchief, gaily as a child off for a holiday, to the 
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Wittinglys as they stood on the platform at Euston 
Station. 

" I don't," said Betty, turning her great eyes upon 
him. " Why should I ? I'm leaving mother happy, 
and well, and prosperous, with the nicest man in the 
whole world to take care of her. What else could 
I want ?" 

" The nicest man but one in the whole world," 
corrected Le Gendre, jealously. 

" No," persisted Betty, " the very nicest man in 
the whole world for mother." 

" Ah, yes, for your mother," and the big Colonel 
smiled under his fierce moustache, thinking Betty 
more adorable than ever. 

They had gone down to Liverpool by an earlier 
train than the last which would catch the steamer 
before she sailed, and so were saved the final rush of 
passengers who streamed on board at the last mo- 
ment. By that time Betty had made herself at home 
in the state-room allotted to them, and well-wrapped 
in furs was leaning over the side of the ship watch- 
ing the new arrivals. 

" By Jove ! There's a chap that looks pretty 
sick," remarked Le Gendre, in a pitying tone, and 
Betty, looking where his eyes indicated, saw with 
a sudden sinking at the heart Victor L'Estrange in 
a fur-lined coat just crossing to the gangway. 

" Why, Wing," she said, in a queer, far-away 
kind of voice, " I believe that's Mr. L'Estrange. 
Yes, I am sure it is." 
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L' Estrange, however, passed on board without so 
much as a glance in their direction, and Le Gendre, 
after a careless remark that by the look of him he 
must be making a voyage for the sake of his health, 
turned his attention to the passengers still coming 
aboard. 

Betty was therefore able to pull herself together 
a little ere her husband had occasion to notice that 
her jubilant spirits had decidedly evaporated. 

" I say, Midge/' he remarked, as the big ship be- 
gan to move, " I believe you're beginning to feel 
a bit qualmish already. We had better go down to 
lunch now, and we'll have a bottle of fizz with it." 

Betty turned and followed him without a word. 
She knew, having many a time at Rockborough been 
out in all sorts of craft in the very roughest of 
weather, that she was not the least likely to be af- 
fected by the motion of the vessel. But the unex- 
pected appearance of Victor L' Estrange certainly 
had upset all her calculations, just as it had un- 
steadied her nerves and served to send her heart 
down, down to zero. 

They were already seated at their table when 
L' Estrange made his appearance in the saloon. He 
had been in his place for some minutes before Le 
Gendre perceived him. " There's your friend, L'Es- 
trange, Midge," he remarked, cheerfully. 
Where?" said Betty. 

At the far table, near the door, with his back to 
us," the Colonel replied. 
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Betty looked towards the door. " Yes, I see him," 
she said, simply. 

However, before they left the table he had disap- 
peared, and they did not see him again until quite 
late in the afternoon. Then when she went to the 
boudoir for a rest after tea, she almost ran into his 
arms. 

" Good Heavens, Betty," he cried out. 

" Hush-sh, not a word. I saw you come on 
board. I told my husband that I thought it was 
you. One word, I never spoke of meeting you that 
day. I — I thought it better not ; there was nothing 
to be gained by it." 

" Is he jealous?" 

" Not particularly ; but I saw nothing to be 
gained. What are you doing here ? Where are you 
going?" 

" To the Cape for a trip, and partly to see if the 
climate will do anything for my lungs. Where is 
your husband now?" 

" Somewhere about. Oh, yes, he is a good sailor, 
why, of course he is." 

" No ' of course* about it," rejoined L'Estrange, 
laughing at her indignant repudiation of any weak- 
ness on her husband's part. " I've been ludicrously 
ill myself in my time." 

" This is my husband," said Betty, in a tone of 
warning. 

If the truth be told, Le Gendre's very first instinct, 
as he saw the two standing together, was one of in- 
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tense and furious jealousy. In an instant it flashed 
upon him that the tall pale girl whom they had met 
at Schaffhausen had had good reasons for her in- 
sane conduct towards Betty. That Betty was not 
quite heart-whole never occurred to him. That 
U Estrange was over head and ears in love with* 
Betty he was certain. 

Consequently he greeted him with an assumption 
of bonhomie which was absurdly unreal, but which 
completely deceived both Betty and L' Estrange him- 
self. And then began a period of absolute torture 
for the girl, who was loyally anxious to be every- 
thing to her husband; and a time of unutterable 
misery for the lover, to whom a friendship with 
Betty was the very acme of temptation. 

In Le Gendre's own mind a curious medley of 
feelings jostled one another with persistent energy. 
He saw that his wife, so far from encouraging L' Es- 
trange in any way, seemed to show a positive dis- 
taste for his society. Whenever he approached 
them, she invariably made an elaborate excuse which 
would carry her off to their cabin leaving the two 
men together ; after which L'Estrange as invariably 
found out before many minutes had gone by that it 
was too cold, or too hot, or that it was time for medi- 
cine or rest, and in turn went away, leaving the Colo- 
nel alone. And the Colonel would laugh grimly 
under his big moustache, and through his brain 
there would shoot, like a flash of lightning, blasting 
all and everything with which it came in contact, a 
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fierce remembrance of a letter without a signature — 
a letter asking one question : " Where was his wife 
on the 3d of March last ?" 

It happened one day, when Betty had effaced her- 
self soon after L'Estrange had joined them, that the 
Colonel put a question to him before he could be- 
think him of any excuse to betake himself away. 

" Did you go straight from Blankhampton to the 
Soudan?" he asked suddenly. 

L'Estrange looked up in surprise. " No, of course 
not. We were at Danford for a short time. ,, 

" At Danford !" blankly. 

" Of course we were. Why, I remember you 
dining with us one night almost immediately after 
we got there." 

" Then you're in the White Horse?" 

" Of course I am. Didn't you know it?" replied 
L' Estrange, rather nettled to find that he had been 
daily in the company of another soldier for more 
than a fortnight without his even knowing what 
regiment he was in. 

" No, I didn't know. I never connected you with 
the White Horse. I went on leave just after they 
got to Danford. You knew my wife in Danford, 
then?" 

" No, in Blankhampton." 

" And not in Danford at all?" 
Not in Danford at all," said L'Estrange, firmly. 
But she must have been in Danford when you 
left for the Soudan," Le Gendre persisted. 
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" She might have been, but not to my knowledge. 
I never met her there at all." 

For a moment there was dead silence between 
them. Then L' Estrange looked up with a resolute 
expression on his worn face. " I don't exactly know 
what you want to know," he said, quietly; "but I 
imagine you are thinking of Miss Brooke, the lady 
that I was engaged to when you met my mother 
and sister at Schaffhausen. My mother told me that 
something unpleasant happened between them, but 
that she did not know the details. What did happen, 
by the bye? I've always felt anxious to know." 

" I don't know myself," replied the Colonel, a 
little grudgingly. " I do know, of course, that she 
almost scared my wife out of her wits, and that I 
took her away from Schaffhausen at a few hours' 
notice in consequence." 

" I am sorry for it. I can't say what Miss Brooke 
may or may not have fancied," said L'Estrange. 
" It brought my engagement to an end as soon as I 
got home, or at least as soon as she broached the 
subject to me. I have nothing else to say on the 
matter. There is no accounting for what jealousy 
will not make a woman believe." 

" I suppose," said the Colonel, deliberately, " that 
Miss Brooke was unfortunate enough to realise the 
truth?" 

" The truth?" said L'Estrange, inquiringly. 

" Yes; that you were in love with my wife!" 

The words dropped out one by one like molten 
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lead, and the two men sat eyeing each other for fully- 
half a minute. At last L'Estrange got up and as 
it were shook himself free of the other. 

" Well," he said, recklessly, " and if I was, what 
then?" 

" Just this — that she is my wife!" 

L' Estrange laughed out aloud. " Good Heavens, 
man! Do you think I don't know it, that I ever 
forget it ? Well, she is your wife. You've got her ; 
and are you such a curmudgeon that you can't even 
pity me?" And then he turned on his heel and went 
away leaving Betty's husband standing alone. 



CHAPT-ER XXVI 

WARDING OFF SUSPICION 

By the time that L'Estrange had cooled down to 
his normal condition of mind he had come to the 
conclusion that for the rest of the voyage he must 
as far as possible avoid all intercourse with either 
Le Gendre or Betty. 

Le Gendre's few hot words had been sufficient to 
warn him that he knew something, though unmis- 
takably not all, about his affair with Betty. He 
felt most strangely of all that he was in honour 
bound not to make any more unpleasantness, or 
what might possibly be more than unpleasantness, 
than could be avoided for the girl he had loved — 
nay, whom he still loved — with the great passion of 
his life ; and he therefore cast about in his mind for 
some means of keeping himself out of her way 
without letting the breach be too apparent to every- 
one on board. 

It happened that there was on board the Dover 
Castle a young Dutch Afrikander girl who was re- 
turning to her home in Natal after several years 
spent for educational reasons among her mother's 
people in the Netherlands. This girl, Aaltje Van 

Beinthoven, was extremely pretty and very attrac- 
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tive, highly educated and accomplished, after the 
manner of Dutch girls, and L'Estrange happened 
to have made her acquaintance by doing her some 
trifling service during the journey from London to 
Liverpool. 

To her he therefore attached himself as far as 
was possible. She was travelling in charge of an 
English clergyman and his wife, whose good offices 
on her behalf her father's agent in Liverpool had 
bespoken ere the departure of the vessel. With this 
couple, who were alike jovial and sympathetic, 
L'Estrange had also made friends during the voy- 
age, so that when he suddenly attached himself' to 
Miss Van Beinthoven there was nothing at all re- 
markable in the incident. 

Everybody on board, excepting L'Estrange him- 
self and Wingfield Le Gendre, was equally well- 
deceived and kept in the dark ; and it would be hard 
to say whether Aaltje Van Beinthoven or Betty was 
the most thoroughly taken in by the new move. 
Through Betty's heart indeed, in spite of her ex- 
traordinary self-control, there rushed, when she 
realised that L'Estrange was showing a more than 
ordinary interest in the pretty Dutch girl, a pang 
which might have been jealousy, or love, or hate, 
or some other feeling of passion. Anyway, she 
choked it down with a firm hand and told herself 
that, after all, it was only natural, since she was 
married, that L'Estrange should let his eyes stray 
elsewhere. 
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And L' Estrange, without seeming to notice any- 
thing or anybody else, kept all the time as near as 
he could to the Dutch girl's side, and having once 
made up his mind that he could not be near Betty 
without doing her harm, was surprised to find that 
he had never been more thoroughly well-entertained 
in his life. For Aaltje was not only bright and 
amusing, she was well-read and accomplished, had 
travelled a good deal for a school-girl, knew all that 
was going on in the world, far more, for the matter 
of that, than Betty did; was always busy with 
something or other, either reading- or doing ex- 
quisite needlework, such as would, though L'Es- 
trange did not appear to know it, have driven Betty 
into the lowest depths of despair. 

It happened that. L' Estrange was particularly 
keen on all questions connected with South Africa, 
and especially with the Transvaal, which was one 
of the reasons why he had chosen to go to the Cape 
for his trip in search of health instead of Australia, 
whither the great Sir Fergus Tiffany had in the 
first instance ordered him. And so, as the two sat 
together on the shaded deck, they discussed all the 
politics of the world to which they were speeding; 
and he sat spellbound while she told him tales of her 
life before she went to civilized and decorous little 
Holland. 

" You must come up and stay with my people," 
she said to him with her pretty foreign accent. " My 
father and mother love the English and will be de- 
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lighted to welcome you to Beinthoven's Drift. We 
often used to have Englishmen, who had come out 
for sport, staying with us for weeks and weeks to- 
gether." 

" But," said L'Estrange, " I don't know your 
people. I could not drive up to your place one day, 
bag and baggage, and say : ' Please I know your 
daughter a little, so I've come to stay/ " 

Aaltje Van Beinthoven laughed heartily. 

" No, you could hardly do that, though we've had 
almost the same thing happen to us before now, 
leaving out the daughter. But my father, and per- 
haps one or two of my brothers, will come down to 
Capetown to meet me, and I will introduce you to 
them and will tell them a little about you, and how 
you got badly wounded at Omdurman; and they 
will shake your hand and say : ' You would like to 
sport. Come to Beinthoven's Drift and we will 
show you some of the best sport in Natal.' Oh, I 
know, that is just what they will say." 

L'Estrange laughed. " I'd like to come, of 
course, but I shouldn't have the cheek to come 
unless you did happen to introduce me to your 
people; and I daresay when you meet them you'll 
be so overjoyed at seeing them again that you will 
forget all about me. I suppose you haven't seen any 
of your people since you went to Europe?" 

" Oh, but I have," she replied, quickly turning her 
blue eyes upon him in mute reproach, as if he had 
wronged the dear people at home by such a base 
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insinuation. " My eldest brother went home at the 
time that I did. He was at Utrecht for two years. 
Then Paul came and my mother came with him and 
stayed about four months. Paul studied medicine 
at The Hague. Yes, he might have studied at 
Utrecht, but he wanted to be under a certain man 
who lived at The Hague, because — well — because he 
wanted to know about some things more than other 
things. But I never saw father till last year, and 
then he came and stayed just two months. Father 
took me to Paris and Brussels and London. He 
bought me my watch in London." 

"And which did you like best?" L'Estrange 
asked. 

" London, by far. So did my father. He had 
never been home before. What do you say? Did 
he meet my mother out there? Out there! You 
mean at home. Well, in a way he did. The fact 
was mother's two brothers went out to Natal to 
farm, and father happened to see mother's photo- 
graph, and he fell in love with it. So he wrote and 
proposed to mother. He couldn't leave to go to Hol- 
land and make her fall in love with him, because he 
had absolutely nobody that he could leave in charge, 
not without everything going to rack and ruin. So 
he begged mother to come out to him and risk 
things being all right when she got there." 

"And did she?" asked L'Estrange, greatly in- 
terested. 

" She didn't exactly," Aaltje admitted. " She 
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was very doubtful. Father asked her if she would 
come out on a visit to her brothers and see how she 
liked the country. He offered to pay her passage j 
but my grandfather would not consent to that. He 
said if my mother liked to be married at once and 
go out she could do so." 

" But I thought you said your father could not 
leave," said U Estrange. 

" No, more he could not. Eventually, mother was 
married by proxy and went out to him," Aaltje 
replied. 

" Married by proxy," L'Estrange repeated. 

" Why, of course," said she, innocently. " She 
could not have gone out else." 

" But what do you mean ?" 

" She was married in Utrecht. A man father 
knew, who was staying in Holland, took father's 
place and married mother." 

" And if she hadn't liked him when she saw him ?" 
he cried. 

It would have been awkward," Aaltje admitted. 

But you see father was very handsome — he is still 
— and he had sent his photographs home, and he 
was very, very big and had a huge farm ; and some- 
how mother was just as much in love with him as 
he was with her." 

And are you the only girl ?" 
The only girl. And I have seven brothers. Yes, 
seven brothers, all big, as big as father. My mother 
is a tiny woman, no higher than my shoulder. I 
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don't think" — she added, looking dreamily away 
over the vast expanse of glittering waters — " that 
she has ever known what it was to regret her cour- 
age for one single moment." 

" And your father ?" 

" He adores her. He always calls her * the little 
sea-flower/ because he first saw her looking eagerly 
over the side of the big ship." 

For a moment L' Estrange was silent. Then he 
spoke : " Could you do that, Miss Van Beinthoven ?" 
he asked. 

" I ? Oh, no. I have no faith. I must see, know, 
investigate everything. I am very material, you 
know. I could not love to order, as it were." 

" But you could love !" he ejaculated, more like a 
man thinking aloud than a person idly chatting. 

" Yes, I could love," she said, " to the very death, 
but" — with a quick change of tone — " only the right 
man; only the one man, and him I could not take 
on trust at a chance. I should have to love first, and 
trust afterwards." 

" And to think you are going to live on an African 
farm, to marry, settle, sink yourself in a new, rough 
world," L'Estrange began, impetuously. Then 
pulled himself up short, remembering that it was 
not his mission in life to make this girl dissatisfied 
with the surroundings in which she had been born, 
in which she had been partly reared, and in which, 
in all probability, she must live out the remainder of 
her days. 
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" I shall meet my fate," she said, very calmly and 
quietly. 

There was a strange, far-away, intense look of 
earnestness in her face which made L'Estrange jump 
up with a feeling of complete relief as the bell for 
luncheon rang out. He wanted to change the con- 
versation, the solemn, almost fatalistic feeling that 
was fast creeping over him, and the clang of the 
great bell came floating in the air with welcome 
cheerfulness. They went towards the saloon to- 
gether, meeting just at the door with the Le Gen- 
dres. L'Estrange met the full gaze of Betty's 
solemn eyes as she followed her husband and smiled 
at her. 

"Good-morning, Mrs. Le Gendre, ,, he said. 
" They say we shall be in within forty-eight hours. 
Are you in the sweepstakes?" 

" No. I hate betting on anything," she replied. 
" Wing is, though ; but I tell him he is sure not 
to win." 

" Somebody must win," said L'Estrange, as they 
parted at the foot of the table nearest to the door. 

Yes. Somebody must win. The words echoed 
through his heart, as he seated himself beside Aaltje 
Van Beinthoven and watched slender Betty, with her 
dignified little head all running over with waves of 
rich brown hair, pass along to her place. And in his 
case somebody had won ; but it was not Victor L'Es- 
trange, alas ! it was not Victor L'Estrange. 

He turned with a start to speak in reply to the 
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Dutch girl. " Do you know, I didn't hear what you 
said," he said, gently. " I was looking at someone 
and thinking of something else. Tell me again, 
please." 

" I only asked what hotel you were going to stay 
at," she said, smiling tip at him. 

He smiled back at her, little thinking that Betty, 
in her distant seat, caught the two smiles and put her 
own construction upon them. 

" What hotel ? I'm sure I don't know. Some- 
body said the Grand was the best." 

" Well, it is in a way, but for you the Vineyards 
would be the most comfortable. Remember, you 
are not very strong. You would find the Vineyards 
far more suitable to you than any other, it's cooler 
there than in the town and — and " 

"Where do your people stay?" L'Estrange in- 
quired. 

" We always go to the Vineyards," said she. 

" Then," said L'Estrange, with decision, " I shall* 
go to the Vineyards also." 

" In that case you cannot miss making friends 
with father and the boys," she said, with a gay 
laugh, " for I shall tell them to ask Mr. and Mrs. 
Hardy and you to dine at our table this evening. 
Besides, you will meet them when they come on 
board." 

" I shall look out for them with interest," said 
L'Estrange." 

"Will you? Why?" 
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" After hearing your father's romantic story," he 
replied, smiling. 

" Ah, you will understand when you see him, and 
still better when you see my mother," said she, 
smiling in sympathy with his. 

And it was, indeed, with the very keenest interest 
that L' Estrange, when the big ship had come to a 
standstill and all the tenders came fussing along- 
side of her bringing shoals of people all as gay and 
excited as if they were going to a picnic, found him- 
self eagerly looking out for the men-folk of pretty 
Aaltje Van Beinthoven. There was no mistaking 
them when they came — a huge man, bearded almost 
to his eyes, followed by two big sons as like him as 
they well could be save that, like Aaltje, they were 
blonde of complexion, and, unlike their father, they 
were both clean shaven. 

The little Dutch girl seemed to disappear for a 
few minutes, but at last she shook her brothers off 
and took her father by the hand. " I want to intro- 
duce you to Mr. and Mrs. Hardy," she said, indi- 
cating the parson and his wife with her other hand. 
" Mr. Robinson at Liverpool spoke to them about 
me and asked them to be good to me, and they have 
been good. They are going on to Durban, and you 
must ask them to spend the time before they start 
with us at the Vineyards." 

Mr. Van Beinthoven swept off his hat and en- 
dorsed his daughter's invitation with a hospitable 
readiness that there was no refusing, and Aaltje, 
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pressing her father's arm, made him turn towards 
L' Estrange. 

" And this is Mr. L'Estrange," she said. " He is 
going to the Vineyards before be goes further up 
country. He is going to join our table to-night." 

" Sir," said Mr. Van Beinthoven, " I am de- 
lighted to meet you," and then he and his big sons all 
shook hands with L'Estrange with a mighty grip 
such as left him in no doubt as to the heartiness of 
their intentions towards him. 

Gradually the big ship disgorged herself of pas- 
sengers and baggage, and the greater part of the 
world flocked out to the charming Vineyards Hotel, 
where the very first person L'Estrange saw when he 
entered the dining-room that evening was the Le 
Gendres seated at a little table by themselves. The 
party, of whom he made the seventh, were quite near 
to the fierce Colonel and his grave-looking young 
wife, who was as completely taken in by L'Es- 
trange' s manner to Miss Van Beinthoven as he in- 
tended her husband to be. 

It was not, however, until quite late the following 
evening that he had the chance of a word with her. 
Then he suddenly came upon her resting in the great 
hall alone. 

When are you going on?" he asked, abruptly. 
I don't know. We are waiting here for orders. 
My husband thinks it will be Pietermaritzburg," she 
replied. 

" So— well, I mayn't have the chance of speaking 
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to you again. I've kept out of your way pretty well 
since I found your husband was — well, inclined to 
be suspicious of me. But, remember, if ever I can 
do anything to serve you Fm at your service. Good- 
bye, my lost little darling, good-bye." 



CHAPTER XXVII 
beinthoven's drift 

" So you have come to South Africa in search of 
health?" said Aaltje Van Beinthoven's father to 
L'Estrange, as they sat smoking together outside the 
hotel after the boys had gone off to join a group of 
young fellows whom they knew, and Aaltje had be- 
taken herself to bed. 

" Yes ; and I don't feel at present as if I was very 
likely to find it," L' Estrange replied. 

" You are in the Army?" 

" Yes ; in the White Horse. I got badly knocked 
over at Omdurman, and have never been my own 
man since." 

Where was you hurt?" 
Here" — touching his chest. 

The big Afrikander pursed up his mouth. " H'm ! 
You don't look as if you ought to have anything 
wrong there," he remarked. 

" No more I have, or rather had, to begin with," 

he said. " But a shot clean through the lung is apt 

to play Old Harry with the best pair of bellows; 

and it doesn't seem inclined to finish up healing and 

let me alone." 

" Why did you come out here ?" 
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" Partly for the voyage and partly for the climate. 
I thought there might be a chance of sport, too," 
L'Estrange replied. 

" What you want in your state is good nursing, 
with home comforts. You need a woman's care- 
Look here, if you've no friends in South Africa, 
and have made no arrangements, come up to Bein- 
thoven's Drift, and stay with us." 

L'Estrange flushed up, as much at the kindly way 
in which Mr. Van Beinthoven spoke as at the actual 
chance of finding exactly what he had come for. 

" I — would you — I mean," he stammered, " would 
you make it a matter of business?" 

The Afrikander laughed outright. " No, sir, I 
would not make it a matter of business, though T 
confess I like you all the better for having sug- 
gested it. We are not pinched for room or food at 
Beinthoven's Drift; and if you care to come, you 
will be as welcome as any other European visitor 
who happens to wander our way. Besides, you are 
not quite wandering our way as a stranger. My 
little girl tells me you did her a great service before 
she reached the ship, and that you have been very 
kind to her while on board. I ask that you give us 
a chance of returning that kindness." 

" It's a great temptation," said L'Estrange, who, 
if the truth be told, was feeling more sick at heart 
and desolate than a year before he would have be- 
lieved possible he could ever feel. 

" Then let it be a temptation no longer," said Mr. 
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Van Beinthoven, heartily. " We will regard it as 
a settled thing, a temptation to which you have suc- 
cumbed. I am going to bed now. I keep earlier 
hours than the boys. You see, I had not the ad- 
vantage of a European education/' he added, with 
a smile. 

" No one would discover that, to hear the ex- 
traordinary way in which you speak English/' ex- 
claimed L' Estrange. 

" It comes easy to us. I should speak well were 
I to live in England for two or three years/' the 
other declared; "but my wife, she speaks it better 
than me. I forget things — she never does." 

I suppose you speak all languages equally well ?" 
No, no. I do not know French. Some German, 
but not so good as English. Well, good-night; 
sleep well." 

It was not until they were all seated at breakfast 
the following day that Mr. Van Beinthoven an- 
nounced to his family that he had invited L' Estrange 
to pay a long visit to Beinthoven's Drift, there to 
try if he could not find the precious boon in search 
of which he had come to South Africa. In the loud 
expressions of pleasure which broke from the two 
boys, L' Estrange missed the flash of light in the 
girl's eyes. 

" Mother will soon nurse him well again," was all 
that Aaltje said, but her heart was dancing like a 
boat on a sunlit sea, and was full to overflowing of 
joy unspeakable. 
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So, without any previous intention of doing so, 
I/Estrange drifted away from Capetown into Natal, 
and in due course of time found himself one of the 
family at Beinthoven's Drift. 

" What will your mother think of my being landed 
on you in this unceremonious fashion?" he said 
to Aaltje when she first pointed out the house to 
him. 

" Nothing, excepting that you are welcome/' the 
girl replied. " Probably some of the boys have al- 
ready seen us, and have reported to her that there 
is a stranger with us. Oh, yes, they can see tre- 
mendous distances, and they would be on the look- 
out for us. There now, you can see the house quite 
clearly. See, just over there?" 

She pointed to the distant horizon, and U Es- 
trange, following the line of her finger, perceived a 
long line of roofing against the sky, from which 
smoke was rising lazily. " Yes, that's the house. 
Yes, they see us. They are. running the flag up. 
Look, over there. No, towards the right." 

His sight was not so good as hers, but after a few 
seconds of straining effort, he at length saw some- 
thing fluttering in the air. " That is our great flag," 
she told him. " We made it just before I went to 
Europe. It is four yards long." 

It seemed quite a short time ere they got quite 
near to the house itself, when Mevrouw Van Bein- 
thoven, accompanied by two more tall sons, came 
along the road to meet them. She was greatly ex- 
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cited and saw no one, not even the husband whom 
she adored, for the rapture of meeting once more the 
girl who had been away from home for nearly five 
years. And Aaltje, on her side, flung herself out of 
the waggon and the two clung to each other, sobbing 
aloud in the excess of their joy. 

At last Mevrouw Van Beinthoven remembered the 
others. " My husband," she said, " and my boys, 
and a stranger. Little Tom warned me there was 
someone with you, an Englishman, by his look, he 
said." 

She held out her hand to L' Estrange as she spoke, 
and Mr. Van Beinthoven hastened to introduce the 
new guest. " Mr. UEstrange, my heart," he said, 
" is an English officer who came out in the same ship 
with our Aaltje. He has seen service, and was badly 
wounded at the battle of Omdurman. He has come 
to South Africa in search of health, and I have per- 
suaded him to come to Beinthoven's Drift and leave 
himself in our hands to be taken care of and nursed 
back to health and strength again. What do you 
say?" 

" That he is right welcome to Beinthoven's Drift," 
said she, heartily. " And mind you, boys, Mr. UEs- 
trange is my patient," raising a small hand of warn- 
ing at the big laughing boys standing around. " I 
will have no mad pranks, no excursions without my 
leave. Mr. U Estrange has to get well before he 
even thinks of going out to shoot anything." 

The warmth of her welcome and the real mother- 
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liness of her tone brought a lump into L'Estrange's 
throat and something like a mist in front of his eyes. 
You see, he had never been used to being weak and 
ill; he had gone, like the wind, whither he listed, 
never thinking of his limbs or lungs any more than 
if he had not happened to possess those very neces- 
sary adjuncts. He had come out to Capetown light- 
heartedly enough, but the encounter with Betty 
had been painful, and the last interview with 
her husband had been a serious warning, that 
if he were not extremely careful he would end 
by wrecking her happiness as he had wrecked his 
own. 

So as day after day went by and the ship sped 
further and further from England and his own peo- 
ple, he had begun to feel more and more that he had 
made a mistake in not staying with his mother in 
some warm European place. Then to be unex- 
pectedly taken into a large, cheerful, prosperous 
family, accepted on terms of intimacy, and, indeed, 
made the first object of womanly care and attention, 
caused a revulsion in his feelings such as made him 
realise, all in a rush, how desolate and forlorn he 
had really been feeling before. 

It was just supper-time when they arrived at the 
Drift, as the family familiarly called the house 
among themselves, and when L' Estrange had been 
given the chance of a wash and a change of clothes, 
a big gong was sounded and the whole family as- 
sembled. Mevrouw bade him sit at her right hand — 
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Aaltje was on her left — and she kept a vigilant eye 
upon his plate and saw that the most tempting 
morsels were bestowed upon him. 

What a meal it was. The long board fairly 
groaned again, for with eight stalwart men, to say 
nothing of L'Estrange and the ladies, a good supply 
of food was a necessity. And how they ate, those 
seven young men. L' Estrange began to understand 
where their inches both of height and breadth had 
come from. 

And most things were strange too — the quaint 
little silver rests set for each person, so that after 
clearing the knife and fork on a bit of bread, they 
were put aside in readiness for the next course, the 
curious mixture of hot and cold things, the strange 
order in which foods were served, the unknown 
fruits and sweets, and the endless flow of conversa- . 
tion, all in excellent English, which accompanied the 
meal. 

When supper was over they all adjourned to the 
central hall, and the stoop which ran round three 
sides of the house, and sat smoking in the waning 
light. After the great heat of the day it was very 
pleasant to sit out in the cool of the evening, watch- 
ing the stars and the fire-flies twinkle out here and 
there, listening to Aaltje telling her mother — in 
Dutch now — all the news of the people in the little 
old country by the Zuider Zee. 

" Sing us something, Aaltje, beloved/' said the 
little mother, at last. " I've longed so to hear you, 
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and sometimes I thought I never should, the time 
did seem so 16ng." 

So Aaltje rose from her great swinging chair on 
the stoop and slipped quietly into the hall where the 
piano stood, and then she sang song after song in a 
soft deep mezzo voice perfectly trained and culti- 
vated, with a sad little thrill in its rich tones which, 
somehow, brought the tears very near to the eyes of 
those who listened and had so longed for the sound 
of it. 

" Miss Aaltje," said L'Estrange, " why did you 
never sing on board ship ?" 

" It does not please me to sing to strangers," she 
replied, quickly. " If one was a singer to the public, 
then you sing to all alike, but if one is not a singer 
for the public, then it is no compliment if you go 
singing to everyone." 

" Only that you sing so beautifully ; it is a pity 
to hide your voice when you might give pleasure to 
many," he said. " But, Miss Aaltje, you have sung 
in French and German and Italian, won't you sing 
something in English ?" 

" I knew a young English girl in Utrecht," she 
said. " She used to sing a little song I never heard 
anyone else sing. She only had it in manuscript, 
and she gave me a copy of it, but she never would 
do the same to anyone else. Til sing it to you." 

She turned back to the piano and played a few 
solemn chords, then began to sing in a low monoto- 
nous key like a dirge : 
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"Far in the tender vanished past, 

I dreamt a dream of love ; 
That made this world, so dark and drear, 

Seem like the realms above. 
But when I awoke — I awoke — 

From the dream that I dreamt as I lay, 
I closed my eyes in a vain, vain hope, 

I should dream it again that day. 

" Long, long ago in the days of my youth, 

I loved a love so dear ; 
And I thought that the glory could never fade, 

Or this wonderful world grow drear. 
But when I awoke — I awoke — 

To find that my heart was alone, 
I knew that my love had been thrown aside, 

And for bread I had found a stone ! 

" Now in the days that are long and grey, 

I neither love nor dream; 
But wait through the hours from morn till night, 

Drifting a-down life's stream. 
The dream is past and the love has failed, 

And so I must drift evermore — 
Asleep or awake, it is all the same, 

For the dream and the love are o'er !" 

For a moment after the thrilling tones of the deep 
soft chords of the piano had died away nobody 
spoke. 

" It is too sad," said the little mother at last. 

The melody had appealed to her, although the 
words hardly touched her, she whose life had been 
one long romance. But L'Estrange got up and 
strode out into the night, his heart aching, his eyes 
smarting and his mind conjuring up a vision, not of 
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the fair-haired, blue-eyed girl in her white frock sit- 
ting at the piano, but of a dusky-haired woman 
whose grave grey eyes looked mournfully out of a 
little pale face at a world which somehow had gone 
wrong, though he knew that wild horses would not 
^ have forced her to admit as much. 

" My God ! My God, it's too hard to bear," L'Es- 
trange cried in his heart, and then there was a sound 
of voices, and two of the boys came out to see if he 
would not come in and join in a game with them. 

" Miss Aaltje," he said, as he found himself beside 
her at the big round table, " you ought not to sing 
songs like that." 

" And why not ? It is beautiful," she replied. 

" Yes, it is beautiful, but it is inexpressibly sad, 
and sadness is out of all keeping with the joy of 
your home-coming." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE DAYS OF WAR 

Six months had gone by and L'Estrange still 
looked upon the big house at Beinthoven's Drift as 
his South African home. Twice since that time he 
had been to Pietermaritzburg to be examined by 
the Army doctors stationed there; and the verdict 
each time was that the climate was slowly but surely 
getting the better of the trouble in the lung, and that 
extension of leave was a necessity. 

And each time when he went back, U Estrange, 
after imparting the news to Mevrouw Van Bein- 
thoven, suggested that he had been a pensioner on 
her motherly goodness long enough, and that he had 
better now seek other quarters, and, as he put it, 
" go on his own." And each time the little Dutch 
lady scouted the idea as being the most foolish and 
entirely preposterous one she had ever heard of. 

"Now, what do you think you cost here?" she 

demanded. " Is it sixpence a day ? Assuredly no 

more. And how many sixpences did the case of 

silver that your mother sent me cost her ? We need 

not go into that, eh ? You will stay here till you are 

well ; you are my lodger, and I refuse your notice to 

quit. Do you see?" 

And L'Estrange, not really willing to go, did see, 
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and made a few grateful remarks, to which Mev- 
rouw was not very willing to listen, although she 
flushed up with pleasure at his words, and told him 
that with her seven great sons, it was nothing to her 
to adopt an eighth. 

By the time L'Estrange went into Pietermaritz- 
burg for the third visit to the medical board, the air 
was filled with rumours of serious trouble in the not 
far distant future with the Transvaal; and he had 
received definite orders to return to his regiment, if 
the doctors at Pietermaritzburg did not absolutely 
forbid it. L'Estrange went off to meet the board, 
very full of hope that this time he would receive his 
permit to go back to duty, for he was by this time 
eager and anxious to be at work again. 

The three gentlemen who composed the medical 
board, however, quickly dashed all his hopes to the 
ground. " Go back to England and your regiment, 
my dear fellow ?" said the senior of the three. 
" That's quite out of the question — impossible." 

" Shall I ever be any good again?" asked L'Es- 
trange, who was desperately disappointed. 

" Yes, certainly you will ; in another six months 
you ought to be as fit as ever you were in your life. 
But go back to England now, return to duty, and 
live your ordinary life in damp England, and six 
months, instead of seeing you fit and well, would 
probably see you in a galloping consumption." 

" But wouldn't some other place help me to get 
well more quickly ?" 
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" No, it wouldn't. You mean Davos, or one of 
the regular consumptive resorts. My dear chap, 
you'd be bored to death and sick of seeing living 
skeletons walking about waiting for dissolution." 

L'Estrange laughed in spite of his vexation. 
" Oh, well, I'll make up my mind to put in the time 
here. I've had nothing to grumble at so far." 

" Not if you've been staying at Beinthoven's Drift 
all this time," said the younger of the medicos, who 
had himself cast many a longing eye in that direc- 
tion. 

" They won't let me leave, and, of course, it's not 
the kind of billet any fellow would want to get him- 
self out of," L'Estrange admitted. " By the way, 
you'll make it quite clear to my Colonel, won't you, 
that I'm not putting it on just to squeeze a bit more 
leave out of him ?" 

The elder of the doctors laughed. " I'll make it 
clear enough to the doctor who receives my report," 
he replied. 

" Thanks — very many. By the way, will you all 
come and lunch with me this morning? Do !" 

The two elder men, however, had engagements, 
and only the younger one accepted L'Estrange's in- 
vitation, and in due course made his appearance on 
the stoop of the hotel where L'Estrange had put up. 

" By Jove ! L'Estrange," he remarked, during 
the course of the meal, " you're a lucky dog to have 
just enough cause to keep you at Beinthoven's Drift 
without keeping you tied by the leg." 
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" Yes, I suppose I am. I'd rather go home 
though, on the whole, especially with things as 
groggy in this part of the world as they are just 
now." 

" And, mind you, they are groggy — far more so 
than the people at home generally have any idea of. 
Do you know whether your regiment is likely to get 
sent out ?" 

" I should think so. We did pretty well at Om- 
durman, you know, and our chief got pretty well 
buttered up all round. That ought to count for 
something. Of course, one never knows. By the 
way, are the Le Gendres here still ?" 

" Yes, but I see nothing of them. They're living 
right out. Queer old fire-eater he is. The fellows 
here call him ' His Magnificence.' " 

"Why?" 

" Oh, he's such a dook, don't you know ! And, 
by Jove! he keeps a pretty tight hand over that 
little wife of his. He wouldn't let her dance at a 
little hop the 19th gave the other night; said her 
heart was queer — and so, they say, it is. All the 
same, if you ask me, I should say it's his heart that's 
a bit queer, not hers." 

" What's the matter with him ?" 

" A touch of queer-eye, I fancy. You see, he's 
ever so much older, and she's such a little slip of 
a thing, with her solemn little face and her great 
eyes. But, perhaps, you know 'em both better than 
I do." 
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" I don't," said L'Estrange, shortly. " I came out 
on the same ship, that was all. She struck me as 
rather interesting, he as a bit cantankerous." 

"Yes, that's just about it," rejoined Harcourt. 
" Never can understand young girls who go in for 
the old man's darling kind of thing. Always think 
it's such a pity when they do it, and, by Jove! I 
think they do, when they find out what they've done. 
That's the hardest thing for women; marriage is 
such a leap in the dark for 'em, and when they know, 
it's too late." 

For a moment L' Estrange was too sick at heart to 
reply. Then he pulled himself up with a sharp men- 
tal jerk, and spoke : " I quite understood from Mrs. 
Le Gendre," he said, " that she was tremendously 
devoted to her husband. But I did not know them 
well. I only wondered if they were still here or 
not." 

" Oh, yes, they're here, and likely to be." And 
then they fell to talking again about the prospect of 
war, and did not once mention either Le Gendre or 
his wife. 

That evening L'Estrange dined at the mess of the 
19th, but he heard not a single word of the woman 
he loved. He moved about the town the following 
day, half hoping he might catch a glimpse of Betty ; 
but such good fortune was not his. Then, just as he 
was passing a photographer's saloon, he bethought 
him that possibly Betty might have been taken lately 
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in order to send to her mother ; and so he walked in, 
and demanded a sitting there and then. 

L'Estrange was difficult to take and the photog r 
rapher hard to please, and he was taken in many- 
poses before the artist was satisfied. This gave 
L' Estrange the opportunity of chatting a good deal, 
and he seized the chance of asking whether Mr. 
Woods had had many English or military clients 
lately. 

" I'll show you," said the photographer, then 
fetched a big book. " I have taken all these in the 
last six months/' 

L' Estrange turned over the mostly uninteresting 
pages with eager hands. Yes, at last his search was 
rewarded, for there was Betty — Betty herself — in 
several positions. Betty in purple, Betty in a white 
gown, Betty with her dog, Betty in a big black 
hat. 

" Who is that?" he asked, carelessly. 

" That ? Ah, that is Mrs. Le Gendre, the wife of 
an officer in the garrison here," the photographer 
replied. " I was very successful with her." 

" I should quite think so. I like that one im- 
mensely" — indicating the picture of Betty in a white 
gown. " I should like to buy that." 

The photographer pursed up his lips. " It's not 
exactly " he began. 

"No, I know it isn't," said L'Estrange; "but I 
shall not go round Pietermaritzburg proclaiming 
that I've got it, or that I got it here. It's a pretty 
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picture, and would just suit a lady I know. I'll give 
you ten shillings for it." 

Eventually he paid for a dozen copies of his own 
photographs, and left the saloon with Betty's pre- 
sentment in the breast-pocket of his jacket. But he 
went back to Beinthoven's Drift without having 
caught a glimpse of Betty herself. 

With every day after this, as time went on, L' Es- 
trange felt himself growing more and more like him- 
self ; he was able to make long excursions in quest 
of game with the boys, and sometimes, when they 
had not arranged to be too long away from home, 
Aaltje would accompany them. For Aaltje rode like 
an Amazon, and was, moreover, a very respectable 
shot, and now that she was getting used to a colonial 
life again, was able to bear the fatigue of long rides 
such as would have completely knocked her up a 
year before. 

For him it was, of course, an ideal life, and under 
it he throve and gradually shook off the effects of the 
wound he had received in the Soudan, and was, to all 
outward appearances, as sound and well as ever he 
had been in his life. 

" Surely now I can go home safely ?" he said, 
when he met the young doctor again. 

" Come into my room, and let's have a look 
at you again," said Harcourt, " and then I'll tell 
you if it's any use getting a board to sit on you 
again." 

" Right you are," said L'Estrange. 
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" Well, my dear fellow," said the young doctor, 
when he had listened at L'Estrange's chest and back, 
and had tapped him here and there, " you're doing 
very nicely, and I'm bound to say there isn't very 
much the matter with you. But no medical board on 
earth would pass you as perfectly sound, unless it 
was composed of rascals and liars who wanted to be 
even with you for something or other. Won't you 
wait another six weeks or two months, and I'll be 
bound that you'll get as clean a bill of health as any 
new-born babe ?" 

" Thank you, old chap," said L'Estrange. That 
time he had some news of Betty, for when he and 
Harcourt were lunching quietly together, the doctor 
happened to mention them. 

" By the way, you were speaking of the Le Gen- 
dres some little time back, weren't you?" 

" Yes, I was. What about them?" 

" They've been sent off to Don4er's Spruit." 

"Donder's Spruit?" cried L'Estrange. "Why, 
that's right on the frontier." 

" Yes. His Magnificence tried to stop her going 
but it was no go. She regularly took the bit between 
her teeth, and refused flat. He wanted to send her 
home, or even to Capetown, but she said she would 
drown herself if he did so — and, by Jove ! she looked 
quite capable of it. So his Magnificence gave in, and 
the little lady went along with the others to Donder's 
Spruit." 

"Then if the Boers come into Natal, she'll be 
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right in the track of the worst/' L'Estrange ex- 
claimed. 

" That she will. And that's what I think such 
a pity; the women will be everywhere and in every- 
thing nowadays ; and the more feminine and mouse- 
like she is, the further length does she seem to go 
in being even with the men. Now, if I had a wife 
— which, thanks be to goodness, I haven't — I'd send 
her packing home at the very first mention of any- 
thing like hostilities. All the same, I suppose, if she 
was thirty years younger than me, she would twist 
me round her little finger, just as Mrs. Le Gendre 
does with his Magnificence." 

" I suppose so too," rejoined L'Estrange, with a 
laugh. 

That evening, when he got back to Beinthoven's 
Drift, he found Mevrouw very busy superintending 
certain storage, the boys all absent, and Aaltje play- 
ing and singing to herself in the big hall. As he 
entered, she was singing her favourite English song : 

" ( Now, in the days that are long and grey, 
I neither love nor dream ; 
But wait through the hours ' 

"Oh, is that you, Mr. L'Estrange? Are you 
back? Have you had supper? Has mother seen 
you?" 

" Yes. I saw her as I came in." 

" Well " She stopped, and looked half ner- 
vously at him. 
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Have you got leave to go ?' 
Not yet. In six weeks or two months." 
Ah!" She turned sharply away, and began to 
tidy the music lying littered about the piano. 

" But — things are looking very black. There is 
going to be war, you know." 

" So my father says. And he knows." 

" I ought to be at home. I ought to be with my 
regiment ; but I may get some fighting here, all the 
same. Miss Aaltje, we are no great way from the 
frontier ; you may be glad of an extra fighting man 
one of these days." 

" Do you think it so very near?" she said. She 
spoke scarcely above a whisper; her cheeks were 
blanched, her hands were shaking a little. 

L/Estrange drew a shade nearer to her. " Yes ; 
I think it is very near," he said, gravely ; " and, 
mind you, it is one thing going out to war with 
others, all excitement and enthusiasm, and it is an- 
other thing war coming upon one in a place like this. 
But we must do all that we can for one another." 

" And if need be " Aaltje began, then a sound 

of hurried footsteps resounded through the quiet 
house, and Paul Van Beinthoven came smiling in. 

" Now then, Aaltje — L'Estrange," he cried, 
" there is news — great news. The dogs of war are 
let loose. The Boers have crossed the frontier 
already." 



CHAPTER XXIX 

WHAT CAME BETWEEN! 

All the world knows how quickly events crowded 
upon one another after the Boers had crossed the 
frontier into Natal, determined to carry victory to 
the sea before the English had time to send out 
troops over the seven thousand miles which lie be- 
tween South Africa and Great Britain. Everybody 
knows how Sir George White made his gallant stand 
at Ladysmith, proving himself more than worthy of 
the trust that had been placed in him, and how a few 
soldiers can show that one Englishman is worth, 
on an average, half-a-dozen of any other nation in 
the world. 

People of other countries ask — aye, and some- 
times we English ask ourselves too — why it is that 
the English are as they are? The reply is simple 
enough : it is because we are a race of conquerors, 
the outcome of races of conquerors. Those old 
Phoenicians who crossed the unknown seas and set- 
tled themselves down in Cornwall, must have been 
the picked men of a splendid race, if we may judge 
by their descendants of to-day. The Romans — con- 
querors of the world — left their mark on the little 

island which now counts as the mightiest Empire on 
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earth ; the Danes, the Saxons, the Normans, all came 
in turn, and the result is a race of conquerors in- 
domitable in their pride, dauntless in their courage, 
and magnificent in their strength and unity. Within 
our borders we may — and do — pride ourselves on 
being sturdy English, canny Scot, fighting Irish. 
We may wrangle and quarrel among ourselves — and 
we do — as to the respective virtues of either country, 
but abroad we are one. Like a family of wrangling 
children calling one another hard names, just let a 
neighbour's child cry out upon us, and we are all 
round by a flank movement in an instant, ready and 
keen to resent the affront. It matters not in time of 
war whether we are the Dublins, or the Gordons, 
or the Suffolks — we fight as one man, shoulder to 
shoulder, the glorious English Army ! 

But Beinthoven's Drift was neither English qor 
Dutch. By nationality the Beinthoven family were 
Dutch Afrikanders ; by family sympathy they were 
Dutch ; in politics they were practically English ; in 
nothing were they Boer. 

Yet when they came to hold a council of war — as 
they did as soon as Mr. Van Beinthoven and the rest 
of the boys came home — they quickly decided that 
in no case could they venture to remain at the Drift. 

" If we stay," said Jan, " we shall be comman- 
deered by the Boers. We shall have to fight, of 
course, but for the English." 

" Everyone of us," came in a chorus from the 
others. 
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I, of course, have no choice," said L/Estrange. 
I am on sick leave, but I'm a soldier, all the same, 
and owe my sword to the Queen just as much as if 
I were with my regiment." 

" Naturally. For me, I have lived all my life 
under the Queen of England, and I intend to live 
or die under her," said Mr. Van Beinthoven ; " and 
I owe my allegiance to her just as much as you do 
— and it is a very willing allegiance, mind you." 

Having come to an understanding with each other, 
they talked over the prospects of the immediate 
future; the chances of the Boers getting down as 
far as Beinthoven's Drift, and the advisability of 
their temporarily abandoning the place and seeking 
refuge further away from the scene of operations. 

This, however, was instantly tabooed by every one 
of the men, and little Mevrouw and her daughter 
both declared that on no account would they allow 
themselves to be senf down to Capetown. 

The anxiety would kill us," cried Mevrouw. 
No, where you are, we will be. We are not fine 
ladies who will go faint at the sight of a wound. 
We are Afrikanders — a match for our men." 

" But if we stay here, 4 unless the English troops 
come this way, we shall be commandeered by the 
Boers," objected Paul. 

" We can stay for a time, till we see how things 
are going," replied his father. 

" But we want to be in the fighting," the young 
man cried. 
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The father smiled. " You will be in the fighting, 
my boy, never fear. This is going to be no little 
war — both sides will fight to the death; and the 
English have the biggest task before them they have 
had since Waterloo." 

So in a sense they sat down to wait, but quietly 
and systematically little Mevrouw set to work, and 
put together all her treasures, which she packed up 
and sent down to a friend in Cape Colony. As well 
as they could, they prepared for a siege, collecting 
firing and food in great quantities, and having all 
the horses and as many of the cattle as near to the 
homestead as possible. And meantime the invaders, 
emboldened by their successes, crept nearer and 
nearer, making hay while the sun shone and the 
number of British troops were few. And as they 
advanced, ruin and desolation spread through the 
fair country, and day by day the young Van Bein- 
thovens' hopes of soon being in the fighting were 
nearer of realisation. 

Then, for a few days, matters seemed to be at a 
standstill; and then, all in a moment, as it were, 
the troops, a few miles away, fell back upon Bein- 
thoven's Drift, and the preparations for a siege were 
all brought into active service. 

What a change it was from the ordinarily calm 
and peaceful life that for years and years had been 
carried on in and around the great square house, 
with its numerous lesser buildings dotted about it. 
The big hall became the common dining-room and 
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living-room for the women and children ; the officers 
had the largest of the coach-houses for their mess- 
room; the men were grouped in the various sheds 
and outbuildings, and the large rooms on the 
ground-floor were given up to the invalids, of whom, 
alas ! there was a large proportion. 

Of course, if the Drift had been surrounded, re- 
sistance would have been useless ; but the chance of 
safety lay in the fact that away to the riglit the hills 
rose sharp against the sky, and these hills com- 
manded the valley for many a mile. Being in pos- 
session of the British troops, with guns which swept 
the valley below, the Drift was for the time safe 
enough, and the Van Beinthoven boys and L'Es- 
trange were in the fighting at last. 

But, mind you, although, for the time, the place 
was safe, it was no easy time either for the owners 
of the big house or for the refugees who had 
crowded there for shelter. There was nursing that 
must be done, supplies to be arranged, order to be 
kept, and precautions against fever to be taken. 
Mevrouw and Aaltje were almost worked to death, 
and yet Aaltje had never been so happy in her life. 

For Aaltje felt sure that L'Estrange loved her! 

True, he had never, in any shape or form, made love 

to her — he always spoke to her as " Miss Aaltje" — 

he was extremely good friends with her, but he 

never relapsed into familiarity. And yet — yet — the 

girl was sure that he cared, she felt positive that 

when her brother had come hurrying in with the 
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news that the Boers had crossed the frontier, L'Es- 
trange had then been on the very eve of saying some- 
thing which would have put them upon a different 
footing with each other. 

" He would never have stayed here all this time if 
he had not cared," she told herself one afternoon 
when she had half-an-hour to spare and was spend- 
ing it out on the stoop in a big rocking-chair. " It 
must be a dull life for him, after all he has been used 

to Oh, what did you say, Mr. L'Estrange?" 

she said aloud. " I did not hear you come in ?" 

" Miss Aaltje," he said, " will you do me a 
favour ? I've torn the lining of my pocket, and it is 
so inconvenient — everything slips round to the back 
of my jacket. Could you sew it together for me?" 

" Why, yes. Take it off, and I'll see what I can 
do." 

L'Estrange slipped off his jacket, and held it out 
to her. " It's the only one I have that has the leather 
under the arm," he explained. 

Aaltje turned out the pocket. " The lining is no 
good," she said. " What if I were to put you a good 
stout linen pocket inside? You don't care what it 
looks like, I suppose ?" 

" Not a brass farthing." 

" Then give me the big basket there. Yes ; now 
sit down, and I'll do it in ten minutes." 

L'Estrange, having set the big work-basket beside 
her, pulled up a chair, and began to talk as she deftly 
cut a piece of linen the size and shape of a pocket. 
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" Things are getting pretty warm up there to- 
day," he remarked, with a jerk of his head towards 
the kopje above them. " They've managed to get a 
gun in place that will soon clear us out if they im- 
prove in their practice. As it is, they've been potting 
away since noon " 

" I heard them," said Aaltje. 

" They've hit nothing so far ; but it's unpleasant 
feeling oneself a sort of Aunt Sally for a lot of Boer 
brutes to pot at! They might make a mistake and 
hit one of us after a bit." 

" And they will," said Aaltje, nodding her blonde 
head sagely. 

" I shouldn't wonder. I can't understand 'em my- 
self. Why don't they carry the kopje with a rush? 
We should have no choice then but to scuttle off as 
best we could to Haagerstein." 

" Boers don't fight like that. They'll never rush. 
They'll creep, and spy, and take advantage; but 
they'll never dash for a position. It's not their na- 
ture. They have no sense of honour, no real pride ; 
they " 

She turned the coat over sharply the better to fix 
the linen pocket, and something fell out of the inner 
pocket on to the ground, where it lay on the floor of 
the stoop just at their feet. 

L'Estrange stooped to pick it up, a red wave flood- 
ing across his face. 

" Let me see," said Aaltje. 

Without a word, he gave her the photograph 
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which he held in his hand; it was the portrait of 
Betty Le Gendre which he had bought in Pieter- 
maritzburg. 

She looked at the photograph long and ear- 
nestly. 

" She came out with us," she said at last. 

" Yes." 

" I didn't know you knew her at all well," she 
said, with an effort ; and then she gave the portrait 
back into his hand, and fell to stitching as if she 
were stitching for dear life. 

" I don't." 

" But you've seen her when you were in Pieter- 
maritzburg ?" 

" Never. I — I bought that photograph the day I 
got taken myself," he replied, almost eagerly. 

" I see." She did not speak for some little time, 
and neither did he. " She's very pretty," she said 
at length. 

" I don't think I ever thought her pretty," he re- 
plied. 

" No ? Ah, well, she is safe down there." 

For a moment L' Estrange was tempted to say 
that the Le Gendres were not in Pietermaritzburg, 
but right in the thick of the fighting. But some- 
thing in Aaltje's constrained manner checked him. 
It is hard for a man to make a confession to a bent 
head ; and Aaltje stitched away to such purpose that, 
after a few minutes more, she broke off her thread 
and looked up at him. 
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" There is your jacket," she said. " I hope the 
pocket is fixed to last some little time." 

"Thank you a thousand times," he said, grate- 
fully. 

And after this the days went heavily for all of 
them. It was weary work holding the kopje and 
waiting for relief ; and somehow, from the moment 
Aaltje's eyes had fallen upon Betty's photograph, 
the truth, or at least a suspicion of the truth, had 
come to her. She knew — in the wonderful way that 
women do know — that U Estrange would never, 
never be hers. 

She never said a word by which he could see that 
she was changed in her feeling towards him. She 
was, to all outward appearances, just as she had 
always been — brave, patient, cheerful, and ever 
ready to turn her hand to any work that came in 
her way. But the light had gone out, hope was dead 
— yes, and had left her. 

To L'Estrange the difference was appalling. His 
heart — his romantic heart — belonged to Betty; but 
he had, during the months that had gone by, grown 
so used to Aaltje, so accustomed to her sweet friend- 
liness and her gentle ministrations; and this new 
attitude was no less than terrible. There was no 
difference, and yet there was a difference; she was 
not changed, and yet she was not the same ; she was 
more patient, more kind, more anxious to be 
friendly; and yet L'Estrange knew as well as if the 
girl had put it into plain words that she was his 
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friend no longer, that the old ways would never 
come back, that she was no longer the boys' sister 
and Mevrouw's daughter and adjutant, the young 
lady of the house that sheltered him. He knew, 
from the moment when Betty's photograph had 
slipped from the inner pocket of his jacket, and lay 
face up upon the floor between them, that Aaltje 
had entirely altered in every relation to him; that 
she was not the girl she had been, but a woman who 
loved him. 

And, as I say, he missed the friend with a keen- 
ness which was almost pitiful. Just at first he for- 
got once or twice the wordless explanation which 
had passed between them, and came to her for trifles 
just as he had done before ; but each time her pas- 
sive acquiescence smote him to the heart ; and gradu- 
ally, as the days wore on, a high wall of constraint 
rose up between them — a barrier so painful to him 
that more than once he was on the verge of crying 
out to her to break it down for good and all, and 
let him live and die, far from every other influence, 
safe in the haven of her faithful soul. 



CHAPTER XXX 

"IT'S BETTY !" 

The heart of man, whether he be young or old — 
but especially if he be young — is a most curious 
and complex piece of living machinery. I am speak- 
ing, of course, not of the beating, palpitating centre 
of our mortal being, but of that strange, unknown, 
yet well-known something which we call the heart 
when we speak of our affections. 

Now, over and over again, when U Estrange was 
moved by the presence, winsomeness, or patient 
sweetness of Aaltje Van Beinthoven, some power 
instantly brought back to his memory a vision of 
Betty Le Gendre, not Betty as he had seen her last 
— beautifully-dressed, prosperous, occupying an im- 
portant position ; but Betty as she lay in a dead faint 
on the cold ground one March morning, while the 
sound of " Auld Lang Syne" came wailing from the 
carriages of the train in waiting by the platform of 
Danford Station. It was true that Betty had not 
thought fit to wait for him, that she had resolutely, 
and even ruthlessly, cut herself off from the past — 
the romantic past — wherein their two souls had met 
together for a little space in a fool's paradise, too 
bright, too vivid, too all-perfect to last. But, after 
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all, he reflected over and over again as he lay, rifle 
in hand, out on the kopjes behind Beinthoven's Drift 
— after all, he had never had a thorough explana- 
tion with Betty. True, she had followed him into 
the picture-gallery, and he had seen, by the ghastly 
pallor of her dear little face, that their so meeting 
had been no small shock, no small thing to her ; but 
she had held herself so thoroughly in check that no 
real explanation had been possible. Over and over 
again he gazed at the photograph which he had 
bought in Pietermaritzburg, and that too but served 
the better to convince him that the Betty who was 
Le Gendre's wife was not the Betty that he had 
known, not the old Betty, not the real Betty who 
had loved him, the Betty who had come scudding to 
meet him along the lichen pathway by the sobbing 
sea in far-away Blankshire; but an altogether dif- 
ferent being who had acted from motives which, 
without further understanding and information, he 
simply could not fathom. 

So, although he many times came very near to 
the point of uttering the words which would have 
bound him to Aaltje Van Beinthoven for ever, yet 
something always stopped him, saving him from 
the almost inevitable effects of propinquity and hope- 
lessness. 

And so the many days went by, each one so like 
another that they seemed endless in their weariness. 
Sometimes one of the little force holding the kopjes 
would get knocked over, and then the camp below 
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would be all in a flutter of excitement until the worst 
was known. Twice only was a man killed, and once 
a little child, belonging to one of the families em- 
ployed at the Drift, was severely injured, and after- 
wards died. Apart from these disasters, events were 
few, the holding of the kopjes being strictly defen- 
sive, and the enemy on the opposite heights being 
fully occupied in keeping abreast of the tactics of 
the British force encamped a few miles further on. 

Before the British had been many days in posses- 
sion of the kopjes, L'Estrange became aware that 
one of the officers had been a good deal smitten by 
pretty Aaltje. Just at first he felt a curious thrill 
of resentment flicker through him, and then a queer 
paternal kind of gratitude, as if, though half-jealous, 
he was perforce very much obliged to him. Aaltje 
herself was perfectly unconscious of Captain Mor- 
rison's feeling, and behaved to him exactly the same 
as she did towards every other man in the little garri- 
son. And not even an accident which happened re- 
vealed to her that the man was desperately in love 
with her. 

It was in this way. One afternoon, just when the 
light was at its best and the Boers on the opposite 
hill had been extra energetic in sniping any unwary 
Englishmen who ventured to show themselves, L'Es- 
trange found himself close to Morrison, under shel- 
ter of a boulder and a bit of earthwork which had 
been banked up against it. 

" It's beastly hot here, isn't it ?" remarked Morri- 
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son, mopping his face with a handkerchief which 
very well matched his uniform in colour. 

"Oh, fearful," responded L'Estrange; "and 
there's no chance of getting away just yet?" 

" Not for another hour. P — ff ! Did you hear 
that? I must have a pot-shot at those brutes over 
on the hill there. Here, take my helmet, and hold 
it up while I get a fair chance." 

" Can you see ? I thought you were a bit near- 
sighted," said L'Estrange, stretching out his hand 
for the helmet. " I say, old chap, I don't think you'd 
better be without your headgear under this sun — 
hang me, if I do !" 

" I never thought of that. Well, let's have a 
cigarette on the strength of it. Try mine. They're 
not half bad." 

L'Estrange accepted the offer, and the two, under 
cover of the mound, sat together on the ground and 
smoked the pipe of good-fellowship and peace, talk- 
ing of the war, of the latest news, already several 
days old, that had reached them by way of the river, 
of the Van Beinthoven family, and finally of Aaltje 
herself. 

" I say, old chap, you've quite settled to hang 
up your hat for good and all, haven't you?" said 
Morrison, taking, as he spoke, particular pains in 
lighting a new cigarette from the ashes of the old 
one. 

L'Estrange looked up. "You mean Miss 
Aaltje?" he said. " No, certainly not. Such an idea 
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never entered my head. What on earth made you 
think of that?" 

" Oh, I don't know. It seemed natural. Chap 
with^ an odd lung, and nothing to do. Hospitable 
family — charming only daughter. The result seems 
inevitable to the ordinary mind." 

L'Estrange laughed outright. " Oh, my dear fel- 
low, there's nothing of that kind, I assure you." 

" But I shouldn't be surprised if it did come to 
something," Morrison persisted. 

" Perhaps not, but I should," L'Estrange re- 
turned. " I don't fancy Miss Aaltje would thank 
you for the suggestion." 

He felt that it was due to her to say this much, 
and to disclaim the idea of ever having thought of 
her in any other light than as his host's daughter. 

For a moment Morrison did not speak. " She's 
awfully pretty," he said at last. 

" Yes, she's pretty — very pretty, and as good as 
gold," said L'Estrange, heartily. " But — if you 
must know the truth — I gave my heart away long 
before I ever set eyes upon her." 

Morrison instinctively stretched out his hand, and 
in doing so unwittingly exposed himself to the sniper 
on watch on the other side of the valley. 

" Look out !" shouted L'Estrange, warningly. 

Morrison dropped flat, with a muttered swear at 
being disturbed. 

" Devil take that chap !" he exclaimed. " What 
an infernal nuisance he is, with his eternal p-r-ff, 
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p — ff, p — ff. Here, can't we do something to get 
rid of him ?" 

L'Estrange looked round and picked up a basket 
which lay just behind the shelter. It was an ordi- 
nary wicker basket, rather round in shape, in which 
they had brought up some food earlier in the day. 

" Here !" he said, thrusting a stick into it, " just 
bob this up and down, so as to make the beggar 
think there's a head in it. Bob it about when he 
shoots, so as to make him a bit mad. Then, perhaps 4 
I shall catch him hopping." 

Morrison took the basket, and began to manoeuvre 
it as L'Estrange directed. P — ff, p — ff went the 
crack of the rifle opposite, and both bullets whistled 
past fearfully close to the little shelter. 

"He ain't much of a shot," said Morrison, with 
mighty disdain. 

" I've missed him ! I'm no better myself," re- 
turned L'Estrange. "Goon; bob it up and down. 
A bit to the right if you can. It will give me a bit 
more to go for." 

Morrison faithfully followed the instructions, and 
L'Estrange again took a deliberate and careful aim* 
Crack went both rifles at the same moment. 

"That got him!" said L'Estrange, with grim 
satisfaction ; then turned sharply, and in a different 
tone exclaimed : "Hello! old chap. Are you hit?" 

" Did you get him ?" asked the other, in a faint 
voice. " He had me for a last shot anyway." 

As he spoke, he held up his arm, showing the flesh 
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ripped up from the wrist, the blood streaming down 
in torrents. 

L'Estrange shouted to the men to bring the band- 
age-kit, and among them they bound up the arm, 
which was an ugly flesh wound, though nothing 
more serious than that. 

" Derrick," said L'Estrange to the sergeant who 
had come to their aid, " have you been watching that 
sniper over by those bushes ?" 

" Yes, sorr. That last was a beautiful clane shot. 
I don't think he'll trouble us no more." 

" That's good. Now, Morrison, my good chap, 
the sooner you get down below and have that arm 
properly looked to, the better." 
. " Oh, I shall take no harm," Morrison protested. 

" You'll do no particular good if you stay up 
here," L'Estrange declared. " If there was any sort 
of a fight going on, it would be another matter. Go 
down, my dear chap, and let the doctor see to it 
properly." 

Eventually Morrison did consent to go down to 
the Drift, but not without protest and a recommen- 
dation which was paramount to an order from the 
officer commanding the party on the heights. So 
L'Estrange was left alone in the shelter, disturbed 
no more by the worrying sharpshooter on the hill 
opposite, nothing coming to his hand but patient 
watching, so that the kopjes should not be rushed 
and taken by surprise. He naturally thought a good 
deal of the man who had been there with him, of the 
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near shave he had had of being picked off, and of the 
revelation that their conversation had been. 

And then there was a sign that something was 
happening below — a scurrying to and fro behind 
the various earthworks, and Derrick came to join 
him. 

" Sorr," he said, " you've the good sight. Can 
you see what them moving things are away to the 
left?" 

" No," said L' Estrange. " I can see that there is 
something. Stay; I've got my glasses here. Per- 
haps I can tell with them." 

He took the field-glasses from their case, and ad- 
justed them carefully. 

" There are two people on horseback creeping 
cautiously along," he said. 

"Look out, sorr!" exclaimed Derrick, as a puff 
of smoke came from the hill opposite. 

L' Estrange bobbed down instantly, Derrick fol- 
lowing his example. Then L' Estrange brought the 
glasses into position again. " They're making for 
us; they're in khaki. By Jove! one's a lady in a 
short, khaki-coloured habit. She's an English- 
woman, by the look of her. Where's Major Gavan? 
I say, sir" — slipping dexterously along the shelters 
to where the commanding officer was watching the 
advancing figures — " that's a lady. Hadn't you bet- 
ter keep those good gentlemen opposite occupied, and 
take their attention off those two ? It will give 'em 
a better chance of getting up the slope to the left." 
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" A very good idea, L'Estrange," Major Gavan 
replied. He issued a few short orders, and turned 
to L'Estrange again. " I wonder who they are, and 
why they are coming this way? They're some of 
our people, of course. I wish they would go a bit 
further to the left. The slope there is ever so much 



easier." 
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If I were to go down by the back path and show 
a white flag to them ?" suggested L'Estrange. 

It's almost certain death," said the other. 

If a woman can be there " began L'Es- 
trange. 

" Well, it's her only chance. As soon as they 
see her from the other side, they'll pot her to a cer- 
tainty. They'd be rather proud than otherwise of 
sniping an Englishwoman. I don't think they see 
them yet; but when they get a few hundred yards 
nearer " He paused significantly, and L'Es- 
trange pulled out his revolver, and looked to the 
charge. " I'll leave my sword — it'll only get in the 
way," he remarked. 

Take my revolver," said Gavan. 

Thank you, sir. Good-bye." 
" Good-bye. God bless you, old chap," was the 
reply. 

It was easy enough work getting down the path 
to the rear of the kopje, and L'Estrange hurried 
down the rough path like a wild goat. Then he 
turned sharply to the right, and came out into 
the open ground, but keeping well within shelter 
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afforded by a few big stones and low bushes until he 
could see the two riders working cautiously towards 
the kopje above him. 

It was the work of an instant to whip out a hand- 
kerchief from his sleeve, and to wave it towards 
them. The pair turned their horses' heads, but the 
next moment piff-piff went a rifle, and the man 
reeled in the saddle and fell to the ground. 

L' Estrange saw the woman bend forward, and 
then, trusting to sheer luck, he abandoned all at- 
tempt at covering himself, and ran headlong down 
the slope towards her. As he drew near, he saw 
her shudder and fall, sliding off her horse like a 
creature in whom all vitality had suddenly failed. 

" Hold up !" he shouted, while one of the guns 
from above boomed out, and a shell went flying over 
the valley. 

" By Jove ! she's down ! O my God ! it's Betty 
—it's Betty !" 



CHAPTER XXXI 

IN A PLACE OF SAFETY 

In an instant L' Estrange had sped across the 
space of rough ground which divided him from the 
motionless figure in the khaki habit, regardless of the 
bullets which came whistling and screaming from 
the Boer position on the other side of the valley. He 
saw at a glance that the man who had been riding 
with her was done for, and that Betty herself was 
unconscious and was probably wounded also. There 
was no time to waste in thought. Betty, if uncon- 
scious, was but a featherweight, and he lifted her 
from the ground as easily as he could have lifted a 
child of twelve years old. Then he began his jour- 
ney back, a more difficult one anyway than his 
coming, because the ascent was steep and he was 
burdened. Still, he never flinched or faltered. In 
his heart there was no fear of the bullets which, now 
that they had perceived the fugitives, came whistling 
after them. He only felt a fierce, dogged determina- 
tion that he would get her into a place of safety or 
die in the attempt. Once he stopped to take breath 
and cast an agonised glance at the kopje where 

his comrades were, as if asking them to keep the 
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attention of the sharp-shooters opposite occupied 
as much as possible so as to direct their shot 
from him. Then he held her yet closer and stag- 
gered on. 

It seemed as if he would never reach the point 
where the hillside would afford him shelter and en- 
able him to get breath before he made the final effort 
to carry her up to the turn in the path whence he 
could carry her down to the Drift below. He knew 
now why the medical board had not passed him as fit 
to go back to his regimental duty. He felt as if 
somebody had got hold of a piece of his right lung 
with a pair of red-hot pincers and was tearing it out 
by main force. There was a sob in his throat and a 
blood-red mist dancing before his eyes and — and 
— then everything gave way, and he toppled his 
precious burden into a pair of willing arms and him- 
self dropped on to his knees with a sensation that he 
was done for. 

" Hold up, old chap," cried the voice of the owner 
of the arms. Then speaking to someone else he 
added : " By Jove ! they've done for him, the brutes ! 
Here, you fellows, get him to the top as quick as you 
can. I'll bring the lady." 

" What about the other fellow ?" asked Piet Van 
Beinthoven, who had come tearing down the hill as 
soon as he knew what had happened. 

" He's done for — dead," gasped L'Estrange. " I 
made sure of that. They shot him clean between the 
shoulders." 
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" Where have they potted you, old felllow ?" asked 
Piet. 

" My shoulder. Never mind me — get her into 
shelter," L'Estrange replied, and then nature gave 
way and he collapsed in a heap on the rough grass. 

By this time half a dozen others had come down 
from the entrenchment above and L' Estrange was 
speedily lifted from the ground and carried at a 
brisk trot up the hill to the turn of the road and 
then down to the Drift. Aaltje was the first to come 
out of the house. 

"What has happened?" she asked, her face 
blanched to the lips and her hands trembling visibly. 

" Nothing very serious," replied Gerhard Van 
Beinthoven, quickly. " It's L'Estrange " 

" No, no," cried the girl, in a tone of sharp pain. 

" They've potted him in the shoulder, but it's not 
anything serious, I'm sure of that," and then he gave 
her a brief outline of what had taken place. 

" Fll fetch mother," she said, in a curious tone of 
exaltation. " Take him to the little sitting-room, 
Gerhard. He will be our care, of course. And the 
lady, is she wounded also?" 

" That we don't know. Probably she is, but she's 
alive, and a pretty young thing, no older than you 
are. Piet is bringing her down." 

" Poor thing! I hope we shall pull her through. 
I wonder who she is and how she came to be out on 
the veld alone." 

" She wasn't alone Yes," he broke off, 
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" take him to the little sitting-room. You know, 
Anna, Mevrouw and Mejevrouw will take entire 
care of him themselves. Have you sent for mother, 
Aaltje?" 

" Yes, Gertrude went for her at once. So she 
wasn't alone ?" 

" No, there was a man with her, but they've done 
for him. Well, doctor, any bad news?" 

" The lady is simply fainting from fright and ex- 
haustion. I don't think she got so much as a 
scratch," the surgeon replied. " Did they say L'Es- 
trange was hurt? Where is he?" 

" I'll take you. Aaltje, hadn't you better go and 
look after the young lady?" 

" Yes, I will. Come to me the moment you know 
the worst." 

She turned away and went swiftly along the side 
of the house from whence the surgeon had come. 
She found a little party gathered together on the 
stoop ; several women surrounded a recumbent fig- 
ure in a khaki-coloured habit. As she drew near one 
of the women stopped in her ministrations and 
looked at her. " She's coming to nicely, poor young 
lady," she remarked. 

Aaltje came a step nearer. In an instant she had 
recognised the new-comer. 

" You are Mrs. Le Gendre?" she said, quietly. 

" Yes. How did you know ?" looking at her with 
great wondering eyes. "How did I get here? I 
saw no sign of a house, and the guns—oh, how 
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terrified I was, and somehow couldn't keep on any 
longer, and I seemed to be falling — falling — falling 
down endlessly. How did I get here?" 

" Some of the men up on the kopje saw you and 
carried you in," said Aaltje, in a hard, level kind of 
voice. " I don't think you had better try to talk 
much or to worry about anything. You are here, 
and you are safe for the present, as safe as we are 
ourselves, that is to say." 

Betty Le Gendre shut her eyes and submitted to 
have her forehead bathed again. 

" Give her a little more brandy, not too strong, 
and do you, Mrs. Friend, go and see if you cannot 
get a cup of good soup for her. I believe she is ex- 
hausted for want of food more than anything else." 

" I haven't had anything but some raw whisky 
since last night," said Betty, opening her eyes again. 

The Englishwoman turned and went into the 
house without another word. 

"You must be tired and hungry," said Aaltje, 
gently. " But be of good cheer. You are among 
friends who will soon feed you up well and see after 
your comfort." 

Betty murmured a word of thanks, then looked 
more closely at Aaltje. " I've seen you before," she 
said. " You were on the ship we came out with, 
were you not ?" 

" Yes. You are Mrs. Le Gendre?" said Aaltje. 

" Yes. What is your name ? Will you tell me 
where I am ?" 
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"To be sure. I am called Aaltje Van Bein- 
thoven, and this is my home, Beinthoven's Drift." 

" We were making for Major Gavan," said Betty, 
hesitatingly. " Is he anywhere near this, do you 
know ?" 

" He is here. At least, he is up on the hills there, 
the kopjes we call them," Aaltje replied. 

A vivid flush passed over Betty's pale face, and 
just then the kindly Englishwoman came back carry- 
ing a cup of excellent soup. 

" Come, my dear, if you take this you'll feel your- 
self quite a different being," she said. " Miss Aaltje, 
the doctor was just inquiring for you." 

Aaltje was gone ere the words had left the good 
woman's mouth, and Betty was left alone with Mrs. 
Friend, who held the large cup of steaming soup 
before her. 

" Now, my dear, when you've had this you won't 
feel like the same. Oh, it's good. They cook splen- 
didly here, and everyone is welcome to everything 
that there is." 

" Tell me," said Betty, " are they Dutch or Boer, 
or what? It's a Dutch name, surely." 

" Yes, it's a Dutch name. Mr. Van Beinthoven 
is a Dutch Afrikander. Mevrouw is Dutch-born. 
But they're all for the English." 

" And is it true that Major Gavan is here?" 

" Of course. He's in command of our men. My 
husband is a Colour-Sergeant of Major Gavan's 
regiment. He's up on the kopje though and won't 
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be down till Captain Morrison goes up to relieve 
him." 

" Captain Morrison got his arm ripped up this 
morning," remarked another woman with a baby in 
her arms, who was standing by. 

"Lor! You don't say so. Fd no idea of it. 
When did it happen ? Is it a bad business ? Well, 
then, Major Gavan won't be down till Mr. Paulyn 
goes up to take charge." 

" I must go up at once. I've a message for him/* 
said Betty. 

" You'd much better stay where you are. It's a 
good climb up to the kopjes. Won't it do when 
he comes off duty?" 

" No, no, there's not a moment to lose. I'm quite 
strong now," Betty cried, struggling up from the 
big chair. She reeled over as suddenly as if she had 
been shot, and sank back again with a moan of pain 
and dismay. " Oh, I must go. I must see Major 
Gavan at once, at once. It's for no light reason. 
Can't someone help me up? Where is my escort?" 

" Do you mean the soldier who was with you 
when you rode up ?" 

" Yes, my escort, Private Nicholl." 

" Ah, my dear, I'm afraid he'll never escort you 
or anyone else no more," said Mrs. Friend, piti- 
fully. 

" Why ? Ah, I remember, I saw him fall. Was 
he killed?" 

" Shot clean between the shoulders, poor fellow, 
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so I heard them saying when they brought you in," 
Mrs. Friend replied. 

Betty uttered an exclamation of dismay. " Oh, 
is that so ? Poor young fellow, he was so good and 
attentive to me after we got away. I should never 
have been here if he hadn't looked after me so well. 
But couldn't you help me to get up to Major Gavan? 
I must see him. If I have to crawl on my hands and 
knees I must see him. I've messages for him from 
General Bruce- Jones." 

" Have you, though? I'll go and find Mr. Paulyn. 
I saw him in the dining-room as I came through. 
He'll go up and send him down. I'm sure you'll 
never get up there; it's ever such a climb!" 

Then do go at once," cried Betty, impatiently. 
I'd go myself, only I'm so stiff from the long ride. 
And I'm not used to riding. I hate horses. Ah, 
there's a good soul !" 

Mr. Paulyn came to her at once. " You have 
messages for the Major, Mrs. — Mrs. " 

" Le Gendre," said Betty. " And I don't think I 
could get up there — I'm so tired. Do you think 
Major Gavan could come down?" 

" I'm sure he will. I'll go up and tell him at once. 
Meantime I must congratulate you on the near 
shave you had of being done for." 

" Yes, it was near," said Betty, gravely. " I 
think I must have tumbled off my horse just in time. 
I had several tumbles before — I got so utterly tired ; 
and that poor young fellow was so good and so en- 
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couraging. I can't tell you how good and helpful he 



was." 



" Well, poor chap, if he knew, he would be glad 
that he had brought you so far safely. Then Fll 
go right along and find the Major." 

He went off at a brisk trot on a hardy pony that 
was standing tethered to the post at the end of the 
stoop, and Betty was left once more to the ministra- 
tions of Mrs. Friend. Then one or two other women 
came to interview the new-comer, asking many ques- 
tions which Betty was chary of answering until she 
had seen the officer in command. And, at last, after 
what seemed an interminable time of waiting, he 
came — a big, steadfast, resolute man, soldier all 
over, anxious yet cool, eager yet self-controlled, 
quick, alert, and devoid of fear. 

" I am Mrs. Le Gendre. My husband " 

Betty began, when he interrupted her. 

" Yes, yes, I know. I have met your husband." 

" We left Bloemsdorp ten days ago, six of us — 
my husband and I, and four troopers. He had 
wanted me to go down to Cape Town, but I 
wouldn't, and they insisted on my leaving. I missed 
the train from Rheinskop by half-an-hour, so he 
decided that we had better ride, and we started, my 
husband only meaning to put me in the right track, 
and send my escort with me. Two days out, we 
came across a soldier dying on the veld — he had been 
shot in the throat, but had escaped. This man was 
the bearer of a very important despatch from Gen- 
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eral Bruce- Jones, which was to be sent to you, and 
from you to General Buller, if possible, without the 
delay of an hour. We stayed with him till he died — 
some eight or nine hours — and then we came on. 
We thought it was best for me to carry the des- 
patches, as, if we did fall into the hands of the Boers, 
they would not be likely to search me so thoroughly. 
So we came on. Twice we lost our way. We 
had no food left, no water — nothing but a little 
raw whisky," shuddering at the remembrance 
of it. 

" Yes, and then?" said the Major. 

" Then — well, we struck the path at last, and then 
we fell in with the Boers. There were about thirty 
of them, and they took us prisoners. I thought, of 
course, that it was all over with us, especially as I 
had the despatches with me; but my husband man- 
aged to persuade them that he was only a harmless 
sort of person who was taking his wife out of the 
country, and they finally consented to let me go with 
one trooper to escort me. My husband spoke to me 
quite loud before everyone, telling me that I was to 
trust to Private Nicholl, and to follow all the direQ- 
tions he had given me, and that when I got to Cape 
Town I was to go to the banker there, who knew me, 
for money to go on with. And then he said good- 
bye, and they watched us go, pointing out the right 
way, and telling us to be careful when we came to 
Beinthoven's Drift. They really weren't half bad 
to us," she ended, " for they gave me a pass for any 
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Boers we might meet on the road. We did meet 
several small parties, who examined us very sharply ; 
but when they saw my pass for myself and my 
escort, they only swore at us and let us go on." 

" And the despatches?" said the Major. 

" Ah, I have them safe. Do you know, I felt just 
a bit of a traitoress when they were so decent to me, 
and gave me a pass and everything, Major Gavan," 
she said, after bending down to undo her riding 
boot. »" I can't undo my boot. Let that kind woman 
come and unlace my boot. I'm nearly dead with 
riding so far and so long." 

The Major called to Mrs. Friend, who was sitting 
at the other end of the stoop, and asked her to be 
good enough to help Mrs. Le Gendre off with her 
boots. Then Betty put her hand into the left one, 
and tore out the linen lining. " Here they are !" she 
said, handing a small long envelope to him. " How 
glad I am to think they have reached you safely !" 

The Major took them with a word of thanks, 
scanned them eagerly with bent brows and set 
lips. 

" Mrs. Le Gendre," he said, " youVe done the 
biggest thing any woman ever did since Jael. You 
ought to get a decoration for this ! I don't wonder 
you tumbled off your horse in a dead faint after 
going through all you must have done. And I'm 
sure you will be glad to hear that L' Estrange isn't 
much worse for his gallant effort to bring you in — 
at least, so Paulyn tells me." 
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" L'Estrange ?" echoed Betty. "I don't under- 
stand. What do you mean?" 

" L'Estrange was the first to spot your habit, and 
went off alone down the side of the hill to warn you 
to get round by the left," Major Gavan replied. 
" He carried you back after your escort dropped, and 
through a hot fire. By Heavens ! It was one of the 
coolest, pluckiest things I ever saw done." 

"But who is he?" 

" L'Estrange, of the White Horse. He got a shot 
in the shoulder while he had you in his arms; but 
I don't think he'll be very much the worse for it." 

Betty rose unsteadily to her feet. 

" Do you mean to say that Mr. L'Estrange, of the 
White Horse, came to rescue me when all those 
bullets were screaming round, and — and " 

But there her words suddenly stopped. She sat 
down again in the big chair, and quietly fainted 
away. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

THE GETHSEMANE OF AALTJE VAN BEINTHOVEN 

The state of the district surrounding Beinthoven's 
Drift was such that any idea of Betty's leaving the 
haven she had found was from the first day put aside 
as an impossibility. She was filled with compunc- 
tion at having, as she put it, foisted herself upon 
them; but kind little Mevrouw would not hear a 
word upon that subject. 

" Nay, my dear young lady," she said, " I will not 
listen to another word. We are all brothers and 
sisters in misfortune; and you may think yourself 
lucky that you came here, where there is provision 
and to spare. And you came out on the same ship 
with my daughter and Mr. L' Estrange. That is 
enough, in these times, to make a very close bond of 
friendship/' 

Betty's pale face flushed a rosy pink at the men- 
tion of L'Estrange's name. 

" My husband told me to get down to Cape 
Town," she said, hesitatingly ; " but if that is im- 
possible " 

" It is out of the question," said Mevrouw Van 
Beinthoven, gravely. " We shall try, in sending on 
the despatches that you brought, to convey the news 
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of your safety to your husband. They will know at 
head-quarters where he is, and probably they can 
contrive to let him know that you are, so far, safe 
with us." 

" It will be very kind of you," said Betty, putting 
out a hand to her little hostess. " I know he will 
be dreadfully anxious about me. I — I shall never 
forget the look he gave me as I looked back and 
saw him surrounded by all those frouzy-looking 
Boers and he so helpless, like a caged lion. He's 
such a big man, my husband, and authoritative — 
he wouldn't have touched any one of those men with 
the end of a pitchfork ! But what could he do ? He 
was only one against so many. Well, there were the 
three soldiers, but it was only four against thirty, 
and, as my husband said, resistance was simply 
murder, and nothing to be gained by it. But I know 
he is desperately anxious, even though I had the pass 
from the Boer commander." 

" Yes, he will be anxious," agreed Mevrouw, 
" and we must do our best to let him know that you 
are safe. But, tell me, would you not like to see 
Mr. L' Estrange? You wouldn't be here but for 
him." 

" Oh, yes." She did not notice that Mrs. Le Gen- 
dre blushed a yet rosier pink at the suggestion that 
she should see L'Estrange. " But is he up, or still 
in bed?" 

" He is up to-day, and sitting out on the stoop 
on the other side of the house. You see, it was a 
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Mauser bullet. It went clean through the fleshy part 
of the shoulder, just missing the collar-bone. I 
daresay it will be tedious, but there is nothing to 
keep him in bed for, and he wanted to be up." 

She rose as she spoke and moved along the stoop. 
Betty followed her silently, her heart beating hard 
and fast in spite of herself. They traversed the en- 
tire stoop in this wise, coming at last to the shady 
corner where L' Estrange was lying, looking very 
pale and wan in a long chair of wicker and bamboo. 
He tried to rise as he saw them approaching, but 
watchful Mevrouw was on the alert and called out 
to him that he must keep very still. 

"That is a distinct contravention of doctor's 
orders," she said, imperatively. " Here is Mrs. Le 
Gendre come to see you." 

" I'm so sorry you got wounded for me," said 
Betty, taking his hand and looking at him with eyes 
full of pity. 

L'Estrange smiled. " I could not be wounded in 
a better cause," he said, with an effort to be very 
gallant. " It was an honour to be associated with 
a lady who has done such famous deeds. Do you 
know that when the news gets home you will be the 
most talked of woman in England ?" 

" I hope not. I haven't any desire to be," she 
said. 

" Ah, but you will be." 

" Nay, it is you who should be talked of for carry- 
ing me out of that hail of bullets." 
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" No, no," laughing outright, " not a hail of bul- 
lets ; only a few." 

" It seemed so to me," she said, simply, " and 
Major Gavan is going to recommend you for the 
V. C." 

" I hope not. I don't deserve it. I believe I was 
in a blue funk all the time. All the same, I didn't 
know that it was you until I got close up to you. 
Then — well, I determined Fd get you out dead or 
alive, somehow or other." 

" And I thank you," she said, lifting her eyes to 
his. 

After this Betty soon fell into her place at the 
Drift, insisting, as soon as she had recovered from 
the effects of her long ride, on taking her full share 
of the women's work of the garrison, and carefully 
avoiding any special intercourse or intimacy with 
L' Estrange. L' Estrange, after a week or so, was 
so well of his wound that he went back to his share 
of duty; and so the anxious days went by, one just 
like another, no change but when some casualty 
happened, with little or no news from the outer 
world, only indeed such as filtered through the Boer 
lines by means of Kaffir boys who were devoted to 
the Van Beinthoven family. Even that news was 
not really the latest intelligence, and it was hopeless 
and uninspiring in the extreme. News of vain 
efforts, blind advances, desperate fighting, retreats, 
of whole regiments mown down like corn in autumn, 
of fresh troops pouring across the sea, of Generals 
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weeping like children to see their best and bravest 
dropping on all hands, of* treachery both at home 
and in the field, of hopes, doubts, and fears, but 
nothing of real progress. And until the army of the 
Great White Queen had come to the relief of gallant 
little Ladysmith, the less hardly-pressed garrison at 
Beinthoven's Drift could not hope for any kind of 
change. 

So the days passed by. At last the news came in 
that Mrs. Le Gendre was, as L' Estrange had pre- 
dicted, the most talked of woman in England, per- 
haps, just then, in the world, that the despatches she 
had carried between the inner and outer soles of her 
riding-boot had been of paramount importance ; that 
L' Estrange was to have the V.C. for his share in the 
matter; and then that Colonel Le Gendre was a 
prisoner in the hands of the Boers, and had been 
sent together with the men who had been taken with 
him to Pretoria. 

Betty bore her honours meekly. " I wish you 
wouldn't say any more about it," she said, piteously. 
" I hate war. I did nothing in the least heroic, and 
don't deserve any fuss being made about me. I 
didn't even start for Cape Town of my own free will. 
I hated going, for I was even more terrified riding 
along on that dreadful horse that made my, back 
ache till it was fit to break, and nearly pulled my 
arms out of the sockets, than I was before. And 
then when I did get nearly here and I saw poor 
Nicholl drop off his horse like a stone I fainted from 
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sheer fright. I'm very glad I got the despatches 
through, but there was no credit to me, I can assure 
you." 

" Well, well, we won't credit you with any of 
the glory," said Mr. Van Beinthoven, with a huge, 
jolly laugh. " We will make a great hero of our 
friend L'Estrange," bringing his hand down on 
L'Estrange's shoulder with a bang. 

L'Estrange looked up. " Excuse me, sir," he said, 
"but I feel nothing of the hero about me at this 
moment. That was the shoulder the bullet went 
through." 

"Oh, my dear, dear fellow, forgive me," Mr. 
Van Beinthoven cried, in great contrition. 

"Father!" cried Aaltje. 

The one word revealed to Betty in what relation 
Aaltje stood to L' Estrange, and a mistaken idea 
came to her that a marriage between the two was 
the only event on which anyone might bet with cer- 
tainty. So she effaced herself as much as possible, 
and yet a few more days slipped by. Then there 
came news. 

It happened that Aaltje was sitting on the stoop 
resting after a hard day's work when Paul Van 
Beinthoven and L'Estrange sought her. 

" Aaltje, there is bad news," said Paul. 

" Ladysmith has fallen?" cried Aaltje. 

" No, but her husband" — nodding to where Betty 
usually sat — " has died of enteric at Pretoria." 

"Are you sure?" 
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" Perfectly sure, unfortunately," he replied. 
" I've been asking L'Estrange " 

" I really can't," said L/Estrange, hurriedly. 

For a moment nobody spoke. Then Aaltje, with 
a set look of resolution on her fair face, got up from 
her lounging-chair. " I will go and tell her," she 
said. 

L* Estrange stared after her as she went away, 
feeling that the look on her face would haunt him 
to his dying day ; for it was a look that the Man of 
Sorrows might have worn in the Garden of Geth- 
semane. 



THE END 
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